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LETTEBS  FROM  SPAIN. 

THK  MONASTKRT  OF  MIRAFL.ORES. 

Next  to  the  Cathedral,  the  object  of  p^reatest 
interest  in  Burpfos  is  a  Carthusian  Monastery 
a  couple  of  miles  from  the  city,  which  was 
founded  four  hundred  years  apfo  by  Queen 
Isabella.  Taking  a  carriage  with  two  strap¬ 
ping  mules,  we  crossed  the  river,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  is  the  Alameda,  a  park  plant¬ 
ed  with  elms,  which  furnishes  a  delightful  re¬ 
treat  for  the  people  of  the  city  in  the  heat  of 
Summer.  It  is  a  pretty  drive  through  the 
long  avenue  lined  with  trees.  On  the  right 
are  large  barracks,  with  quarters  for  six  regi¬ 
ments  of  mounted  artillery.  As  we  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  this  rural  suburb  of  Burgos, 
we  perceived  that  we  were  an  object  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  swarm  of  beggars,  who  had  fixed 
their  hungry  eyes  upon  us.  One  burly  fellow 
trotted  beside  the  carriage  for  a  mile,  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  “in  at  the  death  ”  whenever  we 
should  come  to  a  halt.  As  we  rode  up  to  the 
Monastery  (which  stands  in  a  noble  position 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country)  we  found  the  outer  court 
filled  with  another  troop  of  the  noble  army  of 
beggars,  lying  in  wait  for  the  coming  of  the 
foreigner,  the  only  escape  from  whom  was  to 
get  inside  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Binging  at  the  gate  for  admission,  a  small 
grated  window  was  drawn  aside,  revealing  the 
cowled  face  of  a  monk,  who,  to  our  request  for 
admission,  replied  by  asking  “  If  there  were 
any  ladies  in  the  party  ?  ”  as  if  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  sex  would  be  dangerous  to  his  soul. 
Being  assured  that  there  were  none,  the  key 
was  turned,  and  the  heavy  door  swung  open, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  long  corridor, 
through  which  we  followed  our  guide,  who 
was  habited  in  the  Carthusian  dress,  a  frock 
of  coarse  white  fiannel,  with  a  cowl  over  his 
olosely  shaven  head,  although  the  rules  of  his 
order  did  not  forbid  him  to  wear  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  and  rather  handsome  beard.  Other¬ 
wise  he  was  a  very  plain-looking  friar  (he  toid 
us  he  was  but  a  lay-brother),  who,  if  he  had 
been  put  to  work  at  some  humble  industry, 
might  have  made  an  honest  living.  These 
lay-brothers  perform  the  menial  offices  of  the 
place.  One  of  them  we  saw,  with  a  cowl  over 
his  head,  sweeping  out  the  corridor !  Our  con¬ 
ductor  was  not  much  above  the  same  level. 
However,  humble  as  he  was,  he  had  sufficient 
intelligence  to  serve  as  a  guide. 

The  Monastery  was  begun  by  the  father  of 
Isabella,  King  John  II.,  in  1442,  and  after  his 
death  was  completed  in  his  honor  by  his  illus¬ 
trious  daughter,  and  here  both  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  are  buried  in  the  church  before  the  high 
altar,  in  a  tomb  of  which  Hare  says :  “  Their 
gorgeous  alabaster  monument  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfectly  glorious  tomb  in  the  world.”  I 
observed  that  the  monk,  whether  awed  by  its 
magnificence  or  by  the  sacredness  of  the  place, 
spoke  in  a  whisiier.  On  one  side  of  this  pom¬ 
pous  sepulchre  is  one  of  less  pretension,  to 
their  son  Alonzo,  whose  early  death  left  open 
to  his  sister  Isabella  the  pathway  to  a  throne. 
These  tender  memories  of  course  made  the 
place  very  sacred  to  the  gentle  and  devout 
Queen,  who  with  humble  heart  and  weeping 
eyes  came  here  often  to  pray  at  the  tombs  of 
her  beloved  dead. 

In  another  room  hangs  on  the  wall  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  which  is 
made  with  leaves  to  fold  up  like  a  screen,  and 
is  the  veritable  one  that  was  carried  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella  in  their  wars,  and  placed  on 
an  altar  in  the  camp  when  they  would  cele¬ 
brate  military  mass  In  the  midst  of  their  ar¬ 
mies. 

All  this  was  exceedingly  interesting,  but  I 
began  to  grow  curious  about  the  Monastery, 
not  as  it  was  four  hundred  years  ago,  but  as  it 
is  to-day;  and  with  American  inquisitiveness, 
ventured  to  ask : 

“  How  many  brothers  are  here  now?  ” 

The  answer  was  made  plain  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  to  the  ear,  when  the  monk  took  us  to 
what  was  the  oldest  part  of  the  building  (that 
erected  by  John  II.),  which  had  been  the 
chapel,  but  as  the  Monastery  grew  in  size, 
had  been  turned  into  a  refectory.  This  was 
on  a  scale  that  indicated  a  large  number  of 
brothers ;  it  might  have  served  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  ;  but  the  poor  monk  sadly  confessed  that 
their  numbers  were  now  reduced  to  twenty- 
seven! 

Next  I  advanced  to  more  direct  inquiries : 

“  What  do  you  i/o  here,  good  father  ?  ”  “  How 
do  j’ou  spend  your  time?”  and  “What  sup¬ 
ports  the  Monastery  ?  ”  For  I  remembered 
that  the  Carthusian  Order,  founded  by  Saint 
Bruno  in  1086,  was  one  of  the  strictest  Orders 
in  the  Church,  subject  to  stern  rules  of  labor, 
requiring  them  to  ivork  as  w’ell  as  to  pray ;  so 
that  the  Carthusian  monks  were  famous  agri¬ 
culturists.  Hence  I  thought  it  not  intrusive 
to  inquire  if  this  rigid  discipline  were  still 
kept  up;  if  this  Monastery  were  conducted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  rules  of  the  Order. 

The  answer  said  nothing  of  agriculture  or 
any  other  industry.  As  to  their  means  of  sup¬ 
port,  the  monk  confessed  that  their  supplies 
were  rather  low ;  but  such  as  they  were,  they 
were  derived  from  two  sources— gifts,  which 
were  few,  and  masses  for  the  dead,  which  were 
paid  for,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  might  be 
delivered  from  purgatory ! 

“And  what  are  your  hours  of  devotion  ?  ” 

“  From  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  nine, 
and  from  three  to  four  in  the  afternoon  ” ;  be¬ 
sides  which  they  are  roused  from  their  slum¬ 
bers  at  night  to  pray,  which  tliey  begin  at  half 
past  ten,  and  continue  to  half  past  two :  thus 
making  two  hours  in  the  day-time  and  four  at 
night,  six  in  all,  just  one  fourth  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours ! 

What  a  volume  of  prayer  is  this  to  be  going 
up  without  ceasing,  day  and  night,  like  a 
cloud  of  incense,  before  God !  Such  is  our  first 
thought,  but  I  fear  that,  if  we  could  be  present 
at  these  nightly  vigils,  we  should  be  disen¬ 
chanted  ;  that,  instead  of  a  company  of  wor¬ 
shippers  rapt  in  devotion,  we  should  find  only 
a  couple  of  dozen  tired,  sleepy  monks,  droning 
out  their  prayers  to  the  echo  of  the  walls  of 
stone.  So  I  found  it  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  it  different  here. 

“  Might  we  be  permitted  to  see  the  rooms  of 
the  monks?”  He  hesitated  a  little  at  this, 
but  finally  showed  us  one  which  was  probably 
of  a  better  class,  as  he  said  “  it  would  be  for  a 
priest  who  iierformed  mass.”  [If  this  was  the 
best,  what  must  be  the  worst  ?]  It  was  as 
naked  and  cheerless  as  a  prison  cell,  with  stone 
floor  and  bare  walls.  In  the  corner  was  a  little 
oiKjning  in  which  the  wretched  occupant  couM 
light  a  few  coals  to  keet>  himself  from  perish¬ 
ing  with  the  Winb'r’s  cold.  Here  he  lived 
ajiart  from  his  brethren,  not  even  taking  his 
meals  in  the  refectory,  but  atone,  his  scanty 
portion  being  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  conven*^,  and  placed  at  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  through  which  it  was  dniwn  in  as 
it  might  be  by  a  convict  behind  the  bars. 


Overhead  was  a  niche  in  which  he  slept,  where 
was  a  piece  of  coarse  sacking  filled  with  straw, 
and  a  low  shelf  of  stone  on  which  he  might 
place  a  crucifix  and  a  candle,  and  a  stone  step 
on  which  he  could  kneel  and  say  his  prayers. 
Here  lived  the  Carthusian  monk,  immured  as 
in  a  dungeon,  thinking  to  gain  heaven  by  mak¬ 
ing  earth  a  hell! 

As  we  came  out  we  met  a  young  brother  with 
quite  a  pleasant  face,  who  had  a  basket  of 
bread  which  he  had  cut  in  pieces,  to  serve  to 
the  poor,  who  were  already  gathered  round 
the  door  waiting  for  their  daily  dole.  This 
office  of  charity  is  the  only  one  which  re¬ 
deems  the  monastery  from  the  just  reproach 
of  utter  uselessness,  and  even  this  is  a  very 
doubtful  good,  as  the  giving  of  alms  to  the 
beggars  at  their  gates  only  increases  the  hun¬ 
gry  horde,  and  thus  swells  to  vaster  propor¬ 
tions  the  pauperism  which  already  rests  as  a 
terrible  incubus  on  the  life  of  Spain. 

Making  our  acknowledgments  to  our  con¬ 
ductor,  and  slipping  a  coin  into  his  hand 
(which  he  did  not  refuse,  like  the  brother  in 
the  monastery  at  the  house  of  Ignatius  Loyo¬ 
la),  we  took  our  leave.  As  the  door  opened, 
the  beggars  made  a  rush,  not  for  the  door  or 
the  basket  of  bread,  but  for  us,  whining  and 
moaning  and  begging  pitifully  for  alms.  So 
combined  was  the  attack,  that  it  required  some 
effort  to  make  our  way  to  the  carriage.  Once 
in  our  seats,  I  tossed  a  handful  of  coppers  to 
the  crowd,  at  which  one  and  all,  men  and  wo¬ 
men  and  little  children,  male  a  dive,  tumbling 
over  one  another  in  their  eagerness  for  a  few 
pennies. 

Such  is  the  great  Carthusian  Monastery  of 
Burgos,  founded  by  Queen  Isabella,  and  which 
to  her  was  sacred  as  a  family  mausoleum.  But 
when  she  died  she  was  not  buried  here  beside 
her  father  and  mother,  but  in  Granada,  which 
had  witnessed  the  comiuest  of  the  Moors. 
Since  her  day  it  has  no  longer  served  as  a  roy¬ 
al  burying  place.  It  is  not  even  a  sepulchre  of 
kings.  Its  occupation  is  gone,  so  that  we  can 
but  ask,  as  we  take  our  departure.  What  is  it 
good  for  now  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  any  human 
being  ? 

These  Carthusians  are  not  like  the  brave 
monks  who  keep  guard  at  the  Hosjiices  on  the 
summits  of  the  Simplon  and  the  Great  Saint 
Bernard  to  succor  lost  travellers:  nor  even 
like  the  Brothers  of  the  Miserecordia,  who 
may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  or  Na¬ 
ples,  with  covered  faces,  making  visits  to  the 
sick,  or  burying  the  dead :  they  only  exist  to 
keep  up  an  old  shrine  of  devotion.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  out  of  place  in  the  nineteenth  century : 
it  has  served  its  purpose,  and  now  its  last  and 
best  use  is  to  die.  The  life  of  solitude  and  se¬ 
clusion,  even  if  it  be  a  life  of  prayer,  is  not  that 
which  best  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  we 
were  sent  into  the  world.  The  cell  and  the  dun¬ 
geon  are  the  work  of  men ;  the  sunshine,  the 
light  and  the  air,  are  the  gift  of  God. 

H.  M.  F. 

OL'R  CHILDREN  IN  EUROPE. 

By  Wolcott  CalkinB. 

We  must  not  send  them  over  there  to  be  ed¬ 
ucated.  We  must  go  with  them,  if  they  are  to 
go  at  all.  The  drinking  habits  and  the  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  Sabbath,  are  two  of  many  demor¬ 
alizing  tendencies  which  no  American  child 
should  encounter  without  protection.  If  this 
experiment  is  worth  trying  at  all,  it  is  worth 
the  cost  of  separation,  that  the  mother,  an 
older  sister,  or  some  one  whose  judgment  can 
be  trusted,  may  be  always  at  hand  to  keep  the 
home-principles  in  the  ascendant. 

Is  it  worth  trying  ?  Only  for  one  purpose— 
to  learn  the  languages.  There  is  nothing  else 
which  is  not  far  better  taught  to  young  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  country,  than  anywhere  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  Yes,  music  and  art  are 
also  better  taught,  if  you  are  restricted  in  ex¬ 
pense.  For  about  forty  cents  a  lesson,  you 
can  get  personal  instruction  on  any  instru¬ 
ment,  or  in  drawing  and  painting,  in  Leipzig, 
which  would  cost  you  from  two  to  five  dollars 
a  lesson  at  home.  This  will  be  an  additional 
inducement. 

But  the  only  decisive  motive  for  taking  young 
children  over  there,  is  to  give  them  a  practical 
knowledge  of  a  new  language.  This  is  worth 
all  it  costs.  You  need  one  solid  year  for  every 
language  you  undertake,  just  to  get  your  chil¬ 
dren  beyond  the  possibility  of  ever  forgetting 
it;  one  more  year  to  get  it  perfectly.  Three 
years  will  give  children  from  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  two  languages  fairly  well  learned. 
Very  bright  children  might  get  two  languages 
so  as  to  use  them  comfortably,  between  June 
of  one  year  and  October  of  the  following  year. 
But  the  least  time  I  should  recommend  for 
French  and  German,  would  be  two  full  years, 
plus  one  Summer  extra. 

And  this  is  the  way,  and  for  quick  work  the 
only  way,  to  do  it :  Take  the  children  to  a  little 
village  or  city  in  France  or  Southern  Switzer¬ 
land;  call  on  the  Protestant  pastor;  find  a 
family  in  his  congregation  for  each  of  your 
children,  where  nobody  can  speak  a  word  of 
English ;  leave  the  child  there  all  alone. 
That  is  the  whole  of  it:  no  two  of  your  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  same  house,  notone  of  them  in  the 
same  house  with  you ;  but  you,  the  mother  or 
manager  ot  this  business,  in  another  place  in 
the  same  town.  You  are  at  hand  to  settle  all 
the  eases  of  conscience ;  you  are  watching  the 
progress  of  the  w’ork ;  you  are  healing  the 
home-sickness.  But  you  are  not  interrujiting 
the  French,  except  for  a  few  minutes  a  day 
and  all  Sunday  afternoon,  which  you  take 
from  study  to  give  to  the  soul.  The  French 
will  take  care  of  itself,  if  you  can  only  get 
your  child  where  nobody  knows  one  word  of 
English.  A  child  of  five  or  six,  or  older,  who 
knows  how  to  read  English,  will  rea«l  simple 
French  at  sight;  talk  fluently,  but  with  many 
mistakes;  write  a  little,  and  with  still  more 
mistakes;  but  will  get  a  good  start  in  three 
months’  time. 

The  cost  for  all  this  in  the  country  outside 
of  Paris  in  France,  will  be  about  one  hundred 
francs  per  month ;  in  the  region  of  Lausanne 
and  Geneva,  about  one  hundred  ami  thirty- 
five  francs ;  in  Paris  about  two  hundred  francs. 
This  sum  will  include  for  each  child  full  board, 
care,  and  teaching  all  tlay  long  in  French. 

Your  first  Summer  is  now  over.  You  agree 
to  pay  a  small  sum  to  Mademoiselle,  who  has 
had  the  teaching  of  your  child  these  three 
months,  for  keei>ing  up  a  correspondence  with 
her  jtui>il  in  French  all  Winter.  She  is  to  send 
back  the  child’s  letters,  corrected  in  red  ink, 
and  write  answers  once  a  week.  This  is  a 
slight  expen.se,  ami  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  plan.  Then  you  say  An  ri  njir, 
and  go  to  Germany. 

The  expt'iise  in  the  cities  is  not  suflicient  to 
outwfigii  their  advantages,  and  you  settle,  for 
example,  in  Leipzig.  You  pursue  exactly  the 
same  course,  insisting  strenuously  upon  a 
horn  *  for  your  child  where  no  one  can  speak 
English  or  French.  The  pupil  takes  German 


by  contagion,  just  as  he  took  French  before. 
In  about  the  same  time  he  will  read,  speak, 
and  write  with  about  the  same  blunders.  He 
will  forget  his  French-speaking,  so  that  if  sud¬ 
denly  confronted  with  one  who  could  speak 
only  French  about  Christmas-time,  he  would 
stammer  and  break  down.  Never  mind :  he  is 
reading  French  every  day  a  little,  and  getting 
more  interested  every  week  in  Mademoiselle’s 
letters.  That  is  French  enough.  He  is  get¬ 
ting  something  else  on  his  tongue  now,  and  it 
is  hard  work.  Piano  or  violin  and  drawing 
are  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  but  always  by 
masters  who  can  speak  nothing  but  German. 

You  keep  this  up  seven  months,  till  May  1st. 
Then  you  make  the  same  bargain  with  Frau- 
lein,  who  has  had  the  German  teaching  all 
Winter,  for  a  weekly  correspondence  in  Ger¬ 
man  ;  and  away  you  go  to  your  first  home  in 
France  or  Switzerland.  In  less  than  a  week, 
French-speaking  will  come  back  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord.  Now  you  have  five  months,  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  in  French  this  second  Summer  will  be  tre¬ 
mendous.  And  so  you  vibrate.  Two  Winters 
in  Germany  (fourteen  months)  at  about  100 
marks  per  month  for  each  child,  and  three 
Summers  in  France  or  Switzerland  (thirteen 
months)  at  a  little  over  100  francs  a  month  (in 
all,  two  whole  years  plus  one  Summer),  for  a 
total  cost  to  each  child  for  board  and  teaching  of 
about  $650!  This  secures  German  and  Fi'ench 
for  a  lifetime.  You  can  estimate  all  other  ex¬ 
penses  yourself.  Everything  costs  much  less 
over  there  than  at  home. 

Schools  may  be  well  the  second  Winter  in 
Germany,  and  the  second  and  third  Summers 
in  France ;  but  nothing  can  take  the  iilace  of 
this  personal  drill  at  the  beginning  of  each 
language,  and  the  progress  throughout  will  be 
more  rapid  by  residence  in  a  family,  without 
any  school  at  all,  than  by  means  of  a  boarding- 
school.  The  boarding-schools,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed  them,  are  very  bad  places  for  Ameri¬ 
can  children. 

And  above  all  things,  do  not  leave  your  child 
a  day  where  he  can  possibly  hear  a  word  of 
English.  The  process  of  learning  a  new  lan¬ 
guage,  is  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  old  language. 


ABOUT  VARIOUS  PEOPLE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Auburn,  July  27,  1887. 

Auburn  is  proposing  to  erect  a  bronze  statue 
of  her  most  illustrious  townsman.  Gov.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Seward.  This  is  right.  Seward  was 
one  of  the  five  foremost  men  who  buttressed 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  salvation  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  life ;  the  other  four  were  Grant,  Stanton, 
Chase,  and  Thomas.  But  Albany  owes  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  the  most  remarkable  man  whom  she 
has  ever  produced.  Joseph  Henry  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  old  Dutch  city,  and  won  his  first 
scientific  laurels  there.  Although  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  his  temporary  stay  at  Galway  (Saratoga 
county)  that  the  chase  of  the  rabbit  under  the 
church  brought  the  bright  boy  into  the  room 
where  he  discovered  the  first  book  that  awak¬ 
ened  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  yet  it  was  in  Al¬ 
bany  that  he  picked  up  the  copy  of  Gregory’s 
lectures  which  kindled  a  thirst  for  science. 
He  used  to  tell  me  with  great  pride,  how  in  the 
days  of  his  early  poverty  he  lay  on  the  floor, 
and  by  the  light  of  a  pine  fire  devoured  a 
chance  copy  of  “  Silliman’s  Journal.”  It  was 
while  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  old  Albany  Academy — be¬ 
tween  1829  and  1832— that  he  made  his  brilliant 
discoveries  in  Electro-Magnetism.  From  Al¬ 
bany  he  was  called  to  Princeton. 

Congress  reared  in  the  grounds  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute,  the  statue  of  the  greatest 
American  scientist  since  Benjamin  Franklin. 
But  in  that  historic  sciuare,  which  is  flanked 
by  the  costliest  of  State  Capitols  and  one  of 
the  superbest  of  City  Halls,  and  in  front  of  her 
ancient  Academy,  Albany  should  plant  a  fit¬ 
ting  monument  to  her  great  Christian  philoso¬ 
pher,  Joi^eph  Henry.  Her  poor  boys  struggling 
with  adversity  might  take  courage  from  his 
brave  example.  The  last  letter  which  he  pen¬ 
ned— to  his  friend  Joseph  Patterson  of  Phila¬ 
delphia— deserves  to  be  reprinted  in  our  school¬ 
books  as  the  testimony  of  a  profound  explorer 
of  nature  to  the  being  of  a  God  and  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  Gospel  of  salvation.  This  unuiue 
letter  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Inter¬ 
nal  evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  that  no¬ 
ble  philanthropist.  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  re¬ 
calls  my  recollections  of  her  thirty-five  or  more 
years  ago.  She  then  visited  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in 
one  of  her  tours  of  benevolence  through  the 
land,  and  addressed  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of 
the  insane  poor,  and  of  better  treatment  of  this 
suffering  class  both  in  county  jails  and  in  State 
institutions.  Miss  Dix  was  the  Elizabeth  Fry 
of  America,  an  angel  of  mefey  to  the  prisoner 
and  the  lunatic ;  when  the  war  broke  out,  she 
became  another  Florence  Nightingale  in  her 
superintendence  of  army-nurses  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  She  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and 
in  return  for  her  love-labors,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  gave  her  a  home  under  the  roof  of  the 
Insane  Asylum,  for  whose  improvement  she 
had  wrought  so  sagaciously.  The  name  of 
Dorothea  Dix  will  stand  on  the  same  roll  with 
the  name  of  Mary  Lyon,  Isabella  Graham,  and 
“Margaret  ”  of  New  Orleans. 

I  have  been  deejily  and  almost  painfully  in¬ 
terested  in  Carl  Shurz’s  biograidiy  of  Henry 
Clay.  My  first  vote  was  cast  for  the  magnetic 
and  brilliant  “  Harry  of  the  West,”  and  I  shed 
honest  tears  over  the  defeat  of  my  political 
idol.  .\nd  yet  as  one  reviews  the  career  of  this 
eloquent  master  of  assemblies,  his  sad  mis¬ 
takes  of  judgment  were  often  as  consjucuous 
as  his  patriotic  services.  The  Presidential 
ehair  was  his  consbint  goal,  but  his  efforts  to 
reach  it  seemed  to  thrust  it  further  from  him. 
He  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  war  of  1812; 
but  that  war  gave  military  h-hil  to  Gen.  Jack- 
son  and  Gen.  Harrison,  who  both  snatched  the 
prize  from  Clay.  In  1824  he  imagined  that  the 
Secretaryship  of  State  was  the  sure  stepping- 
stone  to  the  Presidency ;  but  his  aceet)tance  of 
that  post  under  Adams  gave  fresh  currency 
and  plausibility  to  the  cruel  and  unjust  charge 
of  “  bargain  and  corruidion  ”  which  was  em¬ 
ployed  with  fatal  force  against  him.  In  1844 
he  might  have  succeeded  had  he  kept  silent, 
but  that  fatal  “Alabama  letter  ”  lost  him  New 
York  and  his  election.  He  felt  his  disappoint¬ 
ments  keenly,  and  after  Harrison’s  election, 
he  said  very  indignantly  to  a  distinguished 

Senator  “  Mr. - ,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you, 

this  old  - ”  (I  <jmit  the  opprobrious  word) 

“  would  not  be  in  the  White  House.”  The 
king  of  i>arliamentary  orators,  he<-ould  not  al¬ 
ways  govern  his  own  spirit;  the  great  “  pacili- 
e;itor  ”  ot  seetiornil  strifes,  his  compromises  all 
temled  at  last  to  widen  the  breaidi.  Eagerly 
ambitious  for  the  Presidency— and  deserving 
it  also — he  never  was  false  to  his  con.science  or 
his  country  or  to  his  own  immortal  utte- ranee, 
“  I  had  rather  be  right  than  be  President.” 


It  is  a  striking  fact  that  during  the  last  forty 
years,  all  the  statesmen  (with  but  one  excep¬ 
tion)  who  have  shown  what  Dr.  Woolsey  call¬ 
ed  “an  uncommon  anxiety  to  be  President,” 
have  failed  to  win  the  prize.  The  Presidency 
seems  to  run  after  those  who  do  not  run  after 
it.  In  1859  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  a  friend  in  New 
York  who  asked  him  about  his  pecuniary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  “  I  have  laid  up  by  hard  work 
about  $8000,  but  there  is  a  fair  show  that  I  may 
be  nominated  for  Tice-President  on  the  ticket 
with  Mr.  Seward ;  and  if  so,  I  can  lay  up  money 
enough  from  my  salary  to  give  me  $20,000,  and 
that  is  as  rich  as  any  mortal  man  should  wish  to 
be.”  That  very  evening  he  delivered  his  cele¬ 
brated  Cooper  Institute  speech,  which  more 
than  anything  else  made  him  President.  A 
somewhat  similar  Incident  occurred  in  the 
history  of  Gen.  Garfield.  At  the  Chicago  Con¬ 
vention  in  1880,  he  whispered  to  an  intimate 
friend  in  the  Ohio  delegation,  “  Billy,  I  am 
going  forward  in  a  few  minutes  to  nominate 
John  Sherman,  and  I  would  rather  make  a 
good  speech  than  be  President.”  He  did  make 
a  good  speech,  in  fact  so  brilliant  a  speech, 
that  it  secured  a  few  hours  afterward  the 
nomination  for  himself.  Both  General  Grant 
and  Mr.  Hayes  resolutely  refused  to  lift  their 
finger  in  order  to  be  nominated  for  an  office 
which  ought  to  seek  its  incumbents,  and  not  to 
be  sought  after.  No  one  will  deny  that  an  am¬ 
bition  for  the  “  White  House”  is  an  honorable 
ambition,  but  a  Presidential  “  bee  in  the  bon¬ 
net  ”  sometimes  confuses  the  brain,  and  ends 
with  a  sharp  sting  of  disappointment.  The 
list  of  those  who  have  coveted  the  lofty  prize, 
and  yet  “died  without  the  sight,”  embraces 
such  illustrious  names  as  Clay,  Webster,  Cal¬ 
houn,  Cass,  Scott,  Seymour,  Douglass,  Han¬ 
cock,  and  Tilden.  No  one  can  foresee  what  a 
year  may  bring  forth ;  but  as  prophecy  is  an 
innocent  amusement,  I  will  venture  to  guess 
that  the  next  President  of  the  United  States 
will  be  either  Robert  T.  Lincoln  or  Grover 
Cleveland. 

On  the  ecclesiastico-political  question  ot  the 
reunion  of  the  Bresbyterian  Churches  ot  the 
North  and  South,  I  am  convinced  that  a  mas¬ 
terly  inactivity  is  the  wisest  policy  for  the 
present.  Let  the  veteran  soldiers  shake  hands 
on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  awhile  longer;  let 
the  old  battle-flags  be  exchanged  or  folded  up 
as  patriotism  may  prompt;  let  us  have  a  bless¬ 
ed  love-feast  next  year  at  Philadelphia;  and 
then  as  soon  as  God  gives  both  sides  wisdom 
to  settle  the  “color-problem”  in  a  Christian 
fashion,  we  will  hecome  one  consolidated  Church 
under  the  Westminster  colors,  from  Maine  to 
Mexico.  Until  the  pear  is  ripe,  don’t  shake  the 
tree.  _ 


(Dut:  l3oolte  faille. 


REVIEWS,  MAGAZINES,  &c. 

The  North  American  Review  for  August  con¬ 
tains  an  Open  Letter  to  Col.  Robert  G,  Inger- 
soll,  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  the  Editor 
of  this  paper.  In  the  division  of  labor  neces¬ 
sary  in  such  a  paper  as  The  Evangelist,  it 
falls  to  the  literary  editor  to  notice  the  work 
of  his  chief,  and  to  do  so  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge  or  consent.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Field  spent 
an  evening  at  Col.  Ingersoll’s  house  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  recalled  with  pleasure  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  man  and  the  quality  of  his  talk. 
He  could  not  be  interested  in  the  man  without 
deploring  the  perversion  of  his  remarkable 
gifts,  and  longing  to  confute  the  errors  in 
which  they  are  entangled.  Hence  this  “open 
letter,”  which  is  conceived  in  a  most  courteous 
spirit,  and  w’ritten  in  a  manly  fashion.  Dr. 
Field,  beginning  with  the  existence  of  God, 
touches  u[)on  the  moral  disorder  of  the  woi’ld, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  atonement, 
regeneration,  future  retribution,  and  the  per¬ 
son  of  Christ,  burning  up  Col.  Ingersoll’s  men 
of  straw,  and  setting  up  the  truth  in  their 
place.  This  is  done  in  no  abstract  way,  but 
with  a  constant  personal  appeal  to  his  sober 
second  thought,  well  adapted  to  arrest  his 
mind  to  an  argument,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
touch  his  heart.  W’ill  the  letter  do  good?  It 
ought  to :  it  may  to  Ingersoll  himself ;  but  to 
many  others  it  will  be  sure  to  do  good.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Field  w'ill  reprint  it 
in  The  Evangelist,  and  that  it  may  also  find  a 
wider  circulation  in  tract  or  pamphlet  form. 
Of  all  “the  answers  to  Ingersoll,”  it  is  the 
most  iiolite,  the  most  touching,  and  the  most 
telling.  The  present  writer  recalls  Jacob 
Barker  before  an  infidel  convention  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  rebuked 
for  blasphemous  language  by  an  equally  cele¬ 
brated  unbeliever.  He  rose  in  fine  scorn  and 
said  “  I  love  to  shock  Christians,  and  wish  I 
could  use  language  strong  enough  to  shock 
them  out  of  all  their  superstitions.”  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  philippic  that  made  the  blood  run 
cold.  Read  his  life,  observe  his  repentance; 
indeed,  read  the  lives  of  scores  of  celebrated 
fighters  against  the  faith,  mark  their  conver¬ 
sion,  and  do  not  despair  of  seeing  Ingersoll 
preach  the  doctrines  he  has  labored  to  de¬ 
stroy. 

Prof.  Sumner  denounces  in  this  number 
State  interference,  and  says  that  “  whenever 
we  try  to  get  paternalized,  we  only  succeed  in 
getting  policed.”  Dr.  Searle,  writing  on  Sed¬ 
entary  Men  and  Stimulants,  defends  the  use 
of  piiratriptics,  or  preventers  of  waste  in  the 
body,  such  as  wine,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 
He  acknowledges  they  are  not  food,  and  that 
their  use  must  be  properly  limited.  To  banish 
biliousness  and  dyspepsia,  he  would  discard 
freshly  baked  bread,  the  eating  of  which  he 
calls  “the  greate.st  gastronomic  sin  of  the 
times.”  Why  am  I  a  Heathen?  is  a  question 
answered  by  Wong  Chin  Foo.  The  joints  of 
the  Christian  harness  are  well  pierced  by  his 
arrows  of  ridicule,  but  his  answer  as  a  whole 
has  as  much  value  as  a  crazy  man’s  reply  to 
the  question  Why  are  you  a  lunatic?  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson  on  Health  Insurance,  ree- 
ommemls  the  annual  engagement  of  medical 
men  by  families  at  a  stated  salary,  and  the 
phy.sician’s  duty,  besides  ordinary  services, 
to  be  the  semi-annual  inspection  of  the  hou.se, 
and  advice  on  all  matters  of  hygiene  and  ther- 
a))eutics.  This  is  in  the  interest  of  preventive 
medicine,  and  is  a  long  ste))  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Dr.  McGlj'iin  on  the  New  Know  No- 
thingism  and  the  Old,  is  emphatic  in  his  fear  of 
foreign  influence  on  .American  institutions,  es- 
j)ecially  of  a  raid  on  the  common-school  sys¬ 
tem.  There  is  much  else  of  value  in  this  num¬ 
ber. 

The  Huinllcl'ic  Jicriew  iov  hwi'nst  has  an  ad- 
voca’e  in  Edwjird  Everett  Hale,  ot  .Stf)ry-tell- 
ing  in  th*'  Pulpit.  Dr.  Crosby,  in  Light,  on 
Important  Texts,  says  tlnit  the  promise  of  the 
.S))irit  wjis  fultilh-d  in  “the  pentceo.stal  <lona- 
tion  to  the  .Apostles  of  infallible  witnessing  to 
the  truth,  whicli  culminated  in  the  New  I'esta- 
ment  Scriptures,  and  was  evidenced  outwardly 
by  the  *  power’  to  work  miracles  not  only,  but 
to  confer  the  supernatural  gifts  on  all  con¬ 


verts.”  Rev.  Newell  Woolsey  Wells  argues 
warmly  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  Christian 
Daily,  with  moral  courage  to  apply  Bible  prin¬ 
ciples  to  public  questions,  to  advocate  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  to  defend  the  faith,  to  be 
fair  to  the  Church,  and  yet  not  be  a  religious 
but  a  secular  journal.  Dr.  Gregory  replies  to 
Mark  Hopkins  on  the  Sensibility  in  Morals. 

The  Forum  for  August  has  its  usual  supply 
of  strong  articles,  of  which  we  can  notice  but 
few.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  on  the  Forgotten 
Cause  of  Poverty,  denies  that  the  increase  of 
riches  increases  poverty,  imputes  envy  as  the 
motive  of  the  George  movement,  and  cites  im¬ 
providence  as  the  real  taproot  of  poverty.  This 
improvidence  is  shown  in  regard  to  saving  mo. 
ney,  in  the  neglect  of  making  reputation  for 
w'orkmanship,  in  failing  to  use  opportunity, 
and  in  neglecting  to  get  knowledge.  Prof.  C. 
C.  Everitt  gives  an  Outside  View  of  Revivals. 
He  objects  to  a  division  of  labor  between  evan¬ 
gelists  and  pastors.  “If  evangelistic  preach¬ 
ing  is  dying  out  of  the  churches,  it  can  only 
be  because  the  special  beliefs  from  which  this 
preaching  sprang  are  fading  out.”  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock  on  the  Object  of  Life  declares  that  “The 
infidel  cannot  predicate  of  life  in  general  that 
it  has  any  common  object  at  all.  .  .  .  The  state¬ 
ment  that  life  has  some  common  object,  can 
be  given  a  logical  meaning  by  theism  alone— 
by  a  belief  in  God  and  a  belief  in  a  future  life.” 
When,  however,  Mr.  Mallock  says  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  life  is  happiness,  the  Shorter  Catechism 
says  better :  “  Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God 
and  enjoy  Him  forever.”  Edward  Everett 
Hale  treats  of  the  Choice  of  an  Occupation. 
The  young  American,  he  says,  should  demand 
free  and  open  promotion,  be  able  to  do  his  duty 
to  his  country,  and  steadily  enlarge  his  college 
training.  These  are  the  three  fundamentals 
on  which  his  choice  of  a  business  in  life  should 
proceed.  The  Christian  ministry,  he  says,  an¬ 
swers  fully  these  three  conditions.  “  Theology 
is  really  pantology.”  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely  of 
Arctic  fame  adds  his  witness  to  that  of  many 
against  Alcohol  in  High  Latitudes.  “It  seems 
to  me  to  follow  from  these  Arctic  experiences 
that  the  regular  use  of  spirits  even  in  modera¬ 
tion,  under  conditions  of  great  physical  hard- 
shij),  continued  and  exhausting  labor,  or  ex¬ 
posure  to  severe  cold,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated.  .  .  .  This  article  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain  if  it  has  the  effect  of  correcting 
among  any  class  of  laboring  men  the  mistaken 
idea  that  their  capacity  for  work  is  increased, 
or  their  powers  of  endurance  of  exposure  and 
cold  enhanced,  by  the  use  of  alcohol.”  Prof. 
Richard  T.  Ely  writes  on  the  Conditions  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Peace.  He  says  we  must  make  men, 
promote  harmony,  treat  workmen  with  hu¬ 
manity,  teach  the  press  to  be  fair,  find  points 
of  agreement  with  .social  reformers,  give  large¬ 
ly  and  wisely,  apply  Christianity,  diffuse  knowl¬ 
edge  of  social  science,  make  no  needless  mar¬ 
tyrs,  administer  law  impartially,  make  the 
Government  as  an  employer  of  labor  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  others,  raise  the  ethical  level  of  com¬ 
petition,  establish  institutions  like  postal  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  and  protect  ourselves  against  “  the 
immigration  of  the  offscouring  of  the  earth.” 
Under  the  head  of  “Applied  Christianity,”  he 
assails  Christians  for  aiming  chiefly  at  fortune 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  “Chris¬ 
tianity  is  more  social  than  individual,  but  it  is 
rarely  that  our  clergymen  learn  to  look  at  re¬ 
ligious  and  economic  problems  from  the  social 
standpoint.” 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July  gives  the  first 
place  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Ross,  D.D.,  who  writes 
on  the  American  Board  and  Ecclesiastical 
Councils,  rooting  the  present  trouble  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  the  custom  of  con¬ 
fiding  “the  concern  of  all  to  a  few  individu¬ 
als.”  Prof.  Wright  of  Berea  College  discusses 
Southern  Illiteracy.  He  says  “Already  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  the  former  detestation  of  Berea  has  so 
far  yielded  that  Democratic  aspirants  for  the 
Governorship  speak  on  its  Commencement 
platform.”  Prof.  Hugh  M.  Scott  continues 
his  examination  of  the  Recent  Investigations 
into  the  Organization  of  the  Apostolic  and 
Post-Apostolic  Churches.  Readers  of  our  no¬ 
tices  of  The  Exi)ositor  are  aware  of  the  extent 
of  these  fresh  investigations  in  an  old  lield^ 
and  will  avail  themselves  of  Prof.  Scott’s  re¬ 
sume  of  the  entire  discussion.  The  Rev.  M, 
C.  Stebbins  on  Speculative  Theology  in  our 
Seminaries,  deprecates  it  because  it  tends  to 
lift  reason  above  inspiration,  to  make  men 
ambitious  to  devise  new  systems  of  doctrine, 
to  encourage  skepticism,  and  to  develop  head 
rather  than  heart  religion.  A  scholarly  article 
is  that  of  Prof.  Burr  on  the  Theophanies  of 
Homer  and  the  Bible. 

The  Popular  Scnence  Monthly  for  August  oyiens 
with  David  A.  Wells’  second  article  on  the 
Economic  Disturbances  since  1873.  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  A.  D.  White  continues  his  New  Chapters 
in  the  Warfare  of  Science.  The  rnedineval  and 
modern  view  of  meteorology  are  contrasted. 
Referring  to  the  fearful  droughts  in  the  West 
in  late  years,  he  says :  “  There  was  no  attribu¬ 
tion  of  the  calamity  to  the  wrath  of  God  or  the 
malice  of  Satan ;  but  much  was  said  regarding 
the  folly  of  our  people  in  allowing  the  upper 
regions  of  their  vast  rivers  to  be  denuded  of 
forests,  thus  subjecting  the  States  below  to  al¬ 
ternations  of  drought  and  deluge.”  Grant 
Allen  gives  the  Progress  of  Science  from  1836 
to  1886.  “Inchoate”  fifty  years  ago,  it  now 
“  unifies  and  harmonizes  all  our  concepts  of  the 
whole  consistent  system  of  nature.”  A  very 
suggestive  article  is  that  of  Charles  S.  Ashley, 
criticising  Educational  Endowments. 

The  Magazine  of  Anurican  History  for  August 
is  a  fine  ruimber.  Our  excellent  friend.  Dr. 
Fessenden  N.  Otis,  has  the  ))lace  of  honor  in 
his  illustrated  article  on  the  Presentation  of 
the  Arctic  Ship  “  Resolute  ”  to  the  Queen  of 
England. 

The  E-rjiosltor  for  .Tuly  is  opened  by  a  very 
elaborate  article  on  the  Christian  Mini.stry  by 
Prof.  G.  Salmon.  Dean  Church  furnishes  a 
.sermon  on  the  Idolatry  of  Civilized  Men.  An 
etched  portrait  of  Dr.  Maclaren  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  notice  of  his  life  and  work. 

The  Year  Book  for  1887  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  is  a  delightful  record 
of  the  extensive  work  done,  and  of  hopeful 
plans  formed. 

The  Fnglish  Illustrated  Magazine  for  August 
kee|)S  up  its  reputation  for  numerous  and  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations. 

The  Post-Cradnale  and  Wooster  Quarterly  for 
.July  has  a  powerful  atldress  on  Si)iiitual  Pow¬ 
er,  by  Rev.  (Lsear  A.  Hills,  D.D.  The  whole 
number  is  well-filled  by  the  post-graduah-s  of 
Wooster  University. 

'The  Aineriean  .Journal  of  Science  for  August 
has  some  stirring  mid-Suinmer  subjects,  such 
as  the  Hi.story  of  the  Changes  in  Kilauca.  If 
lava  lakes  should  fail  to  sweat  the  mental  tis¬ 
sues,  the  reader  may  tackle  Chemical  Integra¬ 
tion,  Cro<ddolite,  Peridotite,  or  the  Genus  Ar- 
cheocyathus,  and  then  cool  off  by  reading  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  Viscosity  of  Ice. 


Methods  op  Church  Work.  Religious,  Social,  and 
Financial.  By  Bov.  Sylvanus  Stall,  A.M.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1^7.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  treatise  on  church 
work,  and  to  move  the  wheels  of  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  described,  would  require  far  more 
steam-power  than  the  average  church  pos¬ 
sesses.  Nevertheless,  it  will  do  Christians 
good  to  see  a  list  of  the  things  that  churches 
might  do,  and  many  churches  would  be  wise 
to  begin  work  on  one  of  the  lines  proposed, 
and  add  others  by  degrees.  The  book  takes 
up  organization,  saving  the  young,  relig¬ 
ious  meetings,  social  meetings,  pastor’s  aids, 
finances,  and  benevolent  work.  The  author 
describes  the  methods  of  the  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor,  the  White  Cross  Army,  the 
White  Ribbon  Army,  the  Young  Christians’ 
Association,  and  the  Boys’  Brigade.  He  shows 
how  to  conduct  a  great  variety  of  services,  of¬ 
ten  suggesting  the  materials  for  the  addresses. 
He  is  full  and  satisfactory  on  the  subject  of 
raising  money,  on  guilds,  clubs,  work  among 
the  sick,  and  a  hundred  other  things.  The  lit¬ 
erature  of  his  various  topics  is  named,  and  its 
publishers  referred  to.  In  short,  it  is  a  practi¬ 
cal,  useful  book,  suggestive  to  pastors  and 
Christians.  The  British  Weekly  and  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Congregationalist  give  sketches  of  work¬ 
ing  churches,  and  public  attention  is  drawn  to 
these  hives  of  spiritual  industry.  The  time 
may  come  when  a  church  that  does  not  work, 
will  have  a  bad  eminence.  Working  churches 
(so-called)  need,  however,  tlie  still  hour  and 
the  spirit  of  worship,  and  any  pastor  who 
adopts  the  working-church  methods,  ought  to 
cultivate  especially  the  temper  of  adoring  love 
and  holy  fellowship  in  the  services  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath. 

The  author  describes,  without  endorsing,  the 
White  Cross  Army.  The  writer  of  this  notice 
attended  a  meeting  of  it  in  England,  and  would 
be  sorry  to  see  it  established  in  this  country 
(except  in  a  few  places),  lest  it  might  suggest 
more  evil  than  it  can  cure.  It  does  not  follow 
that  what  is  adapted  to  some  factory  towns  of 
Great  Britain,  is  needed  in  all  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States,  and  we  deplore  the 
attempt  to  push  this  Society  into  places  that 
do  not  need  it. 

Sebastopol.  By  Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Frank  D.  Millet.  With  Introduction  by 
W.  D.  Howells.  With  Portrait.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.  1887. 

We  should  say  that  Tolstoi  gives  an  instan¬ 
taneous  photograph  of  the  siege  of*  Sebasto¬ 
pol,  were  it  not  that  the  photograph  suggests 
a  colorless  picture,  and  these  pages  breathe 
and  move  with  real  life.  We  do  not  know  a 
greater  triumph  of  the  historical  imagination, 
or  one  better  governed  by  the  artistic  sense. 
To  be  sure,  Tolstoi  served  in  the  Crimean  War, 
but  he  needed  far  more  than  a  memory  to  re¬ 
call  the  Russian  soldier,  and  paint  his  prowess 
in  the  bastions  and  his  character  in  the  face  of 
death.  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  introduces  the 
book  in  terms  of  unmeasured  praise  of  the 
author.  Not  one  word  of  exception  does  he 
take,  however,  to  the  evil  element  In  Anna 
Karenina,  denounced  by  the  poet,  Maurice 
Thompson. 

The  Margin  or  Pbofitb.  How  It  is  now  divided. 
What  imrt  of  the  present  hours  of  labor  can  now  be 
spared.  By  Edward  Atkinson.  New  York;  O.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1887.  75  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 

This  little  book  is  a  report  of  a  labor  duel  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Chamberlin, 
fought  before  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  A  good  fight  and  well  reported.  Mr.  At¬ 
kinson’s  mastery  of  his  subject  and  its  intric¬ 
acies,  is  revealed  in  every  line  of  his  plain 
talk.  Hard  sense,  coupled  with  the  English  of 
Bunyan,  makes  racy  reading.  He  magnifies 
organization,  yet  denounces  the  tyranny  of  un¬ 
ions.  “There  are  two  things  needed  in  these 
days :  first,  for  rich  men  to  find  out  how  poor 
men  live;  second,  for  poor  men  to  know  how 
rich  men  work.” 

The  Hhaybacks  in  Camp.  Ten  Summers  under  Can¬ 
vas.  By  Samuel  J.  Barrows  and  Iaal)el  C.  Barrows. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifliin  &  Co.  1887.  $1. 

To  embalm  in  a  book  the  lights  and  shadows, 
the  fragrance  and  beauty,  the  pleasures  that 
were  toils,  and  the  toils  that  were  pleasures, 
of  Summer  outings,  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  it 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  delightful  vol¬ 
ume.  The  whole  charm  of  the  varied  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  gypsy  party  in  ten  years’  camping 
out,  reappears  in  the  record  of  their  idyllic 
days.  The  spirit  of  Izaak  Walton  broods  over 
the  pages,  and  will  be  sure  to  lure  their  read¬ 
ers  to  longings  for  the  line  and  rod. 

A  Day  in  Capernaum.  By  Dr.  Franz  DclitBch.  Trans- 
lafod  from  the  third  German  edition.  By  Rev.  George 
H.  Hehodde,  Ph.D.  Now  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
1887.  75  cents. 

Dr.  Delitsch  published  this  book  in  1870. 
His  Biblical  studies  have  enabled  him  to  Im- 
yirove  it  in  successive  editions.  He  has  a  gen¬ 
ius  for  reading  between  the  lines,  but  the  im¬ 
agination  which  enables  him  to  do  so,  is  both 
scientific  by  nature  and  cultivated  by  learn¬ 
ing.  We  recommend  that  this  charming  book 
be  read,  if  possible,  at  one  sitting.  In  that  way 
the  impression  of  Christ’s  energy  and  versatil¬ 
ity  will  be  deepened.  This  suggestive  little 
book  will  increase  the  wonder  of  the  world  at 
the  work  of  Jesus. 

Foundation  Stones.  Lectures  to  the  Young.  By 
Rev.  Robert  F.  Coyle.  Chicago:  F.  H.  Bovell.  1887. 
These  lectures,  with  reference  to  the  class 
addressed,  are  most  happily  conceived  and 
worthily  executed.  They  contain  satisfying 
argument  delightfully  illustrated.  A  career 
of  usefulness  awaits  the  book  among  the 
young,  especially  such  as  are  tainted  with  a 
shallow  skei)ticism. 

Baptism  Mode-Studies.  By  Rev.  Herbert  H.  Hawes, 
D.D.,  Stiiunton,  Va.  Ricliinond  :  Whittet  A  Sheppor- 
8011.  1887.  Cloth,  30  cents ;  paper,  15  cents. 

This  little  book  is  in.scribed  to  Dr.  Moses  D. 
Hoge,  at  whose  request  it  was  written.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  argument  against  immersion  as  the 
true  mode  of  baptism,  put  in  a  very  terse, 
clear,  and  original  manner.  All  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  mode  of  baptism,  will  find  the 
author  strong  and  earnest  in  his  views. 

A  Pastor’s  Thought  on  Living  Themes.  By  Rev. 
Lyrnai)  Eilwin  Davis,  M.A.  New  York  :  The  Tibbals 
Book  Company.  1887.  $1. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Bright  of  the  “  Christian  at  Work  ” 
writes  an  introduction  to  this  book,  in  which 
he  says:  “Mr.  Davis’s  ‘Thought’  will  be 
found  stimulating,  healthful,  and  deeply  in¬ 
teresting.”  This  is  true. 

A  Game  of  Chance.  By  Anne  Sheldon  Coomljs.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1887.  $1. 

Character  playing  with  the  chances  in  the 
game  of  speculation,  wins  the  usual  defeat  in 
this  story. 

Geraldine.  A  Souvenir  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Boston : 
TicknorACo.  1887.  .’>(>  cents. 

This  is  a  flowing,  rhyming  narrative  of  ro¬ 
mantic  love,  and  may  occupy  a  .Summer  hour. 

NKW  PLIILICATIONN. 

Harper  fc  nrotbere.  New  York:  The  O’DonnellH  of  Inch- 
fawn.  A  novel  hy  L.  T.  .VleaUe.  Franklin  S(juari)  Library. 
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LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

The  records  of  heat,  and  its  fatal  effects,  in  the 
South  and  West  during  the  last  week  or  more  have 
been  frightful  reading.  In  many  cities  the  mer¬ 
cury  was  reported  at  104,  and  only  in  one  place, 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  at  108.  But  the  greatest 
fatality  I  have  seen  reported  was  in  Chicago,  when 
in  one  day  there  were  sixty  deaths  from  sunstroke 
and  heat  prostration.  Boston  has  little  realization 
of  such  heat  and  its  effects,  for  though  the  mercu¬ 
ry  roistered  ninety  and  over  on  several  days, 
there  were  scarcely  two  days  in  succession  when 
we  were  not  blessed  with  a  cool  and  refreshing 
East  wind,  and  almost  without  exception  nights 
cool  enough  for  comfortable  rest  and  sleep.  What 
does  the  diversified  and  rock-bound  New  England 
coast  not  owe  to  her  glorious  East  winds,  which 
come  freighted  with  health  and  life,  and  com¬ 
fort  just  when  needed,  and  meeting  a  want*  which 
neither  art  nor  money  could  supply.  If  they  come 
sometimes  only  to  send  us  shivering  to  our  warm 
fires,  still  they  are  held  as  a  blessing  beyond  esti¬ 
mate. 

A  Slander  Repelled. 

There  is,  it  seems,  a  society,  little  known,  called 
“  The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters.”  It  is  interna¬ 
tional,  and  met  last  year  at  Leeds,  England.  The 
American  branch  was  represented  by  two  dele¬ 
gates,  from  Connecticut  and  Missouri,  who  on  be¬ 
ing  asked  why  they  had  the  word  white  in  their 
branch  of  the  order,  answered  that  the  “  colored 
people  in  America  were  little  better  than  brutes, 
that  their  character  was  disgraceful,  and  that  the 
American  negroes  were  a  iower  order  of  beings, 
differing  little  from  the  brutes.”  At  a  meeting  of 
colored  Bostonians  in  their  church  on  Charles- 
street  a  few  evenings  since,  these  outrageous  state¬ 
ments  were  read,  and  elicited  the  following  sta¬ 
tistics  from  a  member,  W.  H.  Bonaparte  of  the 
Boston  Advocate.  I  quote  him  from  the  Herald. 
He  said :  “There  are  10,000  colored  teachers  and 
1,000,000  colored  pupils  in  the  Southern  States; 
15,000  males  and  females  in  the  high  schools ;  60 
normal  schools,  and  not  more  than  8  of  them 
taught  by  white  men ;  50  colleges  and  universities 
for  colored  young  men  and  women ;  25  theological 
seminaries  for  colored  young  men ;  the  race  pays 
taxes  on  about  $100,000,000  worth  of  property ;  in 
Georgia  the  colored  people  own  upwards  of  $10,- 
000,000  in  real  estate,  one  colored  lady  alone 
counting  in  solid  cash  $400,000.”  The  speaker 
went  on  to  state  the  positions  colored  men  had 
held  in  the  Legislatures  of  every  Southern  State, 
and  in  Congress,  and  as  representatives  in  foreign 
courts,  not  omitting  the  rank  colored  people  have 
held  in  the  learned  professions,  and  in  the  various 
departments  of  literature  and  science.  Strong  reso¬ 
lutions  were  passed,  holding  up  to  derision  and 
contempt'the  American  white  men  who  could  go 
abroad  and  traduce  a  worthy  class  of  American 
citizens,  as  is  reported  to  have  been  done.  If  they 
have  won  favor  in  England  by  their  lying  tongues, 
they  had  better  stay  there  and  enjoy  it,  rather  than 
face  the  contempt  they  well  deserve  at  home. 

Our  Soitday  Laws  Liberalized. 

In  somethings  the  laws  are  relaxed,  and  at  some 
points  made  more  stringent.  “Newsboys,”  The 
Herald  says,  “  are  now  free,  if  not  moral,  agents.” 
Under  the  old  law  they  could  only  sell  till  10 
o’clock,  whereas  now  the  newsboys  can  sell  their 
papers  all  day  on  Sundays,  and  cry  out  the  news 
the  same  as  on  other  days.  This  will  prove  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  church-goers  and  to  all  who  would  be 
quiet  Sabbath-keepers.  The  new  law  allows  the 
sale  on  Sundays  of  drugs  and  medicines  prescribed 
by  a  physician,  also  the  letting  of  horses  and  car¬ 
riages,  yachts  and  boats,  the  running  of  steam  fer¬ 
ry-boats  and  street  railway  cars,  the  keeping  open 
of  public  bath-houses,  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese,  selling  of  milk,  and  opening  of  bakers' 
shops  till  10  A.  M.  and  after  4  P.  M.  A  strong  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  for  keeping  open  barbers’  shops  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  it  was  carried  in  the  lower  branch 
of  the  L^islatura,  but  was  killed  in  the  Senate. 
The  old  law  against  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  except 
for  necessity  and  charity,  under  a  penalty  of  ten 
dollars,  and  which  had  become  a  dead  letter,  was 
dropped.  Formerly  only  through  trains  could  be 
legally  run  on  the  Sabbath ;  now  the  railroad  com¬ 
missioners  may  authorize  the  running  of  such 
trains  as  in  their  judgment  the  public  necessity 
may  require.  These  are  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  changes  and  discriminations  which  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has  seen  fit  to  make  in  our  Sunday  laws,  and 
while  opinions  will  differ  as  to  their  wisdom,  it 
will  be  agreed,  perhaps,  that  no  one  Legislature 
could  have  done  better. 

A  Lamented  Death. 

All  deaths  are  lamented,  and  death  and  lamen¬ 
tation  are  everywhere,  but  the  extent  and  depth  of 
the  sorrow  are  in  general  about  as  one  has  loved. 
Miss  Jennie  Collins,  who  died  in  Brookline  a  week 
ago,  of  consumption,  was  too  well  known  in  this 
city  to  be  soon  forgotten,  or  to  pass  away  without 
extended  notices  of  her  name,  character  and  good 
works,  with  which  for  years  every  ear  has  been  fa¬ 
miliar.  She  very  early  entered  upon  plans  for  the 
help  of  the  poor  and  needy  of  her  own  sex,  and 
this  work  she  pursued  by  various  and  original 
methods,  and  with  such  success  that  she  became 
widely  known  and  named  as  the  “  working  wo¬ 
man’s  friend.”  Early  in  the  year  1870  she  opened 
a  series  of  meetings  on  the  Common,  under  the  old 
Elm  tree,  her  object  being  to  provide  a  variety  of 
cheap,  healthful  and  appropriate  amusements  for 
the  working-women  of  Boston.  This  was  the  prac¬ 
tical  step  towards  the  formation  of  that  noble  and 
popular  institution,  started  by  Miss  Collins  in  the 
Summer  of  1870,  and  known  as  “  Boffin’s  Bower.” 
To  the  enlargement  and  usefulness  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  Miss  Collins  devoted  the  last  seventeen  years 
of  her  working  life.  She  had  no  relatives  to  mourn 
her  loss,  but  there  were  mourners  at  her  funeral, 
for  the  most  part  plain  men  and  women,  mothers 
leading  their  little  children,  that  they  might  in 
after  years  remember  the  friend  of  their  parents, 
and  aged  m«i  present  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  one  who  had  lifted  up  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  It  was  deep  and  sincere  sadness  that  filled 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  and  gave  impressive¬ 
ness  to  the  Scripture  lesson  “Now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead.” 

End  of  a  Clerical  Scandal. 

The  Bowdoin  Square  Baptist  Church,  whose  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Mr.  Downs,  has  so  long  and  unfortunate¬ 
ly  figured  before  the  public,  appears  at  last  to  have 
entered  upon  a  reign  of  peace  and  the  quiet  pros¬ 
ecution  of  its  legitimate  work.  They  have  come 
into  possession  of  the  church  edifice,  have  en¬ 
tered  upon  extensive  repairs,  and  expect  the  build¬ 
ing  to  be  opened  for  public  worship  by  the  last  of 
August,  when  it  is  expected  that  Rev.  Dr.  Judson 
of  New  York  will  commence  a  series  of  revival 
services,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Munhall,  the  noted 
evangelist.  The  committee  has  decided  to  name 
the  new  organization  the  “  Baptist  Tabernacle,” 
and  it  is  Intended  that  meetings  of  a  religious  and 
philanthropic  character  shall  be  held  in  it  every 
evening.  This  church  occupies  a  verj*  central 
and  important  position,  and  seems  likely  to  be 
eminently  useful  in  the  cause  of  sound  religion  and 
morzds. 

The  Great  Flood. 

Not  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  some  say  longer, 
has  a  rain-storm  been  so  heavy  all  over  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  so  terrific  in  its  effects,  as  that  of  last 
week.  There  seems  no  end  or  limit  to  the  reports 
of  buildings  wrecked  and  carried  away,  dwellings, 
factories,  mills,  bridges,  all  at  the  mercy  of  raging 
floods,  water  spouts,  gullies,  cloud  bursts,  and 
this  ruin  extending  over  all  the  New  England 
States.  Of  course  the  loss  of  property  admits  of 
•  no  estimate. 


Ninety-one. 

That  was  the  age  at  which  a  well  known  Boston 
man,  Mr.  Uriel  Crocker,  died  a  few  days  since. 
There  are  many  living  who  knew  the  old  book¬ 
store  of  Crocker  &  Brewster  on  Washington  street 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  They  were  Boston’s 
pioneer  publishers,  and  closely  identified  with  all 
the  city’s  institutions  and  interests  of  their  day. 
The  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
old  people,  and  the  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Foote  of  King’s  Chapel,  who  made  a 
touching  allusion  to  a  paper  written  by  Mr. 
Crocker  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  in  which  he  conse¬ 
crated  himself  to  the  service  of  God  upon  uniting 
with  the  Old  South  Church.  The  Interment  was 
in  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery. 

The  Veterans’  Union. 

It  is  less  than  a  year  since  a  few  men  hired  a 
basement-room  at  No.  4  Pemberton  Square,  hav¬ 
ing  for  furniture  no  carpet  and  only  a  desk  and 
two  or  three  chairs.  Outside  of  this  room  little 
has  been  heard  of  the  matter  except  by  those  who 
have  benefited.  If  the  world  goes  hard  with  a 
veteran,  the  Union  steps  in  and  saves  him  from 
applying  for  State  aid.  Already  this  modest 
bureau  has  had  over  2000  applications  for  assist¬ 
ance,  800  of  them  for  employment.  It  has  furnish¬ 
ed  600  meals  and  half  as  many  lodgings.  It  has 
paid  over  $600  in  cash  to  help  veterans  with  trans¬ 
portation  to  their  families.  It  has  taken  up  claims 
against  the  Government  and  secured  what  the  in¬ 
dividual  could  not  get.  It  reaches  out  in  every 
direction  as  a  helper.  When  funds  are  wanted 
they  are  had  for  the  asking.  Puritan. 


PATRIOTIC  RECREATIONS. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  Fourth  of  July  common¬ 
ly  serves  as  a  convenient  excuse  for  neglecting  its 
celebration,  at  least  after  the  pattern  recommend¬ 
ed  by  President  John  Adams,  and  which  has  so 
greatly  contributed  to  transform  our  national  holi¬ 
day  into  a  mere  carnival  of  noise.  To  this  empty 
jubilation  we  have  added  the  positive  danger  of 
an  indiscriminate  use  of  pistols,  Roman  candles, 
and  Chinese  fire-crackers,  usually  in  the  hands  of 
mere  urchins  and  adults  in  second  childhood,  if  we 
may  infer  the  character  of  the  latter  by  the  frequent 
recklessness  of  their  proceedings.  Thus  fairly 
driven  from  streets  and  highways  through  fear  of 
bodily  injury,  many  remain  quietly  at  home,  con¬ 
tenting  themselves  with  a  closed  house,  fans,  and 
an  abundance  of  ice-water;  but  this  ordinarily 
produces  an  insipid  if  not  a  tiresome  day,  and 
one  that  Is  contrary  to  every  Instinct  of  American 
citizenship. 

But  not  to  indulge  sombre  reflections,  or  to  la¬ 
ment  the  absence  of  some  common  rendezvous 
where  the  immortal  Declaration  could  be  read, 
and  other  appropriate  proceedings  had,  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  we  have  the  most  beautiful  flag  in 
the  world,  and  every  part  of  it  has  an  historical 
meaning.  Our  history  is  more  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  for  the 
good  reason  that  its  records  are  more  fresh  and 
authentic.  We  may  hence  well  become  its  zealous 
students,  profiting  by  its  teachings  in  every  way 
open  to  us. 

He  must  be  wanting  in  patriotism  who  can  stard 
unaffected  at  the  North  Bridge  that  spans  the  lit¬ 
tle  river  at  Concord,  where  on  the  19th  of  .\prll, 
1775,  the  first  forcible  resistance  was  offered  by 
Americans  to  British  aggression .  The  event  made 
the  Concord  river  the  Rubicon  of  American  lib¬ 
erty.  The  imperishable  honor  l)elongs  to  .X^cton, 
Mass.,  of  having  furnished  the  men  who  then  and 
there  dared  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Crown.  We  read  that  after  two  or  three  shots, 
followed  by  a  volley  from  the  British  by  which 
Luther  Blanchard,  a  fifer  in  Captain  Isaac  Davis’ 
company  (that  marched  in  the  van  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans),  was  wounded,  it  met  with  a  quick  response 
in  the  command  of  the  gallant  Major  John  But- 
trick  of  Acton,  who  gave  the  order  to  Are  on  the 
British  in  the  memorable  words  “  Fire,  fellow- 
soldiers  !  for  God’s  sake,  fire !  ”  by  which  one  of 
the  enemy  was  killed  and  several  wounded.  \  re¬ 
turn  of  the  fire  from  the  British  killed  Capt.  Davis 
and  Abner  Hosmer,  a  private  in  his  company,  and 
wounded  others.  Davis,  famous  for  his  courage 
and  coolness,  was  shot  through  the  heart.  .\nd 
so  began  the  conflict  that  led  to  a  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  by  the  great  favor  of  God  re¬ 
sulted  In  the  birth  of  a  nation. 

A  friend  of  mine  tells  with  pathetic  interest  of 
how  his  grandmother,  then  a  little  girl,  lay  in  an 
old-fashioned  trundle-bed  when  the  alarm  was 
given  before  daybreak,  at  their  house  in  Acton,  of 
the  march  of  the  British  on  Concord,  and  of  how 
her  father,  Joseph  Reed,  sprang  out  of  bed  and 
hurriedly  dressed  himself ;  and  knowing  that  no 
special  provision  could  be  made  for  the  troops, 
took  an  axe  and  cut  a  large  piece  out  of  a  cheese, 
and  put  it  with  some  bread  into  his  bag,  and  then 
hurriedly  kissing  his  wife  and  children,  seized  his 
musket  and  went  forth  to  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  company  of  minute-men  that  march¬ 
ed  uniler  Captain  Isaac  Davis  for  Concord. 

To  appreciate  the  bravery  of  such  men,  we 
should  remember  the  attitude  in  which  they 
placed  themselves  towards  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  not  only  imperilled  their  lives  on  the 
battlefield  for  freedom,  but  they  incurred  the  al¬ 
most  certain  penalty  of  being  hanged  if  they  fail¬ 
ed  to  gain  their  cause. 

When  nine  years  of  age,  my  friend  went  to 
school  at  Menotomy,  now  called  Arlington,  just 
where  the  severest  encounter  took  place  in  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  BritUh  from  Concord  to  Boston.  X 
British  soldier  was  shot  on  the  road,  and  carried 
into  the  nearest  house,  where  he  expired.  His 
silver  shoe-buckles  and  his  silk  stock  with  its  sil¬ 
ver  buckle,  were  preserved  as  mementoes  of  the 
event  by  the  family  that  owned  the  house,  one  of 
whose  female  descendants  was  my  friend’s  school¬ 
teacher.  In  relating  the  lesson  of  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  battle  for  freedom  to  her  scholars,  she  sent 
for  and  used  these  relies ;  and  said  my  friend  with 
the  deepest  emotion,  “  Twenty  lessons  could  not 
have  impressed  such  an  event  so  forcibly  on  my 
mind,  as  the  sight  of  those  shoe-buckles  and  that 
stock.” 

It  does  not  require  much  expenditure  nor  a  long 
journey  from  New  York  to  visit  scenes  of  the  deep¬ 
est  historic  interest.  The  morning  boat  on  the 
Hudson,  supplied  with  every  luxury  of  travel,  en¬ 
ables  the  passenger  to  see  not  only  the  beautiful 
panorama  of  the  river,  but  also  many  spots  that 
no  American  should  be  unfamiliar  with.  West 
Point,  the  scene  of  the  treason  of  .Arnold ;  New- 
burg,  with  Washington’s  headquarters;  and  the 
several  Revolutionary  sites,  buildings,  and  ruins 
of  fortifications — serve  to  excite  the  keenest  inter¬ 
est.  But  one  should  visit  the  localities  on  foot. 
Do  not  be  deluded  into  hiring  a  carriage.  If  bless¬ 
ed  with  health  and  stout  shoes,  you  will  be  re¬ 
freshed  by  the  exertion.  .A  small  satchel  made  of 
strong  leather,  without  a  metal  frame,  having  a 
longer  handle  than  is  usual  to  enable  it  to  be  car¬ 
ried  over  the  arm  (packed  with  a  few  toilet  arti¬ 
cles  and  an  extra  change  of  linen),  and  a  light  um¬ 
brella,  will  enable  one  to  spend  a  week  on  such  a 
tour  with  sufficient  comfort,  and  yet  be  reason¬ 
ably  presentable.  By  taking  a  morning  train,  sev¬ 
eral  places  can  be  visited  abundantly  during  the 
day,  enabling  one  to  return  to  the  city  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  -A  light  lunch  should  be  carried  to  insure 
one’s  entire  mastery  of  the  situation. 

Putnam’s  Hill  In  West  Greenwich,  about  five 
miles  west  of  Stamford,  Gt.,  on  the  main  road  to 
New  York,  is  the  scene  of  Gen.  Putnam’s  break¬ 
neck  ride  down  its  acclivity,  when  the  British 
troopers  shrunk  aghast  from  following,  and  one  of 
the  many  bullets  flrefl  at  him  passed  through  his 
hat. 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  is  easy  of  access  over  a  rail¬ 
way  that  passes  through  a  beautiful  country,  and 


Is  noted  for  its  rural  attractions  and  the  culture 
and  social  excellence  of  its  citizens.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  headquarters  during  the  Winter  of  1779- ’80, 
is  situated  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of 
the  village  green.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  house 
for  the  period  when  it  was  built,  and  is  kept  in 
good  repair,  and  remains  almost  intact  as  occu¬ 
pied  by  Washington.  A  few  articles  used  by  him 
are  kept  there.  No  one  imbued  with  proper  spirit 
can  traverse  the  wide  hall,  ascend  the  narrow,  en¬ 
closed  stairs,  and  enter  the  room  where  he  slept 
or  the  dining-room  where  his  meals  were  served, 
without  feeling  grateful  that  such  a  grand  memen¬ 
to  of  Revolutionary  days  has  been  so  carefully 
preserved  for  posterity.  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
the  great  men  who  were  associated  with  him, 
found  a  welcome  under  that  roof.  Log  huts  were 
erected  in  the  meadow  southeast  of  the  dwelling 
to  shelter  his  life-guards,  who  at  that  time  num¬ 
bered  250  men,  commanded  by  Gen.  Wm.  Colfax; 
and  the  meadow  was  also  used  by  Count  Pulaski 
to  exercise  his  legion  of  cavalry.  The  property  is 
now  owned  by  a  New  Jersey  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  hold  it  in  perpetuity.  The  old  shingles 
were  preserved  when  a  new  roof  was  put  on  the 
building,  and  have  been  made  into  handsome  book¬ 
marks,  ornamented  with  a  picture  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  building.  These  are  now  sold  to  visitors, 
so  that  every  one  may  bring  away  a  little  memento 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

“The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,”  as  given  by 
Washington  Irving  (whose  homestead  “Sunny- 
side  ”  is  about  two  miles  south  of  Tarrytown),  has 
long  been  famous.  The  Old  Dutch  Church  near  the 
northern  edge  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  built  in  1699  of 
stone,  and  of  brick  imported  from  Holland  for  the 
express  purpose— with  its  hipped  roof,  flag-shaped 
vane  ornamented  with  an  odd  monogram,  antique 
belfry  containing  the  bell  cast  to  order  in  Holland 
in  1685,  and  the  pulpit  and  communion  table  also 
brought  from  Holland — is  believed  to  be  the  most 
venerable  sanctuary  In  the  State.  It  was  in  this 
church  that  “  Ichabod  Crane”  led  the  choir,  and 
in  the  ravine  just  back  of  the  church  (according 
to  the  now  classic  account  of  Irving)  he  had  his 
fearful  midnight  encounter  with  the  headless 
horseman.  The  old  bridge  spoken  of  in  goblin 
story,  crossed  the  Hollow  east  of  the  church.  The 
old  mill  remains.  Those  who  have  never  seen 
Darley’s  “  Outlines  of  Sleepy  Hollow,”  with  its 
inimitable  portraiture  of  the  caricatures  depicted 
by  Irving,  should  by  all  means  do  so.  Irving  was 
buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemeterj’,  and  a  less  con¬ 
spicuous  headstone  than  those  of  other  members 
of  his  family  in  the  same  row  of  graves,  was  set 
up  to  mark  the  spot.  Vandals  so  mutilated  this 
headstone  by  chipping  pieces  from  it  in  the  vulgar 
desire  to  obtain  mementoes,  that  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  replace  it  with  a  new  one. 

Below  Sleepy  Hollow,  near  where  the  post-road 
that  follows  the  Hudson  crosses  what  is  now  call¬ 
ed  Andre  Brook,  and  at  what  was  then  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  Tarrytown,  on  the  morning  of  Sept. 
23d,  1780,  between  9  and  10  o’clock,  there  occurred 
one  of  the  most  momentous  events  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  John  Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac 
Van  Wart  were  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road  below 
the  brook,  concealed  in  the  bushes,  and  armed  to 
prevent  cattle  from  being  driven  down  the  road  to 
supply  the  British  forces  in  New  York;  and  just 
there  they  captured  Major  John  Andre,  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  British  Army,  who  was  di8guise<l, 
but  had  on  his  person  certain  treasonable  papers 
relating  to  West  Point  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Benedict  Arnold,  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  his 
stockings,  next  to  his  feet.  On  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1853,  the  cornerstone  of  a  massive  monument  was 
laid  to  mark  the  site  of  Andre’s  capture,  which 
bears  the  well  known  inscription  given  in  histo¬ 
ries.  To  give  greater  dignity  and  beauty  to  the 
monument,  the  citizens  of  W&stchester  county 
caused  its  clumsy  conical  shaft  to  be  removed, 
and  replaced  it  with  one  of  more  artistic  propor¬ 
tions,  bearing  the  dates  1780-1880 ;  and  this  shaft 
is  surmounted  by  a  line  bronze  statue  of  a  yeoman 
soldier  of  the  Revolution.  A  large  bronze  panel 
representing  the  scene  of  the  capture  in  ba.s-relief, 
was  set  to  one  of  the  faces  of  the  monument,  and 
a  ma.ssive  iron  railing  has  been  placed  around  the 
structure.  On  Sept.  23d,  1880,  the  centennial  of 
the  startling  event  that  caused  the  erection  of  the 
monument — the  now  beautiful  memorial  of  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  plain  Westchester  county  farmers — 
was  dedicated  anew  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  three  men. 

The  trial  of  Andre  before  a  Board  of  Inquiry 
convened  by  General  Washington,  took  place  at 
the  village  of  Tappan.  N.  Y.,  in  the  Old  Dutch 
Church,  which  was  tom  down  in  1836.  He  was 
kept  in  the  custody  of  Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge 
until  his  execution,  and  was  confined  in  a  stone 
mansion  since  occupied  as  a  tavern,  and  known  as 
the  Old  '76  Stone  House.  The  room  in  which  he 
was  held  a  prisoner,  was  kept  intact  for  fifty 
jears,  when  “an  improvement”  wiis  made  in  the 
tavern  by  taking  down  the  partitions  that  enclosed 
the  room,  and  merging  the  space  into  a  ball-room. 
The  heavj-  iron  lock  that  was  taken  from  the  door 
of  the  room  that  served  as  his  prison,  was  sold  by 
the  proprietor  for  “  a  whole  dollar.”  Washing¬ 
ton’s  headquarters  at  Tappan,  containing  the 
room  in  which  Andre’s  death-warrant  was  signed, 
remains  nearly  as  it  was  in  1780,  and  stands  near 
the  place  of  his  trial. 

Washington  treated  Andre  with  the  greatest 
kindness  while  he  carried  the  sentence  of  the 
council  into  execution,  according  to  the  laws  of 
war.  He  was  hanged  as  a  spy  at  noon  of  Oct.  2d, 
1780,  from  a  beam  resting  upon  the  branches  of 
two  trees  that  grew  upon  an  eminence  near  Tap- 
pan,  about  a  mile  from  Washington’s  headquar¬ 
ters.  .A  great  concourse  of  people  witnessed  his 
ignominious  death.  His  corpse  was  buried  in  the 
open  field  near  the  gallows.  King  George  III.  of 
England  caused  a  mural  monument  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Andre’s 
remains  were  exhumed  by  James  Buchanan,  Esq., 
British  Ckinsul  at  New  York,  Aug.  10,  1821,  under 
instructions  from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  carried 
to  England,  where  they  were  deposited  in  a  recep¬ 
tacle  near  his  monument. 

The  battlefield  of  Monmouth  Courthouse,  near 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  has  a  handsome  monument  erect¬ 
ed  by  joint  appropriations  from  Congress,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  Monmouth  county.  The 
most  important  localities  on  the  battlefield  are 
suitably  designated.  The  places  where  Washing¬ 
ton  met  Lee,  and  where  the  brave  Col.  Monckton 
was  killed  in  leading  the  British  veterans,  are 
deeply  interesting.  The  battle  was  stubbornly 
fought  on  a  fearfully  hot  Sabbath,  June  28,  1778; 
and  so  terrible  was  the  heat  that  fifty-nine  of  the 
British  and  more  than  fifty  Americans  died  from 
its  effects. 

“  The  Old  Revolutionary  Church  ”  (being  the 
one  over  which  Rev.  William  Tennent,  who  died 
in  1777,  was  settled  as  pastor,  and  which  is  often 
called  “The  Old  Tennent  Church  ”i  is  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  battlefield.  Many  of  the  wounded 
were  carried  into  it  and  laid  upon  the  seats,  some 
of  which  are  yet  stained  with  blood.  The  church 
is  a  large,  quaint,  primitive  structure,  covered  with 
shingles,  and  has  massive  wrought-iron  hinges  and 
fastenings  on  its  door. 

Will  not  every  true-born  .American  see  from  the 
foregoing  how  Independence  Day  may  be  well 
spent,  with  advantage  to  his  patriotism  and  yet 
not  devoid  of  pleasure,  and  how  the  country  may 
be  enjoyed  while  one  is  visiting  scenes  of  historic 
interest  ?  Let  a  pilgrimage  be  made  from  year  to 
year  to  some  of  these  localities  connecte<l  with  the 
great  struggle  for  liberty.  It  will  leave  lasting 
impressions  of  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of 
those  who  secured  for  us  the  civil  rights  that  are 
so  dear  to  every  thoughtful  mind,  and  which  have 
swept  away  forever  every  vestige  of  hereditary  in- 
eriuality.  Such  scenes  ought  to  fill  our  hearts 


with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  blessings  1 
we  enjoy  in  a  land  where  virtue  is  the  only  true 
nobility,  and  cause  us  to  remember  that  He  in 
whom  our  fathers  trusted  and  were  helped,  will 
help  us  still  if  we  will  but  trust  Him  implicitly  to 
guide  us  in  our  national  affairs.  The  Fourth  of 
July  will  thus  become  a  joyous  anniversary,  full 
of  meaning,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  American 
Revolution  will  become  enriched  by  personal  ob¬ 
servation. 

It  is  a  trifling  thing  to  wear  a  collar  and  clothes 
a  little  soiled  by  perspiration  and  dust,  or  to  bo 
reminded  by  weariness  at  night  of  a  walk  over 
turnpikes  and  country  roads ;  and  it  is  a  glorious 
achievement  to  thus  acquire  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  localities  hallowed  by  patriotism,  and  prop¬ 
erly  value  one’s  birthright.  Then  let  us  have  no 
more  dull,  listless,  and  foolishly-spent  anniversa¬ 
ries  of  the  great  event  for  which  our  forefathers 
pledged  their  sacred  honor  and  freely  gave  their 
lives.  M.  H.  B. 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  D.  MEIGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist ; 

Dea7’  Sir :  Will  you  kindly  allow  a  few  affection¬ 
ate  and  richly’  merited  words  by  one  who  knows 
whereof  he  speaks  ? 

I  see  by  the  paper  that  the  Rev.  George  D.  Meigs 
has  been  forced  by  illness  to  resign  his  pastorate 
over  the  church  in  Watkins,  and  I  am  sure  that  to 
his  united  and  ardently  attached  people,  and  to 
his  own  heart,  the  word  “  resignation  ”  is  full  of 
pain.  His  work  in  that  church  has  been  so  abund¬ 
antly  blessed,  and  pastor  and  people  have  had  so 
much  joy  together  in  the  Lord,  that  the  thought 
of  a  separation  must  be  peculiarly  distressing  to 
both  parties. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Meigs  is  in  a  marked  degree 
a  man  of  the  Word.  In  his  hands,  the  Bible  has 
never  been  a  book  of  mottoes,  nor  a  subject  for 
apology’,  nor  the  best  text  book  upon  a  very  difficult 
study,  that  up  to  this  time  has  been  found.  It  has 
always  been  the  Book  of  God,  the  absolute  and  un¬ 
questioned  rule  of  life,  and  his  method  of  presenting 
its  truths  has  been  in  perfect  accord  with  his  faith — 
not  entertaining  his  hearers  with  theories  of  the 
universe,  but  striving  to  bring  them  into  immediate 
compliance  with  divinely  inspired  requirements. 
Add  to  this  a  glowing  earnestness  and  kindliness 
of  spirit,  an  attractive  personal  appearance,  a  man¬ 
ly  strength  of  decision,  and  a  voice  full  of  melody, 
and  you  have  a  rough  idea  of  what  this  dear  bro¬ 
ther  is  in  the  pulpit. 

As  a  pastor  and  a  man,  he  is  so  frank  and  cordial 
and  cheery,  so  Interested  in  everybody’,  so  certain 
to  make  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  others  his 
own,  and  with  his  time  or  strength  or  money,  so 
ready  to  do  more  than  his  part  in  their  relief,  that 
ho  not  only  makes  friends  everywhere,  but  binds 
them  to  him  with  cords  that  are  never  broken. 
He  is  a  model  in  the  Presbytery,  and  a  good  man 
to  have  in  a  town.  He  impresses  those  who  know 
him,  not  as  being  a  Christian  because  he  is  a  minis¬ 
ter,  but  as  being  a  minister  because  he  is  with  all 
his  heart  a  Christian.  And  so  he  is,  for  though 
skilled  and  experienced  in  civil  engineering,  the 
work  of  preaching  Christ  is  that  to  which  he  feels 
himself  called,  and  is  his  beloved  and  cherished 
avocation. 

It  is  not  less  a  calamity  to  the  Church,  than  a 
grief  to  his  honored  parents  and  innumerable 
friends,  to  have  this  man  even  temporarily  laid 
aside  from  the  work  for  which  he  is  so  eminently 
fitted.  Respectfully  y’ours,  A.  C.  S. 

Wellsborough,  July  26, 1887. 


Bengfottg 

The  Independent  refers  to  the  exchange  of 
views  now  going  forward  between  Presbyterian 
papers  relative  to  introducing  the  caste  princi¬ 
ple  into  the  Church  : 

So  far  as  the  Presbyterian  papers  have  taken 
sides  on  the  subject,  w’e  may  count  The  Interi¬ 
or  and  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  'as  favoring 
the  union  of  the  Northern  ami  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterians  at  the  expense  of  putting  colored 
churches  and  ministers  into  separate  Presby¬ 
teries  and  Synods  ;  and  The  Evanoeust  as 
against  such  a  union.  Although  the  latter  pa¬ 
per  sometimes  betrays  a  hostility  to  union  on 
other  grounds,  yet  here  it  is  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  right,  and  its  Western  contemporaries  are 
sadly  wrong.  Dr.  K.  W.  Patterson  of  Chicago 
gives  in  'The  Evanoelist  of  last  week  a  long 
and  able  discussion  of  the  subject  which  is 
along  right  lines.  He  shows  that  a  serious 
change  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Book  of  Government  in  order  to  arrange 
it  for  such  a  union. 

As  Dr.  Patterson  shows,  really  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  setting  apart  the  colored  Pres¬ 
byterians  into  separate  Presbyteries  and  Syn¬ 
ods  is  that  they,  it  is  said,  would  like  it.  No 
one  has  the  assurance — at  least  no  one  in  the 
North — to  give  as  a  reason  that  the  white 
Presbyterians  would  like  it.  That  would  be 
too  barefaced  a  confession  of  caste.  But  the 
excuse  is  made  most  w’elcome  that  the  colored 
people  would  like  the  arrangement.  But  al¬ 
lowing  that  they  like  caste— which  is  untrue 
enough — is  that  any  reason  for  granting  it’? 
If  they  are  inferior,  and  that  is  the  reason  the 
whites  have  for  wanting  to  be  rid  of  them, 
should  they  be  allowed  to  remain  under  inferi¬ 
or  influences?  Why  should  colored  caste 
spirit  be  condoned  any  more  than  white  caste 
spirit  ?  We  fail  to  see  any  reason.  Indeed,  if 
the  negroes  have  had  fewer  privileges  and  have 
made  less  advance,  then  every  privilege  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  e.xample  should  be  given  them.  Nor 
do  wo  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  negroes 
wish  to  be  shut  out  of  white  society,  except  as 
they  are  so  constantly  made  to  understiind 
that  their  society  is  not  wanted.  A  few  months 
^o  we  conducted  a  large  correspondence  with 
intelligent  negroes  in  the  South  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  their  feelings  on  various  ques¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  made  clear  that  they  do  not 
object  to  attending  the  same  schools  and 
churches  with  whites,  except  as  they  are  made 
the  objects  of  insult  in  so  doing.  Socially  the 
whites  are  generally  their  betters,  and  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  imagine  that  people  will  not  rather  like 
to  have  the  company  of  their  betters.  We  all 
like  it  if  our  betters  do  not  put  on  airs.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a  col¬ 
ored  annex  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  race 
prejudice,  while  it  would  rapidly  weaken  the 
colored  churches  thus  set  off.  These  colored 
annexes  are  all  failures,  whether  Methodist  or 
Presbyterian.  Colored  churches  will  grow  if 
they  have  equality  within  a  denomination,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  in  the  South.  Or  they  will 
grow  if  they  form  a  denomination  of  their  own  ; 
but  the  annexes  are  all  weak  and  worthless 
things.  And  the  sacrifice  of  their  colored 
churches  in  the  South  is  a  price  which  North¬ 
ern  Presbyterians  will  never  pay  for  even  so 
desirable  an  object  as  union  with  their  South¬ 
ern  wkite  brethren. 

The  Churchman  would  fain  set  us  right  in 
the  matter  of  “  The  Historic  Episcopate,”  and 
convince  us  that  there  are  not  now  two  views 
to  be  reconciled  by  its  doctors  :  the  one,  that 
Episcopacy  is  of  divine  appointment ;  the  other, 
that  it  was  of  sub-apostolic  origin,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  ecclesiastical  organization.  It  insists 
that  this  latter  view  is  not  held  by  Lightfoot 
and  others,  as  we  had  supposed.  It  specifies ; 

Bishop  Lightfoot  has  recently  denied  with 
much  emphasis  that  he  entertains  this  latter 
view  ;  it  is  certain  that  Cranmer,  Ussher,  and 
Hooker  never  held  it,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  was  not  “  the  general  view  of  the  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century.”  What  does  need  to 
be  pointed  out,  however,  is  this,  that  whatever 
slight  differenec  of  opinion  may  exist  or  may 
have  existed  among  Churchmen  as  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  Episcopacy,  and  as  to  whether  it  is  es¬ 
sentially  necessary  to  the  being,  or  only  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Church,  there  never  has  been 
any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  The 


Historic  Episcopate  has  been  practically  found 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  continuity  and  stead-  j 
fastness  of  the  historic  Church.  'The  argument  ' 
from  history  has  been  well  put  in  the  form  of 
a  dilemma — all  confess  that  Episcopacy  was 
either  of  apostolic  or  sub-apostolic  oilgin.  If 
of  apostolic  origin,  then  it  was  without  doubt 
instituted  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of 
Christ,  for  it  has  not  failed  ;  if  of  sub-apostolic 
origin,  then  the  alternative  form  of  polity  was 
tried  without  express  authority,  proved  to  be 
a  failure,  and  abandoned  almost  immediately, 
and  Episcopacy  was  instituted,  and  has  proved 
successful  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years.  In  the  one  case  Episcopacy  owes  its 
authority  to  divine  and  positive  institution  ;  in 
the  other  case,  its  authority  is  not  less  com¬ 
pletely  derived  from  the  providence  of  God  in 
history.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
former  view  of  the  origin  and  authority  of  Epis¬ 
copacy  is  the  one  which  is  held  by  the  Church, 
as  it  has  been  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  al¬ 
ways,  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  branches.  That 
this  is  the  reasonable  and  Scriptural  view,  it 
would  seem  that  no  one  can  doubt  who  ap¬ 
proaches  the  subject  with  a  candid  and  unbias¬ 
ed  mind,  and  investigates  it  fully.  And  what¬ 
ever  particular  views  individuals  like  Dr.  Hatch 
or  Dean  Stanley  have  entertained,  the  position 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  on  this  subject  is  definite 
and  unmistakable. 

There  has  been  no  little  controversy  in  years 
and  ages  gone  touching  what  may  fairly  be 
“  derived  from  the  providence  of  God  in  his¬ 
tory,”  especially  that  providence  which  guided 
the  writeiB  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  questions  thence  springing 
will  be  discussed  quite  into  the  millennium, 
and  until  bishops  shall  have  become  reduced, 
little  by  little,  to  their  original  Presbyterial 
parity  with  their  brethren. 

The  Catholic  Review  has  the  following  item, 
which  is  of  interest  to  the  Christian  public  gen 
erally : 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  favorable 
disposition  of  the  German  Government  towards 
the  Catholic  Church,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  consented  to  give  the  Church  mis¬ 
sionary  jurisdiction  over  a  territory  of  between 
3000  and  4000  square  kilometres,  in  possession 
of  the  German  East  African  Company.  This 
jurisdiction  is  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  de 
nominations,  it  being  the  policy  of  the  German 
Government  to  allow  the  missionaries  of  only 
one  religion  in  one  and  the  same  territory.  The 
district  allowed  to  our  missionaries  stretches 
from  the  coast  up  to  Kilimuajaro,  and  is  the 
healthiest  part  of  equatorial  Africa.  In  thus 
giving  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  a  single  church 
in  one  place,  the  Government  no  doubt  realizes 
the  great  scandal  that  is  presented  by  a  half 
dozen  so-called  Christian  churches,  without 
union  of  teaching  or  organization,  but  each  oc¬ 
cupying  a  position  of  hostile  rivalry  to  all  the 
rest,  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the  poor- 
heathen  to  Christianity.  The  effects  of  these 
divisions  are  sufficiently  shocking  in  so-called 
Christian  lands  ;  but  tliat  men  of  the  least 
common  sense,  not  to  say  Christian  feeling, 
should  not  only  sanction,  but  encourage,  this 
rivalry  of  sects — this  travesty  of  Christianity — 
in  the  presence  of  the  heathen,  surpasses  com¬ 
prehension.  The  fact  itself  is  as  strange  as  it 
is  deplorable. 

That  Germany  should  thus  have  become  the 
ally  of  the  Papal  Church,  is  very  remarkable  ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  question  how  far  that 
policy  can  be  pursued  without  offending  the 
susceptibilities  of  “  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Church,”  France.  It  must  be  that  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  has  taken  a  leaf  from  the  policy  inau¬ 
gurated  by  President  Grant,  in  regulating  our 
Indian  missions  in  such  a  way  as  to  forestall 
sectarian  strife?  No  church,  whatever  its  pre¬ 
tensions,  should  be  accorded  peculiar,  even  ex¬ 
clusive  claims  to  a  very  desirable  and  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  Africa,  and  yet  left  free  to 
push  operations  elsewhere  on  a  common  foot¬ 
ing  with  other  denominations.  Even  the  Pope 
cannot  thus  eat  his  cake  and  keep  it  whole  at 
the  same  time.  We  are  glad  to  note  that 
he  seems  to  accjuiesce  in  the  proposed  lim¬ 
itations.  If  there  is  to  be  something  like  a 
fair  division  and  allotment  of  territory  in  Af¬ 
rica,  to  the  end  that  the  work  may  be  ex¬ 
pedited  and  saved  from  all  untoward  competi¬ 
tions,  let  us  so  understand  it  at  the  start.  It 
will  surely  turn  out  a  good  plan  if  once  fully 
initiated,  and  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  fairness 
and  supreme  desire  to  extend  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  over  that  vast  and  benighted  country. 


The  Christian  Union,  which  is  hospiUible  to 
“the  New  Theology,”  refers  to  the  fact  that 
several  names  are  prominently  mentioned  as 
possible  successors  to  the  lamented  Dr.  Mark 
Hopkins  in  the  Presidency  of  the  American 
Board,  and  continues : 

Chief  among  these  are  Dr.  K.  H.  Storrs,  of 
Brooklyn;  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Yule ;  Dr. 
J.  H.  Seelye,  of  Amherst;  Judge  Shipman,  of 
Connecticut ;  Dr.  A.  L.  Chapin,  of  Beloit  ;  and 
the  Hon.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  the  present  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board,  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Storrs, 
who  was  first,  we  believe,  put  in  nomination,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  Chicago  “Ailvance,”  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  that  paper  absolutely  declining  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  used,  but  the  “Advance  ”  does 
not  regard  this  declination  as  decisive.  If  the 
Christian  Union  desired  to  serve  a  party,  and 
to  secure  the  election  of  a  President  who  w’ould 
be  acceptable  to  the  party  it  desired  to  serve, 
it  might  follow  the  example  of  some  of  its  con¬ 
temporaries  and  put  in  nomination  a  candidate. 
But  it  has  no  such  desire.  Our  one  aim 
throughout  this  discussion  has  been  simply  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  American  Board 
and  the  unity  and  cooperation  of  its  constitu¬ 
ency,  and  we  are  sure  that  this  can  only  be  done 
by  adhering  to  its  traditional  policy,  excluding 
from  its  work  and  its  platform  all  “  doubtful 
disputations,”  and  recognizing  as  equally  or¬ 
thodox  all  schools  and  parties  actually  fellow¬ 
shipping  one  another  in  councils,  associations, 
piiljiit  exchanges,  and  missionary  activity,  with¬ 
in  the  churches  of  its  constituency.  To  put  in 
nomination  at  Springfield  two  men,  each  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  a  party,  and  the  election  of 
one  sure  to  be  regarded  as  a  victory  over  the 
opposing  party,  would  be  in  the  last  degree  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  Board  and  the  cause  of  Christian 
missions  which  it  was  organized  to  promote. 
The  President  of  the  Board  should  represent 
no  party,  but,  as  did  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  Church 
universal.  He  should  be  elected  by  no  party, 
but  by  the  united  and  hearty  agreement  of  both 
parties.  He  should  in  his  office  be,  not,  like 
the  Speaker  of  the  American  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  a  party  representative,  but,  like  the 
Speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  a 
judicial  officer.  He  should  have  experience  as 
a  presiding  officer,  be  able  to  expedite  business, 
have  tact  to  recover  a  public  meeting  from  the 
injury  which  is  sometimes  inflicted  on  it  by  an 
infelicitous  speech  or  a  partisan  cabal  ;  he 
should  have  the  power  of  compact  expression, 
the  ability  to  put  much  into  few  words  ;  but  he 
should,  above  all,  be  known  and  recognized  as 
a  man  superior  to  all  partisanship,  and  with 
wisdom  and  strength  enough  to  maintain  a 
truly  judicial  attitude  in  every  question  that 
may  arise,  and  above  all  suspicion  of  either 
using  the  power  of  his  office  to  promote  the 
interests  of  a  party  or  of  being  used  by  a  party 
stronger  or  more  dexterous  than  himself. 

The  Observer  thus  concludes  on  the  subject 
of  “  Romanism  in  America  ”  : 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  if  Romanism 
does  not  continue  to  increase  as  it  did,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  Protestant  churches  have  been  alive 
to  the  necessities  of  the  hour,  and  haveexerteil 
themselves  to  occupy  the  land.  This  nation 
will  have  religion,  arul  it  will  be  some  form  of 
Christian  religion.  If  we  do  not  have  a  pun;, 
intelligent,  Biblical  Christianity,  there  will  be  a 
corrupt  form  of  Christianity  rather  than 
atheism  or  pantheism  or  rationalism.  Infi¬ 
delity  will  never  preserve  the  nation  from  su¬ 
perstition  or  impure  religion.  It  only  exposes 


human  nature  to  all  sorts  of  unworthy  and  evil 
influences  claiming  to  be  supernatural.  It  is 
by  the  positive  inculcation  of  the  Word  of  God, 
by  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  old  in  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the 
exemplification  of  evangelical  truth  in  a  godly 
walk  and  conversation,  that  the  spread  of 
Romanism  is  to  be  made  impossible  in  this 
great  country.  Let  the  lamps  of  all  our  church¬ 
es  be  trimmed  and  burning.  Let  not  their 
faith  fail  in  this  hour  of  their  opportunity. 
Everything  is  full  of  promise  where  the  Word 
of  God  is  glorified,  where  the  cross  of  Christ  is 
lifted  up,  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  reveals 
itself  in  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Advocate  warmly  seconds  Chaplain 
M’Cabe’s  crusade  for  a  “  Million  for  Missions.”" 
It  is  greatly  encouraged  with  the  gooil  pros¬ 
pect.  The  Eastern  Conferences  have  made  “  an 
admirable  increase  ”  in  their  collections,  and 
success  now  depends  upon  the  Fall  Conferences, 
of  the  North-west,  the  Central-west,  the  South¬ 
west,  and  the  Far-west.  Our  contemporary 
thus  “  winds  its  bugle  horn  ” : 

Some  say  that  there  is  too  much  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  it.  The  presiding  elders  are  competing 
with  one  another ;  the  districts  with  one 
another ;  the  charges  with  each  other ;  suc¬ 
cessors  with  predecessors,  until  the  verj’  Sun¬ 
day-school  classes  are  engaged  in  warm  com¬ 
petition.  And  they  say  Let  us  ignore  these 
things  ;  let  us  have  but  one  motive,  forgetting 
what  the  Church  ever  gave,  or  what  the  dis¬ 
trict  ever  gave,  but  giving  from  a  high  and 
holy  motive — for  Christ  and  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  This  ignoring  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  others  do,  seems  to  be  an  exalted 
pity,  but  without  judging  particular  persons,  it 
may  be  but  an  affectation  of  piety  in  a  volun¬ 
tary  humility.  St.  Paul  provides  us  with  a  fair 
example  of  the  way  to  induce  persons  to  give. 
He  employed  every  motive  :  “  For  I  know  the 
forwardness  of  your  mind,  for  which  I  boast  of 
you  to  them  of  Macedonia,  that  Achaia  was 
ready  a  year  ago  ;  and  your  zeal  hath  provoked 
very  many.”  But  he  did  not  rely  on  that,  for 
he  says :  “  Y'et  have  I  sent  the  brethren,  lest 
our  boasting  of  you  should  be  in  vain  in  this 
behalf  ;  that,  as  I  said,  ye  may  be  ready.” 

Push  the  battle,  then.  Give,  and*  induce 
others  to  give,  for  Christ,  for  Missions,  for  our 
brethren,  whom  wo  have  sent  out.  Give  to 
bring  up  our  churches,  or  districts,  or  Confer¬ 
ences.  Do  not  neglect  the  other  causes ;  do 
not  forget  or  lose  sight  of  them.  But  the  im¬ 
pulse  from  success  will  react  favorably  upon 
every  worthy  cause.  It  is  a  kind  of  crisis  in 
the  Missionary  movement.  The  attention  of 
the  Denomination  is  concentrated  upon  this 
one  possible  achievement,  and  not  only  will 
Methodism  draw  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  but 
another  deep  breath  of  joyous  strength,  and 
will  go  forth  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run 
a  race  in  every  path  of  Christian  benevolence ; 
other  Denominations  will  see  our  good  works, 
and,  we  trust,  magnify  the  grace  of  God,  which 
leads  to  willing  sacrifices  and  steady,  earnest 
toil,  and  themselves  be  encouraged  by  whole¬ 
some  competition,  so  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  every  land  will  receive  a  mighty  im¬ 
petus.  Thanks  be  to  God,  so  closely  related 
are  the  different  Christian  Denominations,  that 
the  triumph  of  one  is  an  incentive  to  all,  and 
even  Denominationalism,  which  many  decry, 
not  only  by  the  needful  growth  of  the  different 
communions,  but  by  their  interaction  as  in¬ 
citements  to  good  works,  will  bring  forth  fruit 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

The  Examiner  is  impressed  with  the  wise 
policy  of  a  certain  church,  or  at  least  its  lead¬ 
ing  men,  who  after  looking  over  the  ground 
called  a  halt,  and  quietly  resolved  that  where¬ 
as  they  had  all  along  “  been  talking  their  pas¬ 
tor  down,”  they  would  now  reverse  all  this 
and  “talk  him  up.”  They  would  take  pains  to 
speak  well  of  him  on  all  suitable  and  proper 
occasions — a  course,  let  us  add,  that  has  now 
worked  like  a  charm  for  the  prosperity  of  that 
church  for  years  out  of  mind  !  Our  contem¬ 
porary  well  says  ; 

That  is,  indeed,  the  turning  point  of  the  whole 
mutter — the  loyalty  of  the  people.  Without  it 
success  is  impossible.  Some  shrewd  observer 
has  remarked  that  if  a  man  wants  tc>  be  rich,  he 
must  ask  permission  of  his  wife,  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  a  man  cannot  ^et 
rich  if  he  has  a  wasteful  and  extravagant  wife. 
And  may  it  not  be  said  of  a  minister,  that  if  he 
is  to  be  successful  he  must  ask  permission  of 
his  church  ?  If  his  people  are  cold  and  criti¬ 
cal,  if  they  are  constantly  looking  out  for  im¬ 
perfections  and  making  sour  comments  on  his 
slips— if,  in  short,  they  “  talk  him  ilow’n  ”  on 
every  occasion,  he  will  go  down  as  sure  as  fate. 
No  man  can  swim  with  such  a  nether  millstone 
about  his  neck  as  the  fault-findings  of  a  cen¬ 
sorious  flock.  Nothing  may  be  so  confidently 
relied  on  to  destroy  a  minister’s  influence  for 
good,  as  persistent  tiilking  him  down  by  those 
who  should  give  him  their  loyal  and  affection¬ 
ate  support. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  will  contribute 
more  powerfully  to  ministerial  success  than 
judicious  “  talking  up  ”  of  a  pastor  by  his  peo¬ 
ple.  We  say  “judicious,”  for  we  by  no  means 
advocate  the  indiscriminate  and  fulsome  praise 
that  some  admirers  of  a  minister  indulge  in. 
If  a  man  is  only  a  fair  preacher,  it  is  not  judi¬ 
cious  to  rave  about  his  sermons  as  if  he  were 
a  Beecher  or  a  Spurgeon.  The  way  to  “  talk 
up  ”  a  pastor  is  to  speak  with  truthful  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  things  in  which  he  is  strong,  to 
praise  heartily  and  with  no  qualifying  “  buts  ” 

I  the  things  that  he  does  well,  and  let  a  charita¬ 
ble  silence  fall  over  bis  defects  and  failures. 
Towards  a  pastor  one  should  preserve  an  atti¬ 
tude  similar  to  that  maintained  by  a  loyal  wife 
to  her  husband,  or  a  filial  son  to  his  father. 

I  We  need  not  be  unconscious  of  his  faults,  we 
I  need  not  be  blind  to  his  failures — indeed,  the 
!  greater  our  affection  the  more  keen  will  be  our 
!  appreciation  of  both— but  we  may  help  him  to 
I  forget  the  one  and  to  overcome  the  other.  Per- 
I  fection  is  not  to  be  expected  or  demanded,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  well  very  imperfect  peo¬ 
ple  may  get  on  together  if  they  agree  to  make 
the  most  of  each  other’s  virtues  and  the  least 
of  each  other’s  faults. 

Not  only  is  a  minister  inspired  to  do  his  best, 
to  do  better  than  he  or  any  one  #lse  im^ined 
he  could  do,  by  a  church  that  believes  in  him 
and  persistently  talks  him  up,  but  there  is  a 
reflex  influence  on  the  spiritual  life  of  ^  the 
church  that  is  of  great  value.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  critical,  and  so  more  or  less  hostile 
spirit,  is  incompatible  with  high  spiritual  at¬ 
tainments.  It  is  relaxing,  unbracing,  enervat¬ 
ing.  A  church  animated  by  this  spirit  becomes 
weak,  disorganized,  listless.  Even  if  no  open 
dissensions  arise,  there  is  internal  disharmony, 
a  lack  of  that  cordial  unity  which  is  so  indis¬ 
pensable  to  aggressive  effort.  It  means  an  ar- 
I  rest  of  development  if  not  positive  dwindling 
away.  For  its  own  sake,  therefore,  as  well  as 
for  the  minister’s,  every  church  should  give  a 
hearty,  constant  support  to  its  chosen  pastor, 
should  be  jealous  of  his  honor,  and  should  give 
him  always  a  good  report  in  the  community.  . 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  some  of  our  Baptist  friends  may  in¬ 
terpret  as  “  meant  sarcastic  ” — just  a  little  so ; 

Reobdination. — We  learn  from  our  Baptist 
exchanges  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  McBride,  D.D., 
has  been  installed  pastor  of  the  Centennial 
Church  in  Brooklyn.  Dr.  McBride  was  original¬ 
ly  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  after¬ 
wards  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Belfast  Council  in  1884.  It  appears  that 
I  Dr.  McBride  was  reordained  by  our  Baptist 
!  brethren.  This  is  a  pleasant  indication  of  that 
I  spirit  of  Christian  union,  which  we  are  told 
is  “  in  the  air,”  and  is  carrying  evei7thing  be¬ 
fore  it.  Here  is  a  man  who  for  years  has  been 
officiating  as  the  pastor  of  a  Christian  Church, 

'  and  yet  because  he  altered  his  views  as  to  the 
mode  and  subjects  of  baptism,  he  Ls  reordained, 
i  The  orders  he  obtained  from  what  every  sane 
■  man  must  admit  it  to  be,  a  Church  of  Christ, 

^  are  coolly  ignored,  and  the  solemn  rite  of  set¬ 
ting  liini  apart  to  the  ministry  is  rejieated.  It 
'  seems  to  us  that  there  is  room  for  considerable 
'  progress  yet  before  things  are  ripe  for  the  re¬ 
union  of  all  evangelical  believers. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SERIES.  Man  cannot  comfort  (Job  xvi.  2i,  but  God  is  not  infants,  but  full-pfrown  sons  and  daui?h- 

- iund.r,  Angu.t  14,  1887.  Can,  and  does  comfort  by  His  pardoning,  sus-  ters  (Rom.  viii.  17).  If  we  are  God’s  children, 

— — — — - ' —  taining  grace  (Psa.  xciv.  19),  We  begin  to  ex-  then  w'e  are  greatly  beloved  by  Him,  we  are  of 

THE  BEITITUDES.  l>erience  this  comfort  in  this  life,  we  gather  exalted  rank,  more  exalted  than  any  rank  of 

Th  I  „  some  of  the  celestial  fruits  as  we  journey  worldly  honor,  and  as  children  we  shall  always 

1.  Auu  84iirgthrm"utS  hewen‘tupintoamoun.  through  the  wilderness,  but  the  full  glory  seek  to  do  our  Father’s  will,  and  so  to  receive 
tain :  and  when  he  wa-s  set,  hi8  disciples  came  unto  him :  I  awnit<5  iiq  bevond  the  dvincr  All  tears  are  His  “Well  doue ’’  when  the  service  is  ended. 

2.  And  he  oi)ened  his  mouth  and  taught  them,  saying.  .  awailS  US  oejouu  me  ^  t  s ,  *  ion-  »  i  » 

3.  Blessed  are  the  poor  Inspirit:  lor  theirs  Is  the  king-  wiped  away  as  we  step  over  the  threshold  of  i-io\e  13  tne  luiniiing  oi  the  law. 

’*T*BieMTdTre  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  he  com-  our  eternal  home  (Rom.  viii.  18;  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  VERSES  10-12.  “  Blessed  are  they  which  are 
torted.  18).  But  there  is  a  comfort  here  also  for  those  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake,  f6r  theirs  is 

e:  ilS  \re^hey®which'do '‘hunger  and^hlr8t®^^^  are  afflicted,  and  who  trust  God  even  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  [the 


6.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  .  who  are  afflicted,  and  wno  trusi  UOQ  even  iicavcu.  xjicsocu  aic  .yc;  (tuc 

righteousness:  for  they  shall  be  filled.  ^  ^  ^  whon  Ho  sppins  to  be  slaviniT  them  “Weep*  Lord  addresses  His  words  now  more  particu- 

7.  Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  ;  wnen  ne  seems  to  oe  siayiuj,  meiii.  ^  tt-„  4.  j  Tri™i 

8.  blessed  are  the  pure  In  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God.  '  inrr  may  endure  for  a  but  joy  coineth  111  larly  to  His  Disciples,  who  sat  around  HimJ 

thech\1^norG^‘d.‘’®"^““^®”' moming.’’  “They  shall  be  comforted.”  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you, 

10.  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteous-  comforts  US  while  we  are  carrying  the  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 

11.  Blessed  are  y”when  men*ehaii  revile  you,  and  per- 1  burden,  our  very  faith  in  His  love  is  a  sweet  falsely,  for  My  sake.  Rejoice  and  be  exceed- 

fl^eTy.’ior  my ‘USe.”  comfort,  His  whisper  “  It  is  I ;  Be  not  afraid,”  ing  glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven : 

12  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad :  for  great  Is  your  calms  the  soul '  and  when  we  are  through  with  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were 

I  the  dlsclpltoe.’snd  trom  the  other  side  trace  before  you.”  Tour  scholars  will  probably 

'..“fi  r?t“WVdl',‘r,.“iSo'r'S  the  threads  ot  His  lorloK  proMdeu^  in  all  the  ncTer 
good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out.  and  to  be  trodden  ,  sorrows  of  this  life,  then  our  comfort  Will  be  ets  and  martyrs  ol  tne  unurcn  nave  Known  ii. 
“?f."Iare'’itenghtof  the  world.  A  city  that  Is  set  on  an  complete,  and  our  tears  will  give  place  to  songs  But  the  teacher  should  call  the  attention  of 

hill  cannot  be  hid.  I  of  praise  class  to  the  fact  of  the  sufferings  of  the 

bu^®hetbSron''aS»rar^^^^^  i  Vebse  5.  “Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  early  Church;  and  to  this  other  fact,  that  of 

that  are  In  the  house.  '  shall  inherit  the  earth  ”  The  meek  are  the  the  eleven  Disciples  (omitting  Judas  Iscariot), 

16.  Let  your  light  »o  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  .  siittii  iiiiieiiL  Lue  .  n  ^  j  •  i  a. 

see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  In  patient,  contented  ones,  not  restless  in  the  all  sunerea  a  violent  aeatn  out  jonn,  ana  lor  | 

heaven.  j^BgoTT  E  KITTEEDOE  D  D  Place  where  God  has  placed  them,  not  envious  three  centuries  the  billows  of  blood  rolled  over 

Golden  Text.  -  “Groce  and  ‘truth  came  by  of  others,  not  easily  ruffled  by  circumstances,  the  ark  of  the  Lord. 

Jesus  C/trisi.”— John  i.  17,  not  quick  to  take  offence.  They  are  not  lack-  But  according?  to  these  words  of  Jesus,  all 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  only  long  ing  in  a  proper  respect  for  themselves,  but  these  persecuted  and  suffering  ones  were  bless- 
discourse  which  we  have  recorded  from  the  j  there  is  no  oi'er-esfinioiton  of  their  own  impor-  ed,  for  they  w’ere  the  companions  of  the  proph- 
lips  of  Christ.  It  was  spoken  in  the  first  year  tance.  The.y  are  not  weak  in  character,  but  ets  in  persecution  for  righteousness’  sake,  and 
of  His  ministry,  and  the  locality,  if  we  accept  j  they  have  learned  that  to  bear  patiently  an  they  would  be  the  sharers  in  their  blessedness 
T a. _ jia.! _ _ ! _ .  .1 _ _ .ax  .Vxax  laxf.  axhaaoD  thfi  ripht.  ofrcward.  “  Holv  suffcrine  Is  tfic  most  srlori- 


Mount  Tabor  and  Tiberias.  It  may  be  inter- 1  cross-bearers  shall  not  lose  in  the  long  run :  33,  .36 ;  James  i.  2 ;  Rev.  ii.  10. 
estlng  for  the  teachers  to  notice  Dr.  Robinson’s  they  “shall  inherit  the  earth  ”  (Psalm  xxxvii.  But  what  is  the  relation  of  this  truth  to  our 
description  of  this  place.  He  says  “The  road  11;  Rev.  v.  10).  Not  only  wfil  they  receive  classes?  Willourscholarseversufferpersecu- 
passes  down  to  Hattin  on  the  west  of  the  Tell ;  /leamt/i/ rewards  which  will  more  than  com-  tion  for  Christ’s  sake  ?  Yes;  notastheproph- 
as  we  approached,  we  turned  off  from  the  path  pensate  for  the  losses  here,  but  they  will  in  ets  and  Apostles  suffered,  but  any  boy  or  girl, 
toward  the  right,  in  order  to  ascend  the  East-  this  life  be  prospered:  for  the  promise  is  of  however  young,  who  resolves  to  live  a  holy 
ern  Horn.  As  seen  on  this  side,  the  Tell  or  “  an  hundred-fold  ”  this  side  the  final  victory,  life,  and  refuses  to  yield  to  temptation,  will 
mountain  is  merely  a  low  ridge  some  thirty  or  i  and  the  “Well  done”  of  the  Lord.  know  the  meaning  of  persecution,  and  it  is  of- 

forty  feet  in  height,  and  not  ten  minutes  in  Verse  6.  “Blessed  are  they  which  do  him-  ten  true,  that  it  is  harder  to  meet  the  derision  of 
length  from  east  to  west.  At  its  eastern  end  ger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  schoolmates  and  bear  their  ridicule,  than  it 
Is  an  elevated  point  or  horn,  perhaps  sixty  [shall  be  filled.”  The  picture  here  is  of  one  would  be  to  face  a  violent  death  for  Christs 
feet  above  the  plain ;  and  at  the  western  end  not  only  desiring  righteousness,  but  desiring  sake.  We  can  sometimes  brace  ourselves  to 
another  not  so  high ;  these  give  to  the  ridge  at.  j  it  with  such  an  intensity  of  longing  as  to  be  meet  a  great  sorrow,  when  befoie  the  P^tty 
a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  saddle,  and  are  painful,  like  one  suffering  from  hunger  and  persecutions  by  our  companions  we  grow  timid 
called  Kurun  Hattin,  or  Horns  of  Hattin.  But  thirst.  Multitudes  of  Church  members  have  S'lid  cowardly.  Is  there  not  a  truth  here  even 
the  singularity  of  this  ridge,  is  that  on  reach-  a  wish  to  be  free  from  sin,  and  to  be  like  for  th®  youngest  children  in  our  schools.  Urge 
ing  the  top  you  find  that  it  lies  along  the  very  Christ;  but  the  wish  has  no  strength:  it  is  them  to  he  brave  for  Jesus  sake,  and  He  will 
border  of  the  great  southern  plain,  where  this  only  a  religious  sentiment,  which  is  swept  reward  us  gloriously  for  every  suffering  we  en- 
latter  sinks  off  at  once  by  a  precipitous  offset  away  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  But  when  dure  for  Him. 

to  the  lower  plain  of  Hattin,  from  which  the  j  the  Christian  longs  for  holiness  with  an  in-  Verses  12-16.  My  article  is  already  so  long 
northern  side  of  the  Tell  rises  very  steeply,  \  tense  passion— more  than  he  desires  earthly  that  I  will  add  only  a  few  thoughts  on  these 
not  much  less  than  400  feet.  The  summit  of  |  riches  or  honors  or  pleasures ;  when  like  Paul  richly  suggestive  and  solemn  verses, 
the  Eastern  Horn  is  a  little  circular  plain ;  and  he  is  ready  to  count  all  things  as  loss  that  he  “  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  or  of  society, 
the  top  of  the  lower  ridge  between  the  two  may  win  Christ ;  when  the  cry  of  his  eager  Christians  are  like  salt  in  two  ways— first,  in 
horns  is  also  flattened  to  a  plain.”  This  was  soul  is  “This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  the  arresting  and  preventing  moral  corruption, 
probably  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  It  is  about  things  which  are  behind  and  reaching  forth  second,  in  giving  to  society  a  healthj  moral 
seven  miles  from  Capernaum.  Are  we  to  un-  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  savor.  But  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor, 
derstand  that  this  sermon  as  recorded  by  Mat-  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  call-  if  i®  without  any  value,  and  cannot  be  salted 
thew  was  delivered  at  one  time,  or  has  the  ing  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus” — this  is  hunger-  again.  Salt  which  is  pure  has  always  a  savor. 
Evangelist  collected  together  the  sayings  of  |  ing  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  and  the  and  so  w'hen  our  religion  is  free  from  w'orldli- 
Christ  on  different  occasions  and  arranged  |  promise  is  of  perfect  and  complete  satisfac-  “ess  and  the  taint  of  selfishness,  when  it  is 
them  ingeniously  by  topics?  The  first  sup-  tion.  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  then  it  is 

position  is  probably  the  correct  one,  though  '‘They  shall  be  filled."  David  said  “I  shall  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  a  Church  composed 
some  have  adopted  the  latter  theory.  Is  this  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  Thy  likeness  ”  such  disciples  will  be  a  mighty  power  for 
sermon  and  that  recorded  by  Luke  the  same  j  (Psalm  xvii.  15).  Many  a  man  that  longs  after  righteousness  in  society.  \\  orldly  Christians 
discourse,  that  is.  Have  we  two  accounts  of  j  wealth,  never  touches  the  golden  round  on  the  are  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor.  The  mere  pro- 
the  same  sermon,  or  were  there  two  discourses  i  ladder.  This  life  is  full  of  disappointments,  ft'ssion  amounts  to  nothing.  Only  as  we  have 
delivered,  Matthew  giving  us  the  first,  and  :  and  even  if  one  could  see  every  desire  and  am-  spiritual  beauty  and  power  in  our  characters, 
Luke  the  second  ?  There  is  a  wide  difference  .  bition  realized,  there  would  be  no  satisfaction :  "  iB  we  be  of  any  spiritual  benefit  to  others ; 
of  view  on  this  question.  Most  writers  hold  for  only  as  Christ  is  “  in  us  the  hope  of  glory,” 

that  the  two  accounts  are  of  the  same  sermon,  “  This  world  can  never  give  shall  we  leave  a  divine  impress  on  the  commu- 

but  some  believe  that  there  were  two  sermons  The  bliss  for  whicli  we  sigh.”  nity  in  which  we  live.  You  know  pure  salt  as 

delivered  in  close  succession.  On  the  one  side  But  the  Christian  whose  deepest  longing  is  to  soon  as  you  taste  it;«o  the  Christian  should 
it  is  urged  that  the  subject  matter  is  the  same  be  like  his  Master,  will  find  full  satisfaction  in  be  known  by  all  men  as  a  follower  of  Jesus,  as 
in  the  two  accounts,  and  if  Luke’s  record  is  of  heaven.  We  shall  be  filled  “with  alTthe  ful-  a  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  “Ye  are  the 
a  different  sermon,  we  find  in  it  the  same  fun-  ness  of  God.”  The  “  white  robes  ”  in  the  vis-  light  of  the  world  ”  (John  ix.  5). 
damental  ideas  which  we  find  in  these  chap-  ion  of  John  are  typical  of  the  perfect  right-  Jesus  is  the  one  and  only  true  Light,  He  is 
ters  in  Matthew’,  while  on  the  other  side,  it  is  eousness  of  believers  in  glory.  “  We  shall  be  the  Son  of  Righteousness,  and  the  Christian' 
said  that  Matthew  places  the  Saviour  as  He  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.”  derives  his  light  from  Him.  We  have  no  light 

speaks  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  Luke  “in  Verse  7.  “Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  in  ourselves.  Our  profession  is  not  so  much 

the  plain  ”  after  He  had  come  down  from  the  they  shall  obtain  mercy.”  The  merciful  are  as  a  spark  in  itself;  the  creed  is  not  a  light, 

mountain  (Luke  vi.  17),  and  that  in  the  ac-  those  who  instead  of  being  absorbed  in  selfish  the  soundest  orthodoxy  gives  no  moral  illu- 
count  by  Matthew  the  sermon  was  preached  aims  and  purposes,  are  full  of  compassion  for  mination ;  only  a  living  Christ  in  the  believer 
to  the  disciples  alone  while  Luke  gives  us  the  the  suffering  and  the  needy,  and  devote  their  can  make  him  shine,  and  by  shining  attract 
idea  that  it  w’as  preached  also  to  the  people  lives  to  alleviating  human  misery.  The  world  others  out  of  the  darkness  to  the  glorious  cen- 
(Luke  vi.  20,  vii.  1).  My  own  belief  is  that  the  is  full  of  selfishness,  and  even  the  majority  of  tral  son  (Eph.  iii.  9;  Phil.  ii.  15). 

two  records  are  of  one  and  the  same  sermon,  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ  seem  to  live  “  Have  we  grace  ?  Then  it  must  be  seen. 

The  first  word  of  this  discourse  is  a  blessing,  for  self  more  than  for  those  who  were  the  ob-  Have  we  the  Spirit?  Then  there  must  be  fruit, 
and  in  this  respect  it  stands  in  its  richness  of  j  jects  of  the  divine  compassion.  Try  to  count  Have  we  any  saving  religion  ?  Then  there 
love  over  against  the  law  with  its  sternness  of  j  up  those  whom  you  know  that  live  for.others,  must  be  a  difference  of  habits,  tastes,  and  turn 
-command.  And  yet  this  sermon  is  the  grand  and  have  learned  the  secret  of  true  happiness,  of  mind  between  us  and  those  who  think  only 
spiritual  explanation  of  the  law,  Sinai  and  the  j  and  I  think  you  will  find^the!  number  very  of  the  world.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  true 
Mountof  Beatitudes  one  in  beautiful  harmony.  I  small.  But  the  merciful”  shall  obtain  mercy.”  Christianity  is  something  more  than  being 
Verse  3.  “  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  i  God  will  be  better  to  them  than  theyjwere  to  baptized  and  going  to  church.  ‘  Salt  ’  and 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Now  the  j  fheir  fellow-men  ;  for  every  loving  word,  every  ‘  light  ’  evidently  imply  peculiarity  both  of 
first  thought  as  we  read  these  Beatitudes,  is  kind  act,  every  deed  of  sympathy,  there  will  heart  and  life,  of  faith  and  practice.  We  must 
that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  was  the  opposite  I  come  as  a  reward  the  fullness  of  God’s  love  dare  to  be  singular  and  unlike  the  world,  if  we 
of  the  maxims  of  the  world,  and  also  of  the  |  into  the  soul.  The  happiest,  sunniest  Chris-  mean  to  be  saved.”  And  the  one  grand  and 
corrupt  Judaism  of  His  time.  Those  w’hom  tians  in  the  worl  1  to-day,  are  those  who  have  highest  purpose  in  letting  our  light  shine,  is 
He  called  blessed,  were  the  ones  esteemed  by  j  crucified  self  on  the  Cross,  and  whose^livesjare  to  glorify  our  Father,  which  is  in  heaven  (1 
the  world  as  unhai>py,  and  in  His  emphasis  of  spent  in  good  works  for  others :  lifting  off  bur-  Cor.  x.  31 1. 
the  inner  spiritual  life.  He  opposed  the  carnal  dens,  wiping  away  tears,  and  helpingjSatan’s  — — 

x’iews  and  the  legal  righteousness  of  His  own  slaves  to  break  their  fetters  of  bondage.  “They  LOOKING  FOR  THE  “STAR  Of  BETHLEHEU.” 
nation.  And  yet  this  doctrine  of  .Jesus  was  not  shall  obtain  mercy  ”  (Matt.  vii.  2).  [From  a  Letter  in  Boston  Journal.) 

a  am*  statement,  as  you  will  see  by  turning  to  “Whosoever  showeth  mercy,  shall  obtain  If  one  stands  facing  the  north  In  the  early  part 
such  passages  as  Psa.  xxxiv.  18,  xxxvii.  11,  fresh  mercy  from  God.”  (9  o  clock)  of  any  clear  night  at  this  time  of  the 


Ixxiii.  1,  li.  17;  1  Sam.  ii.  7-9;  Isa.  Ivii.  15,  Ixi. 
1-3. 

If  Jesus  had  said  “  Blessed  are  the  poor,” 


“  Y’oti  forgive  a  small  error,  but  God  will  for¬ 
give  all  your  sins.” 


LOOKING  FOR  THE  “  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEU.” 

[From  a  Letter  In  Boston  Journal.) 

It  one  stands  facing  the  north  In  the  early  part 
(9  o’clock)  of  any  clear  night  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  he  will  easily  perceive  the  constellation  of 
Ursa  Major.  It  will  be  noticed  nearly  overhead, 
though  somewhat  to  the  northwest,  and  is  the 


and  stopiied  there,  we  might  have  argued  that  25,  and  you  will  see  the  lot  of  the  unmerciful, 
there  was  a  virtue  in  voluntary  poverty,  and  Verse  8.  “Blessed  are  the  i)ure  in  hearl 


Read  James  ii.  Matt.  xxv\  42,  Luke  xvi.  luost  brilliant  of  all  constellations  in  this  section 


,  and  vou  will  see  the  lot  of  the  unmerciful.  ^l^rs  number  seven, 

’  ■  •  ,  a  '^keir  shape,  as  a  group,  originated  the 

Verse  8.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  of  “the  dipper.”  The  two  bright  stars  in 


that  riches  were  of  necessity  a  curse  to  their  ^  for  they  shall  see  God.”  Those  who  are  more  the  end  of  this  constellation  farthest  from  the 
possessor.  But  He  said  “  Blessed  are  the  isjor  |  careful  to  be  inwardly  holy  than  to  be  correct  handle,  are  the  “  pointers,”  so  called  because  they 
IN  SPIRIT,”  whose  condition  is  the  opposite  of  in  all  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  whose 

that  described  in  Rev.  iii.  17,  those  who  feel  piety  is  not  in  external  show  but  in  hcart-juir-  through  the  pointers  and  straight  to  Polaris,  Uience 
their  spiritual  povert}*  by  reason  of  sin,  and  so  |  ity,  whose  moral  integrity  is  the  resplendent  in  the  ojiposiie  direction  to  an  equal  distance,  but 
long  for  divine  riches  (Isa.  Ixvi.  2).  The  law  |  background  of  the  daily  life  of  word  and  act,  the  line  bearing  siightly  to  the  left.  The  end 

makes  one  poor,  but  the  Gospel  makes  the  !  No  man  is  pure  bv  nature  (Gen  viii  21  Prov  this  last  line  will  be  in  the  midst  of  a  constella- 
1  •  I,  .  1  a  au  a  .  ,  a-* u  uiu u  IS  1  c  iiaiui t  I VTt  11.  >  1 1 1.  - 1 .  1 1 u > .  tioii,  wlioso  livo  biightcst  stafs  Hro  sliaoed  Hkc  tlic 

soul  iich.  Humility  stands  at  the  top  of  all  ^  xx.  9,  Jer.  xvii.  9),  and  yet  without  holiness  no  letter  W,  with  the  side  toward  the  west  somewhat 
the  Beatitudes.”  “The  crowning  glory  of  the  |  man  can  see  God;  He  dwelleth  only  in  the  fallen  out.  This  group  of  stars  marks  the  outline 
law  is  poverty  in  spirit.”  And  when  one  is  ,  clean  heart,  and  imimrity  cannot  enter  the  of  the  constellaiion  of  Cassiopeia,  and  ouglit  easily 
thus  conscious  of  his  nothingness  and  unwor- ,  New  Jerusalem  iHeb.  xii.  14i.  Only  l^y  a  di-  ‘^e" form  a  tr^angJroVTSfvV'^^^^^  midwarS 
thiness,  then  he  becomes  the  possessor  of  the  I  vine,  regenerating  power  can  the  heart  be  the  opening  and  a  little  toward  Polaris  tlie  average 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  its  comforts,  made  pure  (Psa.  li.  10).  And  this  truth  is  most  observer  may  see  a  faint  star,  which  with  the  three 
and  its  deep  satisfaction.  “We  must  begin  vividly  brought  out  in  1  .John  iii.  9.  othei-s  inake  a  figure  of  diamond  shape.  It  is  to 

low,  if  we  would  build  high.’’  When  pride  |  “They  shall  see  God.”  Not ‘merely  know 

keeps  the  door  of  the  heart,  God  cannot  enter;  |  God  Intellectually,  be  able  to  give  a  definition  for  in  tins  immediate  vicinity  it  is  expected  to  aji- 
but  when  the  penitent  sinner  is  low  in  the  of  His  attributes,  for  one  may  have  this  knowl-  P*^ar.  The  observer,  with  good  eyesight,  may  fa- 
dust  of  self-abasement,  and  the  lips  cr>’  honest-  edge  and  yet  be  impure  in  heart,  but  the  ref-  compete  with  the  professional  observer  in 

ly  “I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  erence  here  is  to  communion  with  God,  a  .sou/  peLanceTt  w^s  tirs^ seen 

ashes,”  then  God  comes  in  and  brings  in  His  vision  of  His  grace  and  truth,  such  as  Paul  only  an  hour  previous  a  telescope  had  been  direct- 
kingdom  with  all  its  infinite  wealth  with  Him.  [  wishes  for  the  believers  in  Ephesus  (Eph.  i.  17,  toward  it. 

Impress  the  truth  on  the  scholars,  that  in  I8i,  and  which  he  longed  after  for  himself,  OUR  mineral  PRODUCTS, 

and  of  themselves  there  is  nothing  to  be  proud  ,  when  he  says  “  That  I  may  know  Him,  and  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the 
of,  for  sin  has  made  it  true  of  us  all  “  There  is  ^  the  power  of  His  resurrection  and  the  fellow-  country  increased  In  round  numbers  from  $428,- 
no  good  thing  in  us.”  Only  when  divine  grace  j  ship  of  His  sufferings  ”  (Phil.  iii.  10).  When  ^00,000  in  1885  to  ^65,000,000  in  1886.  The  im- 

repairs  and  furnishes  the  soul,  do  we  possess  j  Paul  wrote  this  he  had  begun  to  see  God  in  mcreased^‘'f.md”uct^^^^  o^"pUdr^!n’ Tom^Su^S 

any  true  riches.  “  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  Christ,  and  the  vision  was  so  glorious,  that  he  long  tons  la  1885  to  5,683,329  long  tons  in  1886, 
but  unto  Thy  name  be  all  the  glory.”  longed  to  gain  a  fuller  knowledge,  and  so  have  appreciation  of  seventy-five  cents  in  the 

Verse  4.  “  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  .  a  clearer  vision.  In  heaven  we  “  shall  know,  »  -  -  a  total  gain 

.,  u  II  I _ ..x-a  .1  »>  1  1  )>  1  X  .  o*  $30,483,360  in  this  industry  alone.  Total  spot 

they  shall  be  comforted.  |  even  as  also  we  are  known,”  and  our  eternity  value  of  all  iron  and  steel  iii  the  first  stage  of 

We  look  with  sympathy  upon  those  who  ,  will  be  one  ot  perfect  and  ecstatic  communion  manufacture,  $142,500,000,  an  increase  of  $49,500,- 

mourn,  but  Jesus  calls  this  class  blessed.  Is  with  God.  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  1  John  iii.  2,  Rev.  compared  with  1885._  The  total  value  of 

the  reference  here  to  those  who  are  afflicted  i  xxii  4  geld  produceil  in  1886  w-as  $.15,000,000,  an  increase 

tne  riierence  nere  lo  uiose  wno  are  amicteu  I  xxii.  1.  of  $;i,  199,000  over  1885.  The  production  of  silver 

by  bereavement  or  by  sickness  or  disappoint-)  Verse  9.  “Blessed  are  the  iieacemakers :  decreased  from  $51,600,000  in  1885  to  $51,000,000 
meut?  No;  the  primary  reference  is  to  the  ,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.”  in  1886.  The  production  of  copper  in  1886  amount- 
mourners  on  account  of  sin,  those  who  grieve  ,  The  divine  Peacemaker  is  God  the  Father,  who  160.678, o«l_ pounds,  a  decrease  of  10,284,526 

because  of  their  waywardness  and  guilt,  who  ,  sent  His  beloved  Son  to  make  peace.between  mtTeJled^o  uS^O  ulns  tel8W.’'^‘*In  f88Tthe 
weep  over  their  spiritual  poverty.  “  The  sac-  ,  guilty  man  and  the  violated  law ;  Isaiah  proph-  <luction  was  129,412  tons.  The  production  of  wnite 
rifices  of  God  are  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit.”  .  esied  of  Him  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  angels  In  1886  Is  estimated  at  60,0(XJ  short  tons. 
When  the  prodigal  son  came  to  himself,  he  sang  in  the  ears  of  the  shepherds  “Peace  on  the  o.xldes  of  lead  was  about 

,  ,  ....  \  ,.  a  U  I  .  ,11.  at  I-  *  a-  ,  .$l,u3o,UU0.  Tliczinc  proiluctioii  WAS  42,641  sliort 

shed  bitter  tears  over  his  wretched,  starving  earth”;  the  first  greeting  of  the  risen  Saviour  tons;  an  increase  of  1953  .«hort  tons  »ver  1885. 

condition,  and  the.se  tears  were  the  promise  of  was  “Peace  be  unto  you,”  and  the  first  evi-  In  1886  tlie  production  of  quicksilver  in  California 
comfort  and  joy  near  at  hand  in  his  father’s  dence  of  the  new  life  is  inward  peace :  “There-  was  29,981  flasks.  This  is  a  decreaseof  2092  flasks. 


GOD  CHARGED  UNJUSTLY. 

By  Rev.  T.  Williston. 

It  has  puzzled  many  a  Bible  reader  to  see 
how  it  could  be  just  for  God  to  “  harden  Phar¬ 
aoh’s  heart,”  and  then  punish  him  for  having 
such  a  hardened  heart.  So  when  we  hear  Mo¬ 
ses  telling  the  people  forty  years  after  the  Ex¬ 
odus  “  But  Sihon,  King  of  Heshbon,  would  not 
let  us  pass  by  him,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  hard¬ 
ened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  obstinate, 
that  He  might  deliver  him  into  thy  hand  ” ; 
and  when  we  learn  that  this  Sihon  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  W’ere  slain  in  battle,  and  that  their  land  be¬ 
came  the  possession  of  the  Israelites,  some 
readers  have  doubtless  wondered  how  Sihon 
could  have  merited  the  fate  he  met,  or  how  it 
was  right  for  the  Lord,  after  “  making  Sihon’s 
heart  obstinate,”  to  slay  him  and  his  people 
for  not  consenting  to  let  Israel  pass  peaceably 
and  unopposed  into  Canaan.  Now  if  God’s 
hardening  Pharaoh’s  heart  and  making  Si¬ 
hon’s  heart  obstinate  consisted  in  His  forcing 
these  men  to  do  what  they  were  averse  to  do¬ 
ing,  or  in  His  rendering  them  utterly  unable 
to  act  differently,  I  should  feel  myself  unable 
to  defend  Him  from  the  charge  of  injustice. 
But  what  W’ere  the  facts  in  their  case  ?  Hear 
Pharaoh’s  haughty  reply  when  first  command¬ 
ed  to  let  the  Lord’s  people  go :  “  Who  is  the 
Lord,  that  I  should  obey  His  voice  to  let  Isra¬ 
el  go  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let 
Israel  go.”  Does  that  reply  sound  as  though 
Pharaoh  was  a  fettered  agent,  unable  to  act  as 
he  chose,  or  forced  to  act  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
act  ?  As  we  pursue  the  history,  do  we  not  feel 
at  every  step  that  the  only  thing  which  kept 
this  man  from  yielding  to  God’s  demand,  and 
thus  averting  the  awful  judgments  that  over¬ 
took  him  and  his  people,  w’as  his  own  proud 
will  and  excuseless  obstinacy  ?  That  Pharaoh 
was  conscious  of  entire  freedom  in  the  course 
he  pursued,  and  felt  that  he  alone  was  blame¬ 
worthy  for  that  course,  is  rendered  certain  by 
his  ow’n  confessions.  Hear  him,  as  at  one 
time  he  says  “I  have  sinned  this  time;  the 
Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my  people  are 
wicked.”  And  at  another  “I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord  your  God,  and  against  you. 
Now  therefore  forgive  .  .  .  my  sin  only  this 
once.”  In  these  confessions  that  an  accusing 
conscience  extorted  from  Pharaoh,  w’e  have 
the  best  of  proof  that  in  hardening  this  man’s 
heart,  the  Lord  did  not,  as  some  might  sup¬ 
pose,  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  pur¬ 
sued  any  other  course  than  the  one  he  did.  He 
was  all  the  while  an  unfettered  chooser,  and 
he  might  have  pursued  a  totally  different 
course. 

In  what,  then,  did  the  hardening  of  his  heart 
by  the  Lord  consist  ? 

It  consisted  in  the  Lord’s  not  choosing 
to  melt  and  renovate  Pharaoh’s  flinty  heart, 
as  by  the  Spirit’s  influence  and  agency  He 
could  have  done,  and  in  His  seeing  fit  to 
let  that  infatuated  king  act  out  without  re¬ 
straint  the  inclinations  and  choices  of  his  own 
stubborn  will.  That  he  and  the  Egyptians  | 
might  “  know  that  there  is  none  like  Jehovah 
in  all  the  earth,”  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  let  Phara¬ 
oh  remain  a  rebel  amid  all  the  terrific  displays 
of  power  He  was  making ;  and  the  Lord’s  con¬ 
senting  that  this  rebel  should  remain  one,  and 
should  harden  under  the  divine  judgments, 
was  the  very  thing  which  made  it  proper  to 
say  that  “the  Lord  harden jd  Pharaoh’s  | 
heart.”  For  the  Bible  often  speaks  of  God  as 
doing  those  things  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
see.  He  simply  chooses  to  have  done,  or  per¬ 
mits  to  take  place.  When,  for  example,  we 
read  that  “  If  the  prophet  be  deceived  when  he 
hath  spoken  a  thing,  I  the  Lord  have  deceived 
that  prophet,”  and  “Behold,  the  Lord  hath 
put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  these  thy 
prophets,”  we  construe  these  passages  as 
meaning,  not  that  by  a  direct  and  iiositive  in¬ 
fluence  of  His  own  the  Lord  would  deceive  a 
prophet,  or  “put  a  lying  spirit  in  men’s 
mouths,”  but  that  He  sees  fit  to  suffer  some 
men  to  have  a  lying  spirit  and  be  deceivers. 
So  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh’s  heart,  and 
made  Sihon’s  heart  obstinate,  not  by  any  pos¬ 
itive  or  compulsory  influence  exerted  by  Him, 
but  by  suffering  those  men  to  act  precisely  as 
they  foolishly  chose  to  act. 

In  reading  what  is  said  of  the  Lord’s  hard¬ 
ening  Pharaoh  and  Sihon,  some  may  have 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  k;  •  en¬ 
couraging  in  God’s  treatment  of  these  men, 
nothing  that  was  not  harsh,  disheartening,  and 
directly  suited  to  harden  them.  Nothing  could 
be  more  untrue  than  such  an  idea.  God  visit¬ 
ed  Egypt  with  no  plague  till  Pharaoh  had  in¬ 
solently  refused  to  coinjily  with  His  order,  and 
what  amazing  kindness  it  was,  that  as  fast  as 
the  unhumbled  Phapaoh  implored  the  removal 
of  a  plague,  it  was  removed.  Nine  successive 
opportunities  were  given  him  to  repent  and 
obey,  yet  he  repented  not.  And  how  was  it  in 
Sihon’s  case?  Why,  “words  of  peace”  were 
addressed  to  him  by  Moses,  and  naught  was 
asked  but  the  privilege  of  passing  peaceably 
through  his  border  into  Israel’s  promised  in¬ 
heritance.  Was  not  that  a  reasonable  request, 
easy  to  be  complied  with ;  and  had  Sihon 
granted  it,  would  not  he  and  his  people  have 
lived  and  retained  possession  of  their  territo¬ 
ry  ?  In  their  respective  circumstances  both 
Sihon  and  Pharaoh  might  have  conducted  dif¬ 
ferently,  and  had  they  done  so,  God’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  w’ould  have  been  merciful,  and 
not  vindictive.  When  it  is  said,  therefore, 
that  “  whom  He  will  the  Lord  hardeneth,”  let 
it  not  be  thought  that  His  doing  this  renders 
the  hardened  person  irresponsible  and  incap¬ 
able  of  acting  right,  for  in  no  case  does  God 
cause  men  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  own 
choices  and  hearts’  desire.  He  has  endowed 
all  men  with  some  sense  of  what  is  right,  and 
with  the  power  of  choice ;  and  if,  with  some 
benevolent  object  in  view,  He  sees  lit  to  let 
some  persons  remain  unhumbled,  and  act  out 
their  own  base  inclinations  to  the  very  end, 
can  He  be  charged  with  cruelty  or  injustice 
fortius?  Both  reason  and  conscience  testify 
that  He  cannot. 

In  view  of  the  solemn  truth  that  the  Lord 
“  hardeneth  whom  He  will,”  this  should  be  the 
prayer  of  every  sound  interpreter  of  those 
words ;  “  O  Lord,  harden  not  my  heart  by  with¬ 
holding  from  me  the  -enovating  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  suite. '•ig  me  to  retain  a 
flinty  and  rebellious  spirit  till  ruin  overtake 
me.  For  Jesus’  sake,  mold  Thou  me  into  a 
‘  vessel  of  mercy.’  ” 

I)R.  ROB’T  NEWTON  says:  “I  found  D1GE.STYLIN 
an  excellent  aid  In  Atonic  Dyspefisla.  Doctors  should  pre¬ 
scribe  It  in  preference  to  any  other  dlRestlve  remedy.” 
Sold  by  DriiKRlsts,  $1  jier  bottle,  or  Wm.  F.  Kidder  A  Co., 
Manufacturers,  83  John  Street,  New  York. 

No  Opium  in  Piso’s  Cure  for  Consumption.  Cures 
where  other  remedies  fail.  25e. 


RTRTilKZK 


On  the  Catskill  Mountains- 


■a'*.'  ■  -.V,.  "  - 


Located  In  Hunter,  In  the  heart  of  the  Catskills.  Near 
Hunter  Mountain,  Colonel’s  Chair,  and  Stony  Clove,  and 
accommodates  200  guests.  House  contains  every  modern 
improvement.  Qas,  electric  bells,  steam  heat,  baths,  en¬ 
closed  spring  beds  and  pure  hair  mattresses;  spacious 
halls  and  large  rooms;  pure  mountain  spring  water. 
Over  2,000  square  feet  of  piazza.  Neither  fogs,  malaria, 
nor  mosquitoes.  For  circulars  and  terms,  address 

8.  P.  VAN  LOAN,  Hunter,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 


arms.  The  woman  in  Simou’s  house  who  bath- ,  fore  being  justifieil  by  faith,  we  have  peace 


ed  Jesus’  feet  with  her  tears,  was  lieeause  of  with  Gotllhrough  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  And  of  coke  in  1886  was  6,83.5,(j6s  short  tons.  This  is 


COOKBUR^^  HOUSE, 

MT.  PLEASANT,  N.  T.  Longyear  Postofflee. 

IN  THE  CATNKILL  HOUNTAINS. 

Modern  built  bouse;  enlarged  and  newly  furnished  since 
last  season.  Now  accommodates  125  guests  Within  easy 
distance  of  Overlook  Mountain  House,  Grand  Hotel,  Hotel 
Kaatersklll,  and  all  points  of  Interest.  Boating,  Bathing, 
Fishing,  Hunting,  Croquet.  Horses  and  carriages.  Table 
first-class.  “Splendid  Piazza  accommodatlou.”  House 
less  than  one-eigbth  of  a  mile  from  the  depot,  where  Tele¬ 
graph,  Post,  and  Express  are  situated.  Terms  moderate. 

Routes— all  rail  to  Mt.  Pleasant  via.  West  Shore  and 
Ulster  and  Delaware  railroads,  also  New  York  Central 
railroad  and  Hudson  River  boats  Address 

VAN  COCKBURN,  Longyear  PostofQce,  N.  Y. 

References ;  Dr.  M.  W.  Noxon,  28  West  5th  street.  New 
York  city;  J.  A.  Velser,  133  South  Oxford  street,  Brooklyn; 
Robert  A  Depew,  103  and  105  Murray  street.  New  York  city; 
and  The  New  York  Evanoelist. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Catskills. 

BOGBEN'S  MOUNTAIN  HOTEL. 


•flrs.  A.4R0K  ROtlGEA,  Proprietor,  Tannersville,  I.  Y. 

Roggen's  Mountain  (Home)  Hotel  Is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  |>laco8  to  spend  the  Summer  that  can  be  found  In 
the  Catskills.  It  is  at  an  elevation  ot  2000  feet.  Within  easy 
distance  of  the  highest  mountains,  the  Hotel  Kaatersklll, 
I^aurel  House,  and  Kaatersklll  Falls,  Haines’  Falls,  Moun¬ 
tain  House,  Overlook,  Hunter,  Ac.  Telegraph,  telephone, 
livery,  billiards,  bowling  alley,  tenuis,  croquet,  and  barber 
shop.  I^'O  BAR. 

Terms— #10  to  #1S  a  week.  Special  rates  to  families. 
Routes;  West  Shore  via  Kingston,  all  rail  to  Tannersville, 
Hudson  River  boats,  night  or  day,  via  Roudout  or  Catskill. 


Putt’s 


but  the  total  value  shows  an  increase  of  $8  1,811, 
.lue  to  an  increase  in  price.  The  total  production 


divine  guest. 


meaning  of  the  word  “  children  ”  in  this  verse  '  o'  er  1885. 


c 

^  THE  HOUSEHOLD 

Disinfectant 

An  oilorlcss,  colorless  liquid,  powerful,  cflkient 
and  cheap.  Immediately  destroys  all  bad  rslors, 
purifies  every  impure  spot  and  chemically  neutralizes 
a.1  infectious  ann  disea-e-prodiicing  matter. 

invaluable  in  the  sick  rmun.  .Sold  by  Drug¬ 
gists  everywhere,  ^uart  bottles  5u  cents. 


MEADOW  BROOK  HOUSE. 

A.  STIHFSOH  HAYXES,  TanaanTilla,  H.  T. 

“Meadow  Brook"  Is  situated  directly  at  the  foot  of 
Bound  Top  and  Clum  Hill,  within  three  minutes  walk 
of  the  Tannersville  depot  of  the  Kaatersklll  Railroad. 
Every  point  of  Interest  In  the  Catskills  Is  easily  reached. 
Good  table,  splendid  teams,  and  large  grounds.  In  adm- 
tion  to  first  rate  accommodation  In  the  house,  make 
"  Meadow  Brook  ”  a  most  desirable  place  to  stay.  Terma 
very  moderate.  Address  as  above. 


FAIRMOUNT  HOUSE,  Tannersville,  N.  Y. 

Elevation  2200  feet.  About  central  to  all  points  of  Interest. 
Accommodation  for  sixty.  Abundance  of  shade.  PostofBoe, 
telegraph,  and  depot  near.  Fresh  eggs  and  milk  a  specialty. 
Beached  by  New  York  A  West  Shore,  Ulster  k  Delaware,  and 
Stony  Clove  Railroads.  References — C.  Muller,  29  Broad¬ 
way,  and  C.  Bear,  1300  Broadway,  New  York  city.  Address 
WM.  T.  WOODEN,  Tannersville,  N.  Y. 


SOPER  PLACE,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

One  mile  east  of  the  village.  Each  room  has  fine  view  of 
mountain  scenery.  Plenty  of  largo  trees,  giving  beautiful 
shade.  Drives  and  walks  can  ho  enjoyed  la  great  variety. 
Mall  every  day.  All  facilities  for  sanitary  and  social  needs. 
Route — West  Shore.  Stage  from  Hunter  or  Catskill.  Private 
conveyance  to  meet  train  If  desired. 

JOHN  SOPER,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


HASBROUCK  FARM  HOUSE,  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y. 

B.  E.  HA8BROUCK,  PROPBIEYOR. 

Four  and  a  half  miles  trom  Mt.  Pleasant  Depot,  on  line 
of  Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad.  Situated  at  base  ot  Ht. 
Tobias,  overlooking  a  beautiful  valley.  In  view  of  Overlook 
Mountain  House,  and  facing  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Catskills.  All  points  of  interest  easily  reached.  Plenty 
of  shade,  jiuro  cold  spring  water.  Post,  telegraph,  and 
express  easily  reached.  iSvo  churches  near  by.  Table 
supplied  with  produce  fresh  and  good  from  farm.  Abund¬ 
ance  of  milk,  chickens,  and  eggs.  Route:  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  k  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  day  and  night  boats  to 
Rondout,  where  connections  are  made  with  Ulster  &  Dela¬ 
ware  Railroad ;  West  Shore  to  Kingston.  For  terms,  circu¬ 
lars,  and  reference,  address  as  above. 


TOWER  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

Jewett  Hel|i(lits,  N.  Y. 

Beautifully  located  In  the  midst  ot  the  Catskills.  Eleva¬ 
tion  2201)  feet.  Farm  supplies  table  with  fresh  vegetables 
and  milk.  Accommodates  100.  Splendid  wide  piazza. 
lAively  views.  Double  parlors.  Large  grounds.  Good 
jilaco  for  children.  Terms  reasonable.  References — R.  T. 
.Albertson,  .309  Broadway,  F.  M.  Jaffray,  407  Broadway, 
“  New  York  Evangelist,’’  New  York  city.  Address 
I  EMMONS  POND,  as  above. 


BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes. 

Our  New  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

ETCHINGS  and  CHOICE  ENGRAVINGS  for  Homes  by  the 
Seaside  and  the  Mountains. 

PAINTINGS,  MIRRORS,  tho  beautiful  novelties  In  taste¬ 
ful  Picture  Frames. 

CARD  and  CABINET  FRAMES,  thelargestand  best  assort¬ 
ment  In  the  country.  The  newest  designs  for  Fall,  from 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 

All  the  “  ROGERS’  GROUPS.” 

Paintings  carefully  and  artistically  cleaned  and  repaired. 


JAMES  S.  EARLE  &  SONS, 

No.  816  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SUMMIT  HOUSE,  East  Wlmlham,  N.  Y. 

Commands  one  of  the  grandest  views  In  the  Catskills, 
Including  Greene  Mountains,  Vt.,  White  Mountains,  N.  H., 
Berkshire  Hills,  Ma-ss.  The  paradise  of  the  tourist.  House 
enlarged  and  newly  furnished.  Grand  new  dancing  hall 
next  door.  Billiard  parlor  and  croquetground.  Delightful 
drives.  Horses  and  carriages  always  ready.  First  class 
table.  Carriage  meets  train  at  Cairo  and  at  Hunter. 

Address  A.  LAMOBEaU,  as  above. 


CATSKILL  MOUiVTAINS. 
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One  of  a  Thousand. 

AINTDREW  C.  LORD, 

Patton  Avenue,  3  doors  below  Coulter  St.,  Germantown. 

Having  been  brought  up  from  death’s  door  by  using 
John  Bklleb.teau’h  Malabial  Fevek  Powders,  I  now 
take  orders  for  them.  If  you  feel  miserable,  yawn,  shiver, 
have  pain  In  the  limbs,  lose  all  ambition  to  do  anything, 
have  no  appetite,  are  Just  dwindling  away,  these  Powders 
will  save  you.  They  saved  me!  Address 

JOHN  BELLERJEAU,  4.>4  N.  7th  St.,  Pblladsiphla. 

Fii^FECTE:p0yYS(M 

Ei.tlrely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 

Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising,  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  For 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostrallon  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriehss  tho  Blood.  Homo  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letters 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  su¬ 
periority,  and  Troatise  Free  by  Mall, 

WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 

1235  Arch  Street,  .  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

^  A  FRIEND  INDEED,  ir 

I  delllteratelyaffirra,  wlthoutother  reward  than  the  hoi>e 
of  doing  good,  that  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  saved 
my  life.  In  the  Autumn  of  1844  1  t(X)k  a  severe  cold.  I 
suffered  pain  through  the  hack,  groin,  and  kidneys.  I  sent 
for  a  physician,  who  pronounced  my  case  Gravel,  remark¬ 
ing:  “  Mr.  Davis,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken,  you 
cannot  recover.”  In  this  crisis  a  friend  recommended 
Dr.  David  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy,  and  I  began  using 
it.  leaving  off  all  other  medicines.  Shortly  I  experienced 
a  deolde'l  Improvement,  and  after  taking  only  two  Ixittles, 
I  considered  myself  completely  cured.— .JOHN  DAVIS,  .50 
Cottage  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y-  To  other  sufferers  It  Is 
only  necessary  Dt  say  that  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  Is 
constantly  wt/rklng  wontlerful  cures  In  all  cases  of  diseases 
of  the  Blooil.  Liver,  aud  Kidneys. 

Di.  D.  Kennedy’s  Favarite  Semedy. 

Roudout,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  $1 ;  6  for  $5. 
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HUNTER  HOUSE,  Greene  Conntyr,  N.  Y. 

Now  open.  Accommodates  250.  Bowling,  billiards,  cro¬ 
quet,  tennis.  Barber  shop.  Plenty  of  shade.  Delightful 
walks  and  drives.  Five  minutes  from  dejiot.  Telegraph, 
express,  and  postofilce  close.  Three  churches.  Address 
M.  C.  VAN  PELT.  Hunter,  N.  Y. 


THE  BONNIE  VIEW  HOUSE, 

Pine  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  GEM  OF  THE  CATSKILLS. 

Elevation,  1780  feet. 

New  house,  three  stories  In  height.  Rooms  large  and 
airy,  a«d  newly  furnished.  Beautiful  views  from  win¬ 
dows  aud  verandas,  embracing  bill,  mountain,  valley, 
forest,  and  stream.  House  accommodates  60  guests. 

Pine  Hill  Is  "  The  Saratoga  of  the  Catskills.” 

Address  WILSON  BERTRAND, 

Fine  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  WILBER  HOUSES. 

IN  THE  CATHMIMA,  Elevation  ISOO  feet. 

B.  B.  WILBER  takes  forty  guests.  H.  G.  WILBER,  one  mile 
distant,  takes  thirty.  First  class  table.  Cool  nights.  680 
square  feet  of  piazza.  Beautiful  views  and  walks.  Three 
miles  best  fishing  In  the  mountains  exclusively  owned. 
Lake  for  boating  two  miles  distant.  Hunting,  croquet, 
music  and  dancing.  Carriages  for  hire.  Guests  fetched 
from  Mt.  PleasaAt  dejtot  on  Ulster  and  Del.  K.  B.  free  of 
charge  If  they  remain  four  weeks;  moderate  charge  for 
shorter  stay.  References:  .los.  W.  Hwane,  Eleventh  Ward 
Bank,  and  J.  A.  Offord,  152  Potter  Building,  Now  York  city. 
Terms,  $6  to  $8  a  week.  Adtiress 

R.  R.  WILBER,  Lake  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  CE:.A.T.E01srTE, 

Orean  end  of  !(ortb  Carolina  Avenue, 

ATLANTIC  f!ITY,  N.  J. 

Unobstructed  ocean  view.  Passenger  elevator.  Steam 
heat  tor  cool  weather.  A  first  class  house. 

E.  ROBERTS  k  SONS,  Proprietors. 


LAKE  HILL  VALLEY  HOUSE. 

LAKE  HILL,  N.  Y. 

S.  A.  MOSHER,  Proprietor. 

Situated  at  the  base  of  the  Oldelx-rg — longest  mountain 
In  the  Catskill  Mountain  range.  Trout  fishing.  A  lake  for 
Isjating,  one  and  a  half  miles  distant.  Mtrst  l>eautlful  and 
romantic  walks  and  drives.  Guests  felchet]  from  Ht.  Pleas¬ 
ant  depot  on  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  road,  6  miles  distant. 
Croquet,  hammocks,  swings,  own  conveyances.  Splendid 
spring  water.  No  mosquitoes,  aud  no  malaria.  Terms 
very  moderate.  Apidy  as  atjove.  jje  **)»• 

VAN  LOAN'S  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  6UIDE. 

Maps,  Illustrations,  and  descriptions  of  9.5  of  the  best 
Hotels  aud  Boarding  Houses ;  terms,  methods  of  actxtss,  Ac. 
Price,  40  cents.  "BIrds-Eye  Map  fn>ni  New  York  to  Mon¬ 
treal,”  linen  back  with  or  without  rollers,  5U  cents;  the 
same  lu  sheet,  ‘25  cents.  “Distance  Flap  among  tlie  Cats¬ 
kills,”  10  cents.  Prices  Include  p<«tage. 

WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  catskill,  N.  Y. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1887. 

COHTBNT8  OF  THIS  PAPBR. 

HAOB. 

1.  Letter  from  Spain,  by  the  Editor.  About  various  Peo¬ 
ple.  Our  Children  In  Europe.  Our  Book  Table. 

9.  OoBnnsPONDUtCE :  Letter  from  Boston.  Patriotic  Be- 
creatlon.  The  Rev.  Oeorge  D.  Meigs.  The  Beligious 
Press. 

9.  Sunday  school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 

Ood  Charged  Unjustly. 

4.  Editorials  and  Correspondence. 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

4.  Boswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  Children  at 
Home.  Foreign. 

7.  The  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  The 

Household. 

B.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 


THE  SOUTHERN  PRESBTTERUN  CHURCH. 

We  find  a  comparative  summary  of  the 
Southern  Church  for  the  last  five  years  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian  of  July  27th.  These  sta¬ 
tistics  are  fresh,  beinf?  partly  drawn  from  the 
reports  made  to  the  Assembly  which  mot  in  St. 
Louis  in  May  last. 

Though  not  quite  as  favorable  in  all  respects 
as  we  could  wish,  they  yet  indicate  a  working 
and  a  growing  Church,  sensible  of  its  great  op¬ 
portunities. 

There  are  the  same  number  of  Synods  (thir¬ 
teen)  as  five  years  ago,  and  two  more  (sixty- 
nine)  Presbyteries.  Of  organized  churches 
there  are  now  a  total  of  2236,  or  196  more  than 
In  1883,  and  this  gain  is  pretty  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  over  these  years.  The  actual  total  of 
churches  organized  during  the  last  five  years 
appears  to  be  289,  which  goodly  number  is  re¬ 
duced  by  92  dissolved.  These  latter— an  average 
of  eighteen  or  so  each  year— are  a  fluctuating 
Item  in  Church  returns  generally,  due  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  causes— the  frequent  and  large  remov¬ 
als  of  population  accounting  for  most  of  them. 
But  not  the  few  churches  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  cease  to  exist,  but  the  number  of 
churches  actually  organized,  and  the  sum  of 
the  individuals  added  to  them  and  to  existing 
churches  by  examination,  tell  the  story  of  the 
year’s  success  or  failure. 

Five  years  ago  the  total  received  on  examin¬ 
ation  was  6638 ;  the  present  year  it  has  risen  to 
12,145,  some  eighteen  per  cent.— a  greater  ad¬ 
vance  than  our  own  Church  has  made  on  the 
same  dates.  The  additions  by  certificate  the 
past  year  are  5461,  bringing  up  the  total  of 
communicants  of  the  Southern  Church  to  1.50,- 
398.  And  it  is  safe  to  multiply  this  number  by 
five,  if  we  would  approximate  what  we  may 
term  the  lay  strength  of  this  body,  and  thus 
we  derive  751,990  adherents.  Its  Sunday- 
schools  number  12,000  teachers,  and  nearly 
100,000  scholars. 

Then  there  is  the  right  arm  of  the  Church’s 
power,  its  ministers,  numbering  here  1116,  a 
gain  of  forty-six  over  all  losses  the  last  five 
years.  The  outlook  is  even  better  than  this, 
the  present  number  of  candidates  being  267,  a 
gain  of  sixty-eight  on  five  years  ago.  But  the 
two  items  “  installations  ”  and  “  pastoral  dis¬ 
solutions,”  are  exceptions  to  the  general  fa¬ 
vorable  tenor  of  this  summary.  There  have 
been  only  seventy-eight  installations  the  last 
year  to  ninety -two  five  years  ago,  and  134  in 
1886.  Perhaps  the  work  of  settling  pastors  was 
overdone  the  last  year,  and  we  have  now  the 
record  of  a  reaction,  for  no  less  than  1’22  pas¬ 
toral  relations  have  been  dissolved  the  past 
twelve  months !  This  is  something— consider¬ 
ing  the  previous  average,  which  had  been 
eighty-two— that  calls  for  careful  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  our  Southern  brethren. 
The  pastoral  relation  has  usually  been  an  hon¬ 
ored  and  comparatively  permanent  relation  in 
the  South.  Doubtless  it  will  continue  to  be 
Buch. 

The  contributions  of  the  Southern  Churcli 
have  been  well  sustained,  the  total  ($1,415,318) 
being  larger  than  ever  before.  In  place  of  our 
Home  Missions,  $42,944  is  put  down  to  “  sus- 
tenation,”  and  $42,434  under  the  head  of 
“evangelistic.”  This  latter  reminds  us  that 
an  interesting  work  of  a  truly  evangelistic  sort 
has  been  going  forward  in  the  South,  seeming¬ 
ly  more  extensively  of  late  years  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Pastors  frequently  engage  in  it,  helping 
each  other.  Presbyterial  itinerants  who  are 
ready  and  impressive  speakers,  are  not  want¬ 
ing,  and  thus  the  Southern  Church  does  much, 
we  trust  an  increasing  work,  which  these  very 
creditable  statistics  do  not  so  much  as  hint. 
The  time-honored  “  meeting  of  days  ”  just  be¬ 
fore  the  communion  season,  is  yet  prevalent  at 
the  South,  and  bears  much  fruit. 

Having  regard  to  all  the  conditions  under 
which  our  Southern  brethren  have  labored 
now  for  a  score  of  years,  we  must  accord  them 
hearty  praise.  They  have  fostered  their  own  ; 
they  have  fulfilled  the  functions  of  a  true 
and  zealous  Church  of  Christ  under  the  most 
discouraging  circumstances  —  in  the  face  of 
abounding  poverty  and  trial,  until  now  a  more 
prosperous  day  is  dawning  upon  them.  They 
have  shown  their  ability  to  stand  alone,  if 
need  be.  Indeed,  they  have  preferred  to  stand 
thus,  and  it  is  to  be  said  that  there  has  been  no 
loss,  but  gain  to  themselves,  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  interest  at  large,  and  to  the  greater  cause 
of  Christ  in  this  their  attitude  of  resolute  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Those  who  are  zealous  for  union  on  our  part 
and  on  theirs,  are  in  the  main  impelled  by 
mere  sentiment.  A  Presbyterian  Church  con¬ 
terminous  with  the  country,  would  be  a  very 
grand  and  impressive  sight.  It  would  impress 
outsiders  and  insiders.  How  grand  the  sjiec- 
tacle  from  without,  and  how  secure  and  bless¬ 
ed  those  numbered  among  so  vast,  so  power¬ 
ful  an  aggregate !  But  whether  more,  or  even 
so  much  would  be  achieved  from  year  to  year 
for  the  Master,  seems  not  to  be  so  much  as 
taken  into  account  bj"  them.  They  need  to  be 
reminded,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  always  the 
large  denominations,  nor  the  large  and  wealthy 
churches,  that  are  the  most  fruitful  in  endur- 
ng  results. 

We  have  lieen  at  peace  with  our  Southern 
brethren  now  for  these  many  years.  Our  rela¬ 
tions  have  been  fraternal.  No  fair  critic  can 
find  fault  with  their  tenii>er.  It  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  Christian.  We  of  the  North  have 
hence  no  call  to  chide  ourselves,  or  to  feel  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  present  situation,  beyond  the 
reflection  that  if  our  zeal  for  fraternity  had 
been  less,  our  real  progress  toward  union 
might  have  been  greater.  And  during  all  these 
years  since  the  war,  our  six  thousand  church¬ 


es  and  the  two  thousand  of  the  South  have 
been  pursuing  their  legitimate  work  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  with  all  their  might.  How  great 
and  grand  a  fact  is  this,  and  how  worth  con¬ 
serving  and  prolonging  are  these  years  of  un¬ 
disturbed,  effective  service !  How  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  to  be  desired  such  relations  and 
their  fruits,  than  to  enter  into  measures  of 
doubtful  advantage,  and  for  which  one  party 
or  the  other  is  manifestly  not  yet  ready.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  imperative  that  no  needless  risks  be 
taken  now  or  hereafter  in  this  matter  of  union 
with  the  South,  or  in  negotiations  with  any 
other  denomination  that  may  wish  to  come  to 
us  in  future.  The  sacred  cause  for  which  we 
all  stand  must  not  suffer. 

Sentiment  is  well  enough  if  tempered  by 
a  sufficient  prudence.  So  of  denominational 
pride  and  self-consciousness.  But  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  merging  of  two  Churches,  in  some 
respects  not  yet  able  to  see  eye  to  eye,  we  need 
to  look  well  to  it  thatwe  are  moved  by  nothing 
less  than  the  patient  providence  of  God.  Self- 
constituted  leaders  who  would  bring  about  a 
union  at  any  price,  are  out  of  place,  and  should 
find  themselves  without  influence  in  so  grave 
and  vital  a  business. 

Prospering  as  both  of  these  Churches  have 
been  doing,  and  are  likely  to  do  in  their  sepa¬ 
rate  life,  there  is  no  call  to  sacrifice  any  princi¬ 
ple,  as  the  one  or  the  other  party  may  regard  it, 
or  to  put  any  interest  of  internal  peace  and 
prosperity  in  jeopardy,  for  the  sake  of  union. 
A  period  of  agitation,  such  as  it  is  easy  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  by  pressing  this  question  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  would  be  deprecated  by  our  pastors, 
and  by  all  who  are  able  to  discern  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Churches.  Let  us  have  peace, 
to  the  end  that  the  work  of  the  Churches  may 
proceed  without  distraction. 


THE  MORMON  JOHN  TAYLOR. 

The  death  of  the  aged  Mormon  leader,  John 
Taylor,  relieves  the  country  of  an  arch  enemy. 

It  is  difficult  to  underslJand  the  spirit  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  save  as  partly  interpreted  by 
his  career.  Born  in  Westmoreland,  England, 
Nov.  1, 1808,  we  first  hear  of  him  as  a  Wesleyan 
itinerant.  When  twenty  four  years  of  age,  he 
emigrated  to  Canada,  and  shortly  married  in 
Toronto.  Leonora  Cannon,  whose  nephew.  Geo. 
Q.  Cannon,  has  also  been  prominent  in  Mor¬ 
mon  affairs.  There  was  no  lack  of  fervor  of  a 
certain  sort  on  the  part  of  Taylor,  and  he  be¬ 
came  quite  noted  as  a  preacher  in  Toronto. 
Full  of  ambition  to  become  a  leader  in  the 
Church,  and  with  few  scruples  to  overcome 
whenever  any  course  promising  success  should 
offer,  he  seems  to  have  readily  yielded  to  the 
blandishments  of  Parley  P.  Pratt  on  his  first 
visit  to  Toronto.  The  latter  made  him  a  Mor¬ 
mon  elder,  and  set  him  over  the  new  adher¬ 
ents  in  all  that  region.  The  Canada  crusade 
was  not  verj’  fruitful  as  to  members,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  the  quality  of  its  converts 
here  named  was  much  above  the  average  as 
to  intelligence.  Taylor  aspired  to  be  at  the 
very  source  of  influence,  and  a  part  of  it,  and 
so  he  presently  repaired  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and 
from  that  time  on  he  was  a  close  attendant 
upon  Joseph  Smith.  It  was  in  1836  that  Tay¬ 
lor  was  baptized  into  tlie  Mormon  Church  by 
Pratt,  and  in  1838  Joseph  Smith  had  a  “  revela¬ 
tion  ”  naming  him  among  the  twelve  apostles. 
He  was  from  the  first  an  ardent  preacher  of 
the  new  faith,  and  when  after  the  expulsion 
from  Missouri  in  1838  the  Mormons  re-gather¬ 
ed  and  built  Nauvoo  in  Illinois,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  of  their  leaders,  being  Judge- 
Advocate -General,  Chaplain,  Colonel  in  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  and  editor  of  the  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  a  small  politi¬ 
cal  weekly.  He  was  visiting  Joseph  and  Hy- 
rum  Smith  in  the  Carthage  jail  when  the  mob 
attacked  it,  and  shared  their  danger  and  al¬ 
most  their  fate :  for  he  was  shot  in  four  places, 
and  for  months  it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
would  live.  When  the  Mormons  started  West 
after  the  destruction  of  Nauvoo,  he  was  sent 
by  the  Council  to  England  to  further  the  cause 
of  th(‘  Church  there,  and  so  remained  for  a 
year,  finding  his  family  on  his  return  in  1847 
encamped  with  other  Mormons  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  Omaha.  He  at  once  took  active 
and  authoritative  part  in  collecting  the  scat¬ 
tered  bands,  and  forwarding  their  march 
across  the  plains  and  mountains  to  Salt  Lake. 

Bom  abroad,  and  seemingly  inheriting  a 
grudge  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  Taylor  has  proved  during  a  long  and 
laborious  life  a  most  efficient  emissary  of  his 
Church  abroad.  Belabored  for  twenty  years 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  England,  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Wales,  with  occasional  visits  to  the 
Continent.  He  used  the  press  with  diligence 
and  judgment,  supervising  while  abroad  the 
translation  of  the  Mormon  Bible,  or  parts  of 
it,  into  several  popular  European  languages. 

Though  not  the  most  popular  man,  as  the 
senior  apostle  Taylor  became  the  head  of  the 
Church  upon  the  death  of  Brigham  Young  in 
1877.  Rivalries  prevented  the  immediate  re¬ 
newal  of  the  presidency,  but  after  about  three 
years’  government  by  council,  it  was  consti¬ 
tuted  with  Taylor  at  the  head,  and  George  Q. 
Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  (nephew  of  the 
prophetl  as  his  associates  and  counseilors.  He 
held  also  the  secular  office  of  trustee  for  the 
Church,  as  well  as  places  in  the  direction  of 
its  business  enterprises. 

Tayior  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  firmest 
adherents  of  poiygamy — this  whiie  denying  on 
occasion  that  such  a  practice  prevailed  among 
the  Mormons!  After  the  passage  of  the  Ed¬ 
munds  Law  of  1882,  he  pretended  to  give  up 
his  wives,  but  constantiy  preached  that  no 
Mormon  couid  do  this,  and  nobody  believed 
he  had  done  it.  He  was  indicted  in  March, 
1885,  for  unlawful  cohabitation  with  four  wives, 
who  constituted  only  one-half  of  his  “  family  ” 
of  wives.  He  fled  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
has  ever  since  been  in  hiding  from  the  officers 
of  the  law.  But  he  has  not  relented.  From 
his  place  of  concealment  he  has  sent  forth 
manifestoes,  urging  his  adherents  to  stand  by 
the  Church  and  its  institutions  in  spite  of  all 
enemies. 

The  special  Mormon  organ.  The  Deseret 
News,  now  accounts  him  a  true  “  martyr,”  in¬ 
asmuch  as  his  fugitive  condition  rendered  im¬ 
practicable  the  ministrations  of  his  “  family  ” 
during  his  last  sickness.  Here  is  its  language 
conceived  in  all  sincerity,  though  cf  this  we 
are  not  quite  sure : 

President  John  Taylor  has  l>epn  killed  by  the 
cruelty  of  officials  who  have  in  this  Territory  mis¬ 
represented  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
There  Is  no  room  to  doubt  that  if  he  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  home,  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  his  family,  the  exercise  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  but  of  which  he  was  depriv¬ 
ed,  he  might  have  lived  for  many  years  yet.  His 
blood  stains  the  clothes  of  the  men,  who  with  in¬ 
tense  hate  offered  rewards  for  his  arrest,  and  have 
hounded  him  to  his  grave. 

Once  dead,  the  hated  functionaries  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  desisted.  The  remains  were 
buried  from  the  great  Tabernacle,  and  there 
was  a  prreat  concourse,  if  no  mourners  in  par¬ 
ticular,  in  attendance.  The  family  that  would 
fain  have  smoothed  the  last  hours  of  ‘‘the 
martyr,”  were  nearly  all  there,  and  occupied, 
we  are  told,  “eight  long  benches.”  Taking 
turns,  they  could  have  taken  can'  of  him  with¬ 
out  much  fatigue  to  mothers  or  children.  But 
it  is  a  fair  question,  considering  their  number 
and  the  inevitable  diversity  of  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  nursing,  if  the  martyr’s  life  has 


not  actually  been  prolonged  by  his  enforced 
absence  from  a  too  extensive  domestic  circle. 

Thus  a  leader  in  “  the  Church  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  ”  nearly  from  its  beginning,  and  through 
all  its  trials,  and  at  last  dying  a  martyr  to  its 
cause,  we  should  have  looked  for  a  really  great 
occasion  at  his  funeral,  when  the  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  entertained  for  him  would  be  made 
manifest.  But  anything  like  affection,  venera¬ 
tion,  or  grief,  seems  to  have  been  wanting.  We 
are  told  that  the  funeral  was  attended  by 
about  9000  persons,  larprely  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that  the  occasion  was  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  ending  quite  devoid  of  sentiment  or 
solemnity.  This  is  the  tenor  of  a  dispatch  in¬ 
tended  to  give  an  impartial  and  true  account 
of  the  services : 

“  The  Mormons  behaved  shamefully,  pushing 
and  elbowing  their  way  through  the  crowd  regard¬ 
less  of  women  or  children.  The  saloons  In  the 
neighborhood  did  a  thriving  business.  No  one 
displayed  any  evidence  of  grief,  not  even  the  Im¬ 
mediate  relatives  of  President  Taylor.  Not  a  tear 
was  shed  by  any  one  at  church  or  grave.  The 
speakers  gave  characteristic  Mormon  harangues 
from  the  pulpit,  and  talked  without  an  lota  of 
sentiment  or  pathos.  The  opportunity  was  em¬ 
braced  to  make  the  most  of  the  ‘martyr  racket,’ 
and  to  advertise  the  alleged  persecution  heaped 
on  the  Saints.  At  the  outside  calculation  but  1500 
persons  viewed  the  remains,  and  but  85  vehicles 
were  In  the  procession.” 

This  is  a  poor  requital  of  honor  for  the 
head  of  the  Mormon  Church.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  vastly  better  treatment  than 
this  great  and  unrepentant  violator  of  the 
laws  of  morality  deserved.  That  he  dies  un¬ 
whipped  of  justice,  must  be  matter  of  lasting 
regret  on  the  part  of  all  decent  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  That  his  own  people  so  little  respected 
or  lamented  him,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  argues  that  they  are  not  yet  bereft  of  all 
moral  sense. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  eccentric  Edward  Irving  would  hardly 
do  to  pattern  after,  especially  during  a  heated 
term.  He  despised  short  sermons  as  an  of¬ 
fence  to  God  and  to  His  servant.  In  his  re¬ 
cently  published  autobiography.  Dr.  Charles 
Mackey  tells  how’  Irving  dealt  with  those  w’ho 
desired  to  leave  church  before  the  service  was 
concluded.  His  sermons  were  always  long, 
but  he  had  been  preaching  longer  than  usual, 
and  part  of  the  congregation  rose  and  quietly 
made  for  the  doors,  whereupon  Irving  ordered 
the  means  of  exit  closed,  and  said  “  You  seem 
to  prefer  your  dinners  to  the  Word  of  God— at 
least  some  of  you  do;  and  though  you  treat 
the  Gospel  with  disrespect,  which  I  cannot 
help,  you  shall  not  treat  me  with  disrespect, 
and  shall  hear  me  out,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.”  _ 

The  death  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Howland  of  the 
Ceylon  Mission  of  the  American  Board,  oc¬ 
curred  on  July  23d.  The  deceased,  Susan 
Reed,  was  born  at  Heath,  Mass.,  sixty-seven 
years  ago,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Mary  Lyon  when 
the  latter  taught  at  Buckland,  going  with  her 
to  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  when  that 
institution  was  founded  at  South  Hadley,  and 
graduating  there  in  1839.  She  taught  in  the 
Seminary  until  1845,  and  then  married  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Howland,  just  finished  at  Amherst 
and  Andover,  and  w’ent  with  him  to  Jaffna, 
Ceylon.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  visit 
twenty  years  ago,  their  entire  lives  have  been 
spent  in  fruitful  missionary  labors  in  Ceylon. 
Mrs.  Howland  leaves  six  children.  A  son  and 
daughter  have  been  associated  with  her  in  the 
work  at  Jaffna.  One  son  is  a  missionary  in 
Mexico,  and  another  has  studied  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  School  for 
Christian  Workers  in  Springfield  ;  one  is  a  flor¬ 
ist  at  Holyoke,  and  another  an  editor  of  the 
Springflehl  Republican.  Five  of  her  sons  were 
graduated  from  Amherst  College,  and  the  sixth 
began  the  course,  but  did  not  complete  It  be¬ 
cause  of  failing  health.  The  daughter  was 
graduated  from  South  Hadley.  Mrs.  Howland 
was  familiarly  known  and  loved  by  the  natives 
of  the  island  as  Mother  Howland.  She  and  her 
husband  went  to  Ceylon  in  the  early  days  of 
missionary  effort  there ;  now  there  are  fourteen 
churches,  nine  of  them  entirely  self-support¬ 
ing,  in  the  American  mission  alone,  and  in 
their  schools  8500  native  children  are  taught, 
giving  promise  of  a  great  advance  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  coming  generation.  Thus  has 
closed  a  life  rich  in  usefulness,  and  exemplary 
and  attractive  in  a  high  degree. 

The  attempts  to  break  the  will  of  the  late 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  are  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  educational  plans  at 
Garden  City,  at  least  for  a  time.  Judge  Hilton 
is  made  to  say  that  but  for  the  attempt  to 
break  Mrs.  Stewart’s  will  the  foundations  of 
St.  Mary’s  school  would  now  be  laid,  the  cler¬ 
gy  house  soon  to  follow.  The  Judge  adds  that 
it  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether  the  will 
is  broken  or  not,  but  it  will  make  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  with  the  Garden  City  prospects  gener¬ 
ally.  If  the  will  is  broken,  there  will  not  only 
be  an  end  to  building,  but  much  difficulty  in 
providing  fully  for  the  Cathedral  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  already  completed.  The  situation 
is  a  very  unfortunate  one,  as  all  these  enter¬ 
prises  need  to  be  pushed  forward  vigorously. 
No  Bishop  in  America,  at  least  no  Protestant 
Bishop,  has  so  imposing  a  Cathedral  as  Dr. 
Littlejohn,  Bishop  of  Long  Island. 

The  people  of  Carthage,  in  Southwest  Mis¬ 
souri,  have  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to 
the  tune  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  erection  of  the  first  building  of  a  proposed 
first-class  Collegiate  Institute.  They  have 
planned  a  structure  admirably  adapted  to  ed¬ 
ucational  purposes.  While  the  institution  is 
under  Presbyterian  auspices,  it  has  the  earnest 
support  of  all  denominations.  Its  special  field 
will  be  Southwest  Missouri,  containing  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  at  least  375,006,  Southeast  Kansas, 
and  Northwest  Arkansas.  This  is  the  only 
Presbyterian  College  in  this  extensive  region. 
The  new  President,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Reaser,  is  a 
man  of  ability  and  experience  as  an  educator. 
Thus  the  enterprise  seems  to  promise  a  fine 
success  from  the  start. 

Advertising  may  be  said  to  have  become 
“a  fine  art,”  when  one  sees  the  number  oi 
pictorial  advertisements  that  now  appear  in 
almost  all  the  leading  journals  of  the  country. 
A  few  papers  still  reject  them,  but  the  greater 
part  have  been  obliged  to  recognize  the  popu¬ 
lar  taste.  A  picture,  be  it  big  or  little,  speaks 
to  the  eye  much  more  than  cold  type.  Some 
of  these  pictures  are  cpiite  ambitious,  but 
those  which  are  more  modest  are  in  better 
taste.  The  design  for  the  advertisement  of 
“  Dr.  Jaeger’s  Sanitary  "Woolen  System  Com¬ 
pany,”  which  appears  on  our  last  page,  is 
somewhat  novel,  as  it  is  divided  into  quarters, 
in  the  style  of  a  coat-of-arms ;  but  it  serves  its 
purpose  in  attracting  attention  to  the  new 
style  of  garments,  which  have  become  so  pop¬ 
ular  in  Germany,  England,  and  America,  and 
which  deserve  all  their  popularity,  as  they  an¬ 
swer  so  well  to  the  three  necessities  of  health, 
cleanliness,  and  comfirt. 

Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterjee  and  his  wife  are  visit¬ 
ing  some  of  our  churches.  Their  presence  is 
found  to  be  an  event  both  in  the  Church  and 
the  homes  they  visit,  so  full  of  information  in 
public,  and  so  pleasant  in  the  more  private  in¬ 
tercourse  and  devotions  of  the  family,  are  both 
husband  and  wife.  Their  stay  in  America  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close. 


It  is  said  that  seven  miles  of  untrodden  cat¬ 
acombs  have  been  discovered  under  Rome. 
This  new  section  may  furnish  a  few  more  enig¬ 
matical  illustrations  bearing  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  early  Christians.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  baptism  by  effusion  or  pouring,  dis¬ 
tinct  in  outline  and  in  a  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  generally,  is  what  is  needed  to  convince 
our  Baptist  brethren  of  the  wrongfulness  of 
their  contention.  There  are  a  few  such  now, 
but  alas!  strict  Baptists  have  been  able  to 
misconceive  their  meaning  and  accessories. 
What  we  now  want  is  an  illustration  of  the 
early  baptismal  rite  as  to  mode,  so  plain  and 
obvious  that  it  cannot  be  questioned.  If  we 
might  dictate  the  find,  it  should  be  as  well 
preserved  and  as  distinct  in  outline  as  the 
carvings  on  the  recently  unearthed  sarcophagi 
at  Sidon,  its  central  theme  an  adult  baptism 
by  effusion,  and  a  little  in  the  background  a 
representation  of  infant  baptism  by  sprinkling. 
Such  a  picture  or  cutting,  well  authenticated, 
would  help  forward  organic  Christian  union 
not  a  little.  With  what  zeal  would  we  rise  up 
eariy  and  carry  it  to  Dr.  Bright,  our  neighbor 
of  The  Examiner,  here  in  the  same  buiiding 
with  us,  calling  his  particular  attention  to  the 
incident  last  named !  As  matters  are,  we  cool 
our  face  and  hands  by  baptism,  so  far  as  it 
goes  according  to  their  mode,  and  await  de¬ 
velopments.  _ 

Handel,  on  completing  the  Hallelujah  Cho¬ 
rus,  was  so  uplifted  by  its  music  that  he  wrote 
“  I  did  think  I  did  see  heaven  open  before  me, 
and  the  great  God  himself,”  and  his  manu¬ 
script  was  wet  with  tears.  A  good  test  of 
Church  music  is  its  power  of  lifting  the  soul 
from  earth  to  heaven.  It  ought  to  be  kindled 
in  the  heart  of  worship,  and  inflame  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  saintly  souls  of  true  Christians.  Such 
music  will  linger  in  the  use  of  the  Church  iong 
enough  to  gather  the  sacred  strength  that 
comes  from  association  with  sanctuaries  and 
their  services.  The  best  German  chorals  and 
their  congeners  are  the  highest  type  of  that 
music  that  will  lift  up  the  common  Christian 
heart,  and  make  it  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  God.  _ 

The  London  Lancet,  a  high  medical  author¬ 
ity,  defends  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon,  saying  that  the  grocers’  licensing  sys¬ 
tem  “  is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  of  the 
facilities  offered  for  the  growth  of  the  drink 
vice  in  ”  England. 


A  NOTABLE  LONDON  MISSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  EvanRellat : 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  sure  your  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  N.  Charring- 
ton,  the  superintendent,  founder,  and  promoter 
of  the  Tower  Hamlet’s  Mission,  Milo  End  Road, 
London,  England.  Mr.  Charrington  was  formerly 
a  brewer,  of  the  firm  of  Charrington,  Head  A  Co., 
who  own  and  control  ‘2000  public  houses  or  liquor 
stores  In  London  and  the  Provinces.  In  1869  he 
became  soundly  converted,  and  Immediately  be¬ 
gan  working  for  the  Master,  but  his  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
brewery  firm,  so  he  announced  to  his  father  that 
he  could  no  longer  remain  a  partner  in  the  firm. 
When  his  father  died  he  left  in  his  will  a  fortune 
to  his  son,  but  although  Mr.  Charrington  Is  com¬ 
fortably  off,  he  is  7iot  sufficiently  wealthy  to  provide 
for  the  Increasing  needs  of  his  now  large  work. 

The  Great  Assembly  Hall,  with  a  coffee  palace 
and  a  book  store  in  Its  front,  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $200,000,  and  was  opened  In  February,  1886,  by 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  It  is  the  largest 
mission  hall  in  the  world,  seating  five  thousand 
persons.  The  architecture  of  the  interior  is  some¬ 
thing  after  the  style  of  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle. 
With  a  large  organ,  the  cost  of  which  was  $5000, 
and  a  choir  of  nearly  one  hundred  fine  voices,  they 
have  always  good  and  attractive  music. 

Mr.  Charrington’s  method  in  conducting  his 
mission  is  original  and  successful,  quite  different 
from  any  other  mission  in  many  ways.  Each 
month  of  the  year,  he  secures  able  and  evangelis¬ 
tic  ministers  to  conduct  the  services  during  the 
month,  and  as  it  is  printed  on  the  outside  of  the 
hall  “4000  niyhts,"  one  can  see  how  many  evan¬ 
gelists  have  been  engaged  by  him  during  the  past 
ten  years. 

Mr.  Charrington  sent  me  a  pressing  invitation 
to  come  over  and  preach  for  him  during  the  month 
of  June,  1887.  As  I  had  been  unable  to  accept  two 
former  invitations,  I  cabled  liim  I  would  come,  and 
sailed  for  London,  May  25,  per  “  City  of  Rome,” 
and  returned  July  14,  on  the  same  steamer.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  June,  I  preached  Sundays,  and 
every  niyht,  to  from  four  to  six  thousand  people. 
The  interest  manifested  was  intense,  many  were 
brought  to  the  Lord,  and  I  may  add,  that  those 
meetings  were  more  gratifying  than  any  I  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  conduct.  Mr.  Charring- 
ton’s  plan  of  changing  his  ministers  each  month, 
is  a  remarkably  effective  one,  the  interest  is  always 
new,  and  the  congregations  seldom  grow  weary. 
I  wish  we  had  a  mission  of  the  same  kind  in  this 
country,  and  I  believe  we  shall  in  time,  as  a  wealthy 
Christian  gentleman  of  New  York  was  considering 
it  while  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Charrington  has  sacrificed  an  immen.se  in¬ 
come  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  his  self-denial, 
zeal,  and  energy  in  the  cause  of  Christ  are  well 
known.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  thousands 
have  been  blest  through  his  indefatigable  labors 
for  many  years  among  the  masses  in  the  East  of 
London.  He  receives  no  compensation  for  his  un¬ 
tiring  efforts,  excepting  the  approval  of  the  Master 
and  the  assurance  in  his  own  heart  that  so  great  a 
number  will  bless  God  throughout  eternity,  for 
the  Tower  Hamlet’s  Mission.  John  T.  Vine. 

9  Murray  street.  New  York,  July  23. 


NOTE  FROM  REV.  B.  W.  CHIDLAW,  D.D. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  2'.»,  1887. 

The  multitudes  gathered  here  from  all  parts  of 
the  land,  find  in  the  pure  oxygen  they  breathe, 
the  grand  natural  lavatory  on  the  beach,  and  re¬ 
laxation  from  toll,  blessings  demanding  grateful 
thanksgiving  and  appreciation.  If  we  seek  intel¬ 
lectual  and  religious  enjo3’ments,  we  may  be  grati¬ 
fied. 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  is  in  session  at  the  Ed¬ 
ucational  Hall,  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
teachers  representing  twenty-three  States.  The 
Facultj’  consists  of  twent3’-four  members,  the 
most  prominent  eiiucators  in  our  country.  Among 
them  is  E.  E.  White,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  in  Cincinnati,  and  an  active  and 
honored  elder  in  the  Walnut  Hills  Churchy  He 
lectures  every  morning  on  the  principles  of  Ach¬ 
ing,  and  his  labors  are  highl3-  esteemeei. 

The  Sea  Rest  is  an  Institution  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Ladies  Christian  .Association  of 
Philadelphia,  where,  at  a  very  small  expense  re¬ 
spectable  working-women  may  enjoy  an  outing  of 
two  weeks  in  a  pleasant  home  by  the  sea.  Hero 
we  found  120  women,  who  had  fled  from  the  heat 
and  toil  of  the  city  to  enjoy  rest  and  recreation. 
.A  good  and  safe  home,  and  all  it  signifies. 

This  morning  The  Evanoeeist  brought  the  sad 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  .Jane  T.  Carter, 
the  belovwl  wife  of  Robert  Carter,  Esq.,  of  New 
York.  Fort3’  3’ear3  ago  the  writer,  a  Western  Sun¬ 
day-school  missionar3’,  became  acquainteil  with 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  frequentl3’  shared  the  genial  hos- 
pltalit3’  of  the  famil3-.  Tlie  memor3’  of  those  vis¬ 
its  is  yet  fresh  and  fragrant.  She  was  indeed  the 
light  of  that  happ3-  home,  in  her  filial  affection  and 
loving  care  of  her  aged  mother;  lier  sweet  life 
cheered  the  now  bereaved  husl)and  ;  her  children 
foun<l  in  her  a  wise  and  loving  mother ;  and  her 
domestics  found  her  a  kind  friend.  She  delighted 
in  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuar3’,  always  spoke 


of  her  venerated  pastor.  Dr.  McElroy,  and  the 
helpfulness  of  his  preaching  and  pastoral  visita¬ 
tion.  By  her  Western  guest,  now  going  down  the 
declivit3’  of  life’s  journey,  her  words  and  deeds  of 
kindness— then  an  inspiration  and  a  help — are  to¬ 
day  treasured  memories  of  one  that  God  loved 
and  honored,  and  has  now  called  to  bo  “  forever 
with  the  Lord.” 


THE  COLOR  LITE  IT  STATE,  SOCIETY,  ATD  CHIRCH. 

By  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Some  of  the  colored  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly  were  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  action 
of  the  Assembly  with  reference  to  union  with  the 
Church  South,  fearing  that  it  meant  a  yielding  to 
the  demands  of  that  body  with  reference  to  the 
standing  of  the  colored  ministers,  and  urged  us  to 
stand  by  them.  In  answer  we  assured  them  that 
they  need  not  fear,  for  while  we  were  ready  to  let 
the  dead  bur3"  the  dead,  and  so  far  as  the  past  was 
concerned  were  ready  for  reunion,  upon  this  living 
issue  we  would  stand  firm.  We  also  urged  them 
to  make  known  their  own  wants  in  the  matter,  for 
their  wishes  would  make  no  unimportant  factor  in 
the  problem.  The  Evangelist  will  doubtless  be 
open  to  any  of  them.  This  question  must  be  set¬ 
tled,  if  settled  at  all,  not  upon  narrow  prejudices 
but  upon  broad  Christian  principles. 

To  reach  the  bottom  of  this  matter  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  equality 
among  men.  Thomas  Jefferson’s  glittering  gen¬ 
erality  is  seen  to  be  largely  glitter  when  brought  to 
the  test  of  hard  facts.  Men  differ  in  gifts,  talents, 
powers,  opportunities,  and  relations;  differ  in 
birth,  inheritance,  acquirements,  and  possibilities. 
There  are  diversities  of  gifts  in  the  State  and  in 
Society  and  in  the  Church.  But  who  makes  men 
to  differ  ?  The  answer  to  this  will  take  away  the 
seeming  injustice  from  the  fact — seeming,  for  the 
first  thought  is  that  men  are  or  ought  to  be  equal 
in  all  respects.  The  difference  is  largely  of  God. 
The  very  idea  of  personality  implies  a  difference  in 
men  from  birth  and  forever.  Things  entirely  be¬ 
yond  our  control  determine  the  differences  among 
men.  Heredity  has  very  much  to  do  with  it. 
Why  is  one  bom  white  and  another  black  ?  One 
bom  in  America  and  another  in  Africa  ?  One  born 
rich  and  another  poor  ?  We  have  gifts  differing 
according  to  the  grace  of  God.  Circumstances 
and  relations  are  largely  gifts  of  God.  It  will 
save  a  large  amount  of  jealousy  and  covetousness 
and  false  pride  and  discontent,  if  we  allow  at  once 
that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  and  that  this  is 
of  God.  It  is  not  true  that  one  is  as  good  as  an¬ 
other,  one  is  better  and  another  worse,  for  almost 
any  end  in  life. 

With  this  diversity  of  gifts  and  operations  there 
is  to  be  the  same  spirit.  The  unity  is  of  spirit  and 
of  end,  and  all  these  diverse  powers  are  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  same  end,  and  thus  there 
will  be  harmony.  The  one  body  has  one  vital 
principle,  one  head  with  many  members,  differing 
in  honor  and  use,  interdependent,  and  co-working 
for  the  life  of  the  whole.  If  one  suffers  all  suffer, 
and  if  one  be  glorified  all  are  blest.  The  vexed 
questions  which  disturb  the  peace  and  usefulness 
of  the  Church  come  from  want  of  unity  rather 
than  of  equallt3’,  and  the  same  is  true  in  society 
and  in  the  State.  While  ^1  are  alike  citizens,  men 
differ  in  birth,  color,  inheritance,  wealth,  skill,  in 
faculties  and  powers  and  relations.  But  these  dif¬ 
ferences  do  not  affect  at  all  their  rights  as  citizens. 
The  vote  of  the  President  counts  no  more  than 
that  of  the  humblest  citizen.  Civil  rights  are  the 
.same  for  all,  and  hero  the  equality  ends.  The  law 
must  be  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  give  eijual 
rights  under  the  same  circumstances.  These 
rights  belong  to  persons  as  persons,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  color  or  wealth  or  any  other  distinction 
than  that  of  citizenship.  As  to  civil  rights  the 
black  man  and  the  white  stand  on  an  equality. 
But  when  wo  turn  to  social  rights  the  standard 
changes  entirely.  A  civil  right  confers  no  social 
right.  Indeed,  we  may  (piestion  the  existence  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  social  right.  It  is  rather,  as  the 
word  implies,  a  matter  of  fellowship,  which  is  of 
choice  and  not  of  right.  This  will  bo  brought  to 
test  at  once,  if  we  consider  the  totally  irrelevant 
question  which  is  usuall3’ asked  as  a  clincher  when 
discussing  the  civil  rights  of  the  negro,  “Would 
3'ou  have  your  daughter  marry  a  colored  man  ?  ” 
The  answer  is  No !  of  course  not !  nor  would  we 
have  her  marry  a  white  man  simply  because  he 
was  white,  nor  would  we  force  her  to  marry  an3’ 
man.  The  law  does  not  decide  whom  she  shall 
marry,  and  when  it  forbids  it  is  not  for  social  rea¬ 
sons.  Marriage  is  almost  wholly  a  social  matter. 
Society  is  determined  b3’  kinship  and  affinities. 
The  bond  may  be  blood,  or  celor,  or  rank,  or 
taste,  or  education,  or  religion.  “Birds  of  a 
feather  will  flock  together.”  As  there  is  no  ac¬ 
counting  for  tastes,  so  there  is  no  accounting  for 
friendships.  I  have  no  right  to  an  invitation  to  a 
family  dinner  if  not  of  the  famil3’,  nor  to  any  other 
social  gathering  where  it  is  a  matter  of  choice. 
Socially  one  could  meet  an  Atheist  or  Mahometan 
or  Pagan,  if  the  soqjal  bond  were  not  religion. 
One  works  in  the  temperance  cause  asking  no 
questions  beyond  the  one  principle.  If  social 
privileges  were  a  right,  then  one  might  go  to  any 
gathering  uninvited,  or  might  not  refuse  an  invita¬ 
tion. 

The  same  principles  largely  apply  in  religious 
affali’s.  No  one  unites  with  a  church  for  social 
standing,  if  he  does  it  is  from  a  wrong  motive. 
To  be  sure,  it  gives  social  standing  when  the  so- 
cial.gathering  has  character  for  its  bond  :  for  it  Is 
a  certificate  of  character.  A  church  congregation 
not  only  knows  no  distinction  of  persons  based  on 
social  differences,  but  seeks  to  gather  in  publicans 
and  sinners.  All  meet  on  the  common  ground  as 
sinners  needing  salvation.  None  have  any  rights, 
and  hence  all  have  eipial  rights.  If  one  asks  to 
come  to  the  Lord’s  table,  the  only  question  is  of 
faith  in  Christ.  President,  general,  or  beggar 
stand,  here  on  an  e<iuality ;  but  when  they  leave 
the  house  of  God,  they  may  resume  their  titles 
and  relations.  Church  membership  does  not  con¬ 
fer  gifts  of  education  or  taste  or  skill.  In  a 
church  social  there  is  a  social  equality  as  broad  as 
the  invitation— it  matters  not  whore  it  is  held. 
But  because  one  is  a  member  of  a  church,  he  is 
not  under  obligation  to  invite  any  or  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  to  a  social  gathering.  Each 
chooses  his  friends  as  he  pleases.  A  pastor  of  a 
church,  while  he  will  treat  all  alike  as  pastor,  will 
necessarily  have  his  own  personal  friendships,  with 
whicli  the  church  may  not  interfere.  And  yet  in 
the  church  there  will  be  inequalities,  based  how¬ 
ever  on  differences  of  gifts  which  are  of  God,  but 
not  on  social  distinctions.  A  gift  to  preach  or 
teach,  or  of  any  office,  does  not  dejiend  on  color 
or  wealth.  Wherein  God  has  made  all  alike,  there 
should  be  equality ;  but  wherein  He  has  made  us  to 
differ,  there  should  be  full  libert3-.  In  the  Church 
we  are  all  one  in  Christ,  having  the  same  spirit. 

When  our  Lord  gave  the  new  commandment,  it 
was  not  a  repetition  of  the  old  commandment  of 
benevolent  love  to  one’s  neighbor  on  the  ground  of 
a  common  humanit3’,  but  of  Christian  love  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  relation  to  Him — love  as  saints  and 
brethren.  Members  of  Christ,  we  will  be  members 
one  of  another.  Instead  of  being  jealous  of  an¬ 
other’s  gifts,  we  will  rejoice  in  them  as  glorifying 
Christ.  Working  together  with  Christ,  we  will 
work  together  for  Christ,  and  such  fellowship  of 
saints  will  be  precious.  The  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  also  be  the  communion  of  saints. 
If  these  principles  be  true,  tlie  social  relations  of 
the  white  man  and  the  negro  will  be  a  matter  of 
choice  with  which  the  Church  does  not  interfere ; 
but  in  church  relationship  there  must  bo  equality. 
The  Church  does  not  make  distinctions  of  white 
and  black,  or  rich  and  poor,  whether  it  be  concern¬ 
ing  a  minister  or  elder  or  lay  member;  it  does  not 
give  one  a  high  seat  or  low  for  these  reasons,  nor 


separate  them  in  her  councils.  Such  distinction^ 
of  persons  does  not  harmonize  with  unity  of  spirit, 
nor  will  it  bind  in  peace.  We  see  not  how  our 
Church  can  yield  this  question  of  right  for  the 
sake  of  union  with  the  Southern  body.  We  must 
stand  by  our  colored  brethren  so  long  as  they 
stand  by  us.  And  these  Christian  rights  cannot 
become  a  matter  of  expediency  unless  thesi  of 
their  own  accord  waive  these  rights,  and  think  it 
best  to  be  separated  from  us  in  all  church  relations. 
Let  there  be  no  color  line  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 


A  YOICE  FROM  THE  OLD  BORDER  STA-TES. 

By  Rev.  Oeorge  Morrison. 

The  Religious  Press  has  informed  us  that  Dr. 
George  P.  Hays  of  Cincinnati  is  ready  for  the- 
National  General  Assembly,  with  extended  arms 
to  receive  the  Southern  Church  or  to  fly  into  their 
arms.  There  are  some  of  us  with  less  of  gush 
than  that.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Marquis  of  residence 
Chicago,  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis,  with  Gen.  Shields- 
and  Company,  with  Missouri,  Omaha,  and  now 
latest,  Cincinnati  annexes — may  provide  accommo¬ 
dations  for  all,  but  will  the  guests  come  ?  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  of  New  Orleans,  a  Gulf  State- 
Southern  man,  opposes  organic  union  because  the 
National  A8sembl3’  will  not  recant  its  declaration 
“of  fidelity  to  the  nation  of  1861,  and  because  our 
Assembly  claims  for  the  colored  race  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  identity  in  Pre8b3’terles,  Synods,  etc.,  with 
the  white  man.”  The  Rev.  George  Morrison  of' 
Baltimore,  a  Border  State  Southern  man,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Cincinnati  Presbytery  will  reject 
the  Cincinnati  annex : 

(1)  Because  our  Presbyteries  will  hardly  concede- 
that  the  Southern  Church  shall  exercise  the  inquis¬ 
itorial  function  of  adjudging  whether  we  are  any 
part  of  the  “  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  the  earth.” 

(2)  Because,  contrary  to  our  historic  polity,  the 
Cincinnati  paper  concedes  a  policy  of  "affinUy‘ 
Presbyteries  and  Synods,”  as  a  method  of  meeting 
the  prejudice  of  a  sectional  Church  against  the  col¬ 
ored  race — and  decides  nothing  as  to  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  status  of  that  race. 

(3)  Because  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  apologetics  for  the  “  mission  ”  of  our 
Church  in  the  “  Republic.” 

As  the  paper  above  adverted  to  is  only  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  an  individual  or  a  syndicate,  dignified 
by  a  Pre8b3’terlal  acceptance,  so  is  this  but  the- 
presentation  of  one  office-bearer  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  It  is  claimed  that  our  General  As¬ 
sembly  has  no  more  interest  to  be  negotiating  “  or¬ 
ganic  union  ”  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  than  it  has  with  the  “  United  Presbyteri¬ 
an,”  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  fami¬ 
ly  in  our  land.  When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Darling 
reported  the  plan  of  consolidated  S3’nods  as  adopt- 
e<l  by  the  General  Assembly,  he  recommended  a 
union  in  the  form  of  an  "alliance”  of  Provincial 
Assemblies.  We  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the- 
moral  and  material  power  of  the  Presbyterian 
family  of  churches  shall  not  be  consolidated  in  an 
organic  alliance.  If  these  proposed  negotiations 
mean  that,  then  well. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in  its  faith 
and  life,  is  a  pure  body.  But  it  is  a  “  sectional 
Church,”  more  largely  influenced  in  its  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  councils  b3’  the  flood-tide  of  the  extreme  sec¬ 
tional  opinions  from  the  Gulf  States,  than  from  the- 
reverse  direction.  The  Presbyterian  people  of  the 
border  advanced  commercial  Southern  States,  in 
the  main  hav’e  their  ecclesiastical  identity  with  the 
National  Assembly.  Until  this  sectional  senti¬ 
ment  shall  become  eliminated  from  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  or  her  advanced  and  cour¬ 
ageous  constituency  of  the  reverse  opinion  shall 
become  dominant  in  her  Church  councils,  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  Synods  of  our  Assembly  whose  homes 
are  in  the  old  States  of  the  South,  do  not  desire, 
any  “  organic  union.”  I  believe  this  to  bo  the  real 
sentiment  of  our  people  of  national  antecedents 
and  sympathies.  It  is  one  of  the  strings  of  the 
harp  upon  which  many  of  our  ministers  who  come 
to  us  from  States  North,  play,  in  newspapers,  Ac. ; 
but  that  is  the  English  of  it,  and  why  ?  Ah,  that 
is  the  vital  question.  We  do  not  desire  the  union. 
Presbyterian  Southern  people  by  birth,  some  of  us 
at  the  period  of  national  peril  continued  with  our 
National  Assembly — Presbyterian  Southern  people 
by  birth,  then,  some  of  them  separated,  fornjlng 
the  Southern  General  Assembly.  Leaving  all  is¬ 
sues  of  the  past  to  be  buried  with  the  past,  we  ad¬ 
vert  only  to  the  one  paramount  issue  upon  which 
there  cannot  be  any  compromise. 

In  the  Southern  States  wo  have  our  percentage 
of  foreign  immigration  and  concentration  of  the 
ma.sses  in  cities.  The  evangelization  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  is  an  element  we  have  in  common  with  our  ad¬ 
vanced  States. 

But  besides  this  we  have  a  population  of  7,000,- 
000  of  the  colored  race,  with  the  same  citizen 
rights  with  the  white  man.  Here  is  the  mighty 
problem  which  faces  us  of  the  South.  We  do  not 
impeach  our  Southern  Presbyterian  brethren.  By 
birth,  by  lives  of  peril,  once  of  service,  with  all  the 
race  antagonisms  common  to  men,  a  large  part  of 
the  national  Presbyterian  constituency  have  been 
and  are  true  to  the  doctrine,  polity  and  mission  of 
our  Church.  They  have  been  and  are  true  to  the 
great  national  political  Issues  settled  by  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  arms. 

These  millions  of  the  colored  race  are  with  us  of 
tlie  wliite  race  the  legatees  of  all  the  political,  per¬ 
sonal,  and  civil  rights  which  the  Republic  and  its 
laws  guarantee  to  any  and  all  American  citizens. 
Our  Church  has  the  honor  first  in  the  Republic  to 
have  adopted  the  policy,  recognizing  this  fact  and 
remanding  the  question  of  the  “  social  affinities  ” 
of  the  races  to  those  channels  where  providence 
and  our  national  policy  placed  it.  This  doctrine 
was  and  is  "a  sej)arate  congregational  life  to  the 
colored  race,  but  in  ecclesiastical  councils  an  identity.” 
Under  this  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  gone 
forward,  and  upon  our  rolls  wo  now  have  some  16,- 
000  colored  members,  with  a  constituency  of  say 
100,000  persons.  The  Southern  Church  on  the 
contrary,  perhaps  constrained  by  the  fact  that  our 
white  brethren  of  the  Gulf  States  with  their  ordin¬ 
ary  percentage  of  the  numerically  dominant  color¬ 
ed  population,  would  be  so  largely  in  the  mlnorltji 
in  their  ecclesiastical  councils,  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  separate  eccleslastlclsm  for  the  colored 
race.  We  believe  that  the  returned  patriotism  of 
the  Southern  people,  in  the  main  leads  them  to  do 
right.  With  them  it  is  an  issue,  shall  they  turn 
down  this  new  ecclesiastical  Gulf  State  policy  to¬ 
ward  the  colored  race,  or  shall  they  protest  against 
our  policy. 

If  the  great  moral  sentiment  of  this  Republic  is 
prepared  to  turn  back  the  dial  which  has  marked 
its  progress,  now  that  our  national  laws  have  for 
twenty-five  years  given  citizenship  to  the  colored 
race — leaving  his  “social  affinities”  untouched, 
and  will  deprive  him  of  citizenship — then  may  we 
expect  the  moral  sentiment  of  our  National  Pres- 
terian  Assembly  to  strike  the  colored  office-bearer, 
minister  or  elder,  from  our  Presbyterial  or  Synod¬ 
ical  rolls.  If  the  mission  of  the  Southern  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  solely  to  convert  the  white  race 
of  the  South,  without  any  obligation  before  God 
towards  the  millions  of  our  coloreil  race  at  our 
doors,  the  descendants  of  our  once  slaves,  then  we 
see  no  gain  to  Christ’s  kingdom  by  this  organic 
union.  If  there  are  leaders,  made  so  by  the  casu¬ 
alties  of  stations  to  which  the  Church  North  has 
unfortunately  called  them,  in  our  National  Assem¬ 
bly  who  are  doubtful  by  their  acts,  but  venomous 
within,  who  favor  a  Gulf  State  policy,  then  we  sa:| 
Go  out  from  us.  The  Presbyterian  people  of  our’ 
National  Assembly  who  helped  to  preserve  coun¬ 
try  and  Church,  believe  there  remains  a  patriotism 
and  religion  with  her  constituency  to  liold  the  fort, 
and  to  carry  her  on  to  conquer.  For  tlie  present, 
we  Presbyterians  of  the  advanced  Soutliem  States 
will  not  surrender. 


IHJi  NEW- YORK  EVaNGEJ.IST  :  THURSDAY.  AUGUST  4.  1887. 


AMOSG  THE  WHITE  HIllS.  iKfnfStttfil  SH®  CJ)ttrt!ie«.  j 

Dear  JPranj/eiis^:  This  beautiful  village,  the  high-  NEW  YORK.  j 

eet  in  its  elevation  among  the  White  Mountains,  The  Greenbush  Presbyterian  Church  of  Al-  | 
,w„b  .0  «,a.l  1.  Ne,E.g. 

land,  as  a  Summer  resort  under  the  solemn  gaze  of  ^geks,  during  which  time  the  whole  interior  of  the  , 


“  Earth’s  gigantic  sentinels. 
Discoursing  in  the  skies.” 

Its  pure  tonic  air  in  which  malaria  is  impossible. 


church  has  been  renovated  and  beautilled.  The  j 
congregation  has  expended  nearly  $1000  in  the  Im¬ 
provement. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  on  July  25th  granted 


and  its  spring  water  which  ice  cannot  improve,  meet  the  request  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Brown  for  a  dissolution 

perfectly  the  requirements  of  recuperation,  while  Church  of 

g,  .  Troy,  and  dismissed  him  to  the  Presbytery  of  Bal- 

the  attractions  of  its  scenery  are  unsurpassed,  ^^e  call  of  the  Knox 

Along  its  principal  street  of  nearly  two  miles,  the  Church. 

Mount  Washington  range  of  peaks  meets  the  vis-  The  Second  Church  called  on  July  18th  Rev.  Hec- 
ioH,  and  between  it  and  the  former  rise  inferior  tor  Hall  of  St.  James  Free  Church,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
summits,  with  green  valleys  spreading  away  in 

..  .  J,  .  ^  .  .  .  ,  was  the  beloved  and  faithful  pastor  of  this  church 

the  misty  distance.  From  the  top  of  Aggasiz,  a  j^j.  t^^enty  years,  until  he  was  called  to  the  Secre- 
mile  and  a  half  distant,  the  Franconia  system  of  taryshlp  of  Home  Missions, 
mountains,  with  its  notch,  is  added  to  the  view.  The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  dissolved  the 
and  the  circle  of  majeetic  peaks  is  complete.  It  pastoral  relation  between  the  Presbyterian  Society 
is  a  day’s  excursion  to  Mount  Washington  and  ^Tm 

back  again,  to  the  Flume  and  to  the  charming  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Third  Reformed  Chu-rch. 
Franconia  valley.  Other  resorts  have  their  own  After  four  years  of  successful  labor  in  Dundee,  he 
peculiar  and  wonderful  features,  but  here  we  have  feels  the  need  of  some  rest.  He  expects  to  sail 
lu  Al  #  111  11#  lAU  A.U  4.^4-  for  Europe  Aug.  3d,  and  begin  his  work  in  Albany 

the  combination  of  village  life  with  the  greatest  j,,  sVember.  He  is  an  earnest  preach- 

variety  of  the  attractions  of  a  home  among  the  ‘‘a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,” 
mountains.  Of  the  many  hundreds  of  visitors,  we  a  valuable  member  of  Presbytery,  and  his  breth- 
think  no  city  outside  of  New  England  is  so  well  ren  part  with  him  with  sincere  regret.  c.  c.  c. 


represented  as  New  York.  The  houses  are  now 
generally  full,  and  the  guests  Inclined  very  gener- 


Oneida. — A  visit  last  week  to  this  place  attests 
the  fact  that  none  too  complimentary  mention  has 


^  ,  ...  A  made  through  the  columns  of  The  Evange- 

ally  to  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  to  regard  ngT-notably  in  editorial  of  the  14th  ult.-of  the 
the  sacrednees  of  the  Sabbath.  The  most  surprls-  Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterjee  and  his  wife,  now  on  a  visit 
ing  instances  of  its  desecration  have  been  the  to  this  country,  the  former  as  commissioner  to  the 
homeward  journey  of  some  professedly  Christian  late  General  Assembly  from  the  PresbyteiT  of 

men,  and  in  official  relations  to  the  Church,  begun  Presbyterian  church  Tuesday  evening  he  gave 
on  Saturday,  and  including  the  entire  Sunday,  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  account,  first 
What  plausible  reasons  might  be  given  we  do  not  briefly  of  geographical  and  political  characterls- 
Of.,  o  ...offof  tics,  and  afterward  at  length  of  the  social  and  re¬ 
know,  but  the  simple  facts  are  a  matter  of  d^p  condition  of  the  dense  millions  of  that 

regret  in  these  days  of  an  imperilled  Sabbath.  On  empire,  with  many  gratifying  statements  regard- 
the  other  hand,  it  is  grateful  to  record  the  com-  ing  missionary  work  present  and  prospective, 
paratlvely  few  picnic  excursions  we  have  seen  here  Coming  from  a  na^tive  gentleman  of  wide  intelll- 

*  *f  F  /vAvn/iA  aKilifii^o  anri  t A/Yiioatinn  tha  nrA. 


SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE. 


putt  gence,  abilities,  and  thorough  education,  the  pre- 
on  the  Eord  s  Day.  r.  v..  .  sentation  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  In- 

terest  and  value.  His  visit  to  our  village,  with 
cTTwiAiir  nDcx<DVAVPE<  that  of  his  wife,  herself  a  lady  of  marked  intelll- 

SUNUAi  UBSEKt  Aaui!,.  gence  and  culture,  can  hardly  fail  in  an  impress 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  for  good,  awakening  in  the  minds  of  our  people 

o  uv  .u  TT  J _ T.,if  OA  of  rtoooT.  increased  if  not  in  some  cases  new  interest  in  the 

Sabbath  Union  was  held  July  26  at  Oc^n  Grove,  Christian  education  and  missions  in 

N,  J.  The  Rev,  Dr.  Stokes,  President  of  the  Ocean  that  far-away  land.  They  will  be  followed  on 
Grove  Association,  made  an  address  of  welcome,  in  their  return  home,  a  few  weeks  hence,  with  earn- 
whlch  he  described  Ocean  Grove  as  the  ideal  Sab-  est  prayers  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  future. 

,  .  ,  _ TUT..f.  Ih  this  connection  allusion  may  verj’  properly  be 

bath  observing  community.  Rev.  George  S.  Mott,  ^  eomewhat  in  line,  the  same  week 

D.D.,  President  of  the  Union,  responded,  refer-  from  the  Misses  Emma  and  Mary  Knox,  mission- 
ring  in  his  remarks  to  the  breaking  of  the  Sabbath  ary  teachers  among  the  Mormons  at  Fillmore, 
by  shop-keepers  in  Urge  cities.  The  Correspond-  Utah,  where  they  have  been  engaged  for  several 
.  ^  years  under  the  direction  of  the  Woman  s  Mission¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Rev.  J.  H.  Knowles  goej0ty.  These  j'oung  ladies  were  formerly 

of  Newark,  reviewed  the  successes  of  the  past  resident  here,  with  early  Church  associations  and 
year  the  warmest  of  social  friendships.  Providentially 

The  first  paper  of  the  day  was  read  by  edu-  at  our  Thursday  evening  prayer  meeting  on  invi- 
.  ^  ^  ^  ......  n-  i,-  .  ..mu  tation  from  Dr.  Jessup,  Marj-,  the  younger  of  the 

cator  Dr.  George  Whitney.  His  subject  was  The  giaters,  occupied  something  like  half  an  hour  in  an 
School  and  the  Sabbath.”  Dr.  Warring,  pastor  of  easy  conversational  description  of  their  work,  af- 
aNewarkBaptlstChurch,  spoke  of  “Home  and  the  fording  a  more  than  usually  graphic  and  Instruc- 

stohRath  ”  At  the  afternoon  session  Dr  Carroll  tive  insight  as  connected  wilh  that  most  important 
Sabbath.  At  the  afternoon  session  Dr.  Uarroil  pertaining  to  tl.eir  own  and  the  Mor- 

of  New  York  read  a  paper  on  Sunday  Secular  News-  mon  schools,  religious  and  social  conditions,  Ac., 
papers,  showing  that  they  were  unnecessary,  and  were  presented  in  a  manner  eliciting  the  heartiest 


injurious  to  religion.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Aikman  fol- 
Ibwed  on  “  Church  and  Sabbath.”  George  May 


Interest.  After  a  brief  visit  East  they  have  started 
on  the  return  to  their  labors. 


Tj  II  »  T>v.)io.i..i.,Kio  onH  Elmira. — Tho  two  months  for  which  the  Rev. 

Powell  of  Philadelphia  arraign^  Sunday  bo^  and  C  Curtis,  D.D.,  of  Rochester,  was  engaged 

railway  travel ;  and  Rev.  T.  A.  Funley  of  the  Phlla-  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
delphia  Sabbath  Association,  and  Mr.  Lipman,  a  Church,  expired  with  Sabbath,  July  Slst,  on  which 


manager  of  that  Soci  jty,  recounted  recent  success¬ 
es  In  that  city. 


day  he  preached  vigorous  sermons  both  morning 
and  evening.  The  Elmira  Advertiser  says :  “  It 
has  been  no  little  gratification  to  the  older  merii- 


In  the  evening  an  extended  report  of  the  New  jjgrs  of  the  church  who  listened  to  Dr.  Curtis  when 
Jersey  Union  was  given  by  its  Secretary,  Mr.  he  was  in  charge  of  the  same  church  a  score  of 
Knowles.  Two  fine  addresses  followed  :  one  by  years  ago,  to  have  hlrn  back  with  them  again  for  a 
T  ......  VT  1  J  .u  season.  Dr.  Curtis  after  serving  this  church  sev- 

Rev.  Wilbur  J.  Crafts  of  New  York,  and  the  other  years,  left  the  pulpit  seventeen  years  ago  on 
by  John  Y.  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Newark.  Mr.  Crafts  account  of  ill  health  and  went  to  Europe.  When 
advocated  Sabbath  observance  on  grounds  social,  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  he  resumed  mlnisteri- 
physical,  and  religious,  and  devoted  some  time  to  labors  at  Canandaigua,  where  he  remained  a 
..  .  L  •  .  *1.  long  time,  going  afterward  to  Rochester,  where 

the  whole  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  j,jg  jjojjje  now  is.  Though  nearly  seventy,  he 
laboring  man.  Mr.  Foster  presented  some  start-  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  vigor,  and  preaches 
ling  facts  about  the  laxity  with  which  Sunday  laws  with  the  earnestness  that  characterized  his  ser- 
were  enforced  in  Newark  and  other  large  cities. 


The  meeting  was  influential  for  good. 


THE  LATE  EDWARD  MOONEY. 


his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Red- 
field.  It  has  been  expected  that  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  would  be  closed  during  the  month 
of  August,  lint  some  arrangement  maj’yetbe  made 
by  which  the  pulpit  can  be  supplied.  The  pastor. 


In  the  departure  from  this  world  of  the  well  *'1'®  Mr.  Jtmnings,  who  is  now  in  Germany,  is 
^  u  I  *  I  ,  expected  home  by  the  close  of  the  present  month. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Fairmot’xt.— Rev.  John  Rutherford  was  install- 


known  artist,  Mr.  Edward  Mooney,  who  lately  jg  confidently  anticipated  that  he  will  be  in  his 
died  at  his  country  home  in  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  pulpit  on  Sabbath,  Sept.  4th. 

Y.,  art  is  not  alone  in  mourning  a  loss.  None  of  NEW  JERSEY, 

our  old  residents  will  be  more  deeply  missed  in  Fairmot’xt.— Rev.  John  Rutherford  was  install- 

religious  gatherings  and  literary  circles,  than  he  e<l  into  ttie  pastoral  office  of  the  church  at  Fair- 
who  has  now  entered  upon  his  eternal  rest.  He  mount  on  July  19.  Sermon  bj'  Rev.  Dr.  B.  C.  Me- 
wasa  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  «ie  :  Rev.  J.  F.  Brew.ster  of  Chester  gave  the  charge 

,  to  the  pastor,  an<l  Rev.  T.  F.  Cliambers  of  German 
Madison  S<iuare,  from  boyhood ;  earnest,  zealous.  Valley  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  This  church, 
faithful,  though  ever  modest  and  retiring.  His  with  its  new  pastor,  is  much  encouraged,  and  its 
Christian  character  has  been  well  described  by  one  prospects  are  briglitening.^ 

of  our  oldest  and  most  honored  clergvmen  and  Newark. — The  Bethany  Reading-room  has  been 
writers :  “  Our  friend  and  brother  was  a  prayerful,  c«nifortable  resort  this  hot  weather  by  the 

addition  of  a  Backus  water-motor  and  ventilutinf? 
Biblical  student  of  every  part  of  the  divinely  in-  fans.  Rev.  J.  Lest^^r  Wells  presidetl  on  the  occa- 
spired  Word.  He  feasted  on  God’s  unerrlni?  words  sion,  and  after  an  address  he  plaL**‘d  his  hand  on 
of  eternal  life,  and  drank  of  the  waters  of  life  ^he  faucet  and  said  “  I  now  open  this  water-motor 
1.  start  these  ventilating  fans,  for  the  free  use  of 

daily.  And  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  crown  of  who  will  be  made  wel- 

glory  awaiting  him,  than  any  earthly  fame  can  come  to  the  cooling  benefits  as  thej’ visit  the  room 
give.  The  artist  sat  at  the  feet  of  Christ  his  Sa-  each  evening  during  the  Summer.”  Tlie  water 
vlour  in  this  life,  and  is  now  tran.sflgured  into  His  U*®”  I'ushed  through  the  tulie,  and  the  fans  went 
.  ,  ,,,  „  ^  ^  .  flying  around,  while  cheer  after  cheer  w’ent  up 

eternal  likeness.  His  taste  in  literature  was  f^nfthe  happy  company.  Then  followed  a  mu- 
most  pronounced  ;  “  My  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Rus-  slcal  entertainment  mucli  enjoyed  by  all. 
kin,  are  all  I  have  time  for  in  this  brief  life,”  he  M.VRYL.4.ND. 

would  smilingly  say,  although  he  was  a  devoted  WASHiXGTON.-The  Rev.  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland 
admirer  of  poetry,  and  many  a  friend  will  long  re-  has  transmitted  a  letter  to  Rev.  .f.  T.  Smith,  Mod- 
call  evenings  passed  in  his  artistic  citv  residence  erator  of  the  General  Assernlily,  resigning  his 
or  charming  country  home,  when  he  would  recite  ««  the  Cominittee  of  tlie  General  Asseml.ly 

Z  ^  rx  AA  T®  A  on  Sabbath  regulations  in  the  army,  of  winch  com- 

by  the  hour  from  Scott,  Byron,  our  own  great  niittee  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  is  chairman,  and  respect- 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  sonnets  and  scraps  cull-  fully  suggesting  that  Rev.  (H'orge  Morrison  of 
ed  from  every  source,  and  stored  away  bv  his  pro-  Baltimore  be  substituted  in  place  of  Dr.  Sunder- 

'  laiul.  Rcv.  Mr.  MoitIsoii  writes,  in  connection 


digious  memory. 


with  the  matter,  that  he  regrets  so  distinguished 


Mr.  Mooney  and  the  late  Mr.  William  Page,  life-  an  American  citizen  and  minister  of  the  (iospel  as 
long  friends,  were  affinities  outside  the  realm  of  Dr.  Sunderland  should  deprive  the  committee  of 
art.  All  know  this  illustrious  artist’s  passion  for  h^  offices,  and  adds:  “Some  months  since  the 

, _  clergy  of  a  number  of  ministerial  associations  of 

Shakespeare  how  he  even  went  abroad  to  copy  Baltimore  appointed  me  as  chairman,  with  the 
the  authenticated  mask  of  the  poet — and  he  and  Rev.  Drs.  Julius  £.  Grammer,  .Alexander  Proudflt 
Mr.  Mooney,  equal  admirers  of  the  mighty  mind,  and  Elderdice,  as  a  committee  to  present  to  the 
would  exchange  visits  in  their  Tenth-street  studios,  President  of  the  United  States  and  ot  hers  of  the 
,  ,  1  J  ,  ,.  ..  nationai  authorities  the  reasons  for  the  disuse  of 

for  the  mutual  pleasure  received  in  reading  the  Sunday  inspection  in  the  army  as  an  obligatory 
little  known,  but  wonderful  sonnets.  Always  mem-  duty  upon  post  commanders.  Pending  this  cor- 
orizing  by  means  of  copying,  a  day  never  passed  respondence,  the  General  Assembly  at  Omaha  af- 

without  some  portion  of  Scripture,  some  fact  in  h*"®'  J'*® 

,  the  army  regulations  have  about  compieted  their 

science,  or  some  jewel  of  a  master  Intellect,  being  w’ork.  I  have  done  all  I  am  capable  of  doing  in 
garnered  for  future  meditation  or  delight.  Such  the  way  of  presenting  reasons  to  the  national  au- 
culture  rendered  the  conversation  of  the  late  art-  thorities  for  the  change  asked,  and  can  only  await 

ist  inexpressibly  charming  and  instructive,  never  R  will  be  remembered  that  this 

®  J  ,  .  ,  committee  was  formed  on  the  representations  of 

to  be  forgotten  by  those  favored  with  it.  He  was  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Ostrander  of  Lyons,  that  the  way 


made  honorary  member  of  the  “Clio”  Literary 
Society  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton, 
the  same  year  with  William  Cullen  Bryant ;  and 


was  open  for  it  to  act,  and  with  good  results. 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago — The  Church  of  the  Covenant. — The  con- 


last  season,  in  the  retirement  of  his  country  home,  gregation  of  this  church  have  begun  to  erect  their 
he  received  from  the  Northwestern  Literary  and  corner  of  Belden  avenue  and 

.  ..  ..  .  _ .  ,  North  Ilalsted  street,  and  propose  to  push  it  right 

Historical  Society  the  notice  that  “Recognizing  forward  to  completion.  It  is  to  be  of  brick,  with 
your  great  aKistlc  ability,  and  as  a  slight  token  of  a  tower  140  feet  high.  The  Chicago  Journal  says 
our  appreciation  of  the  help  you  have  given  the  R  brick  tower  140  feet  high  will  be  a  new  thing  in 

advancement  of  American  art,  we  have  unanimous-  ? 

,  .  ,  .  ,  ....  o  1  building  that  will  seat  1600,  and  cost  about  $50,000. 

ly  elected  you  an  honorary  member  of  this  Sod-  xhe  architects  are  Burnham  A  Root.  The  history 
ety.”  of  this  church  is  phenomenal.  Its  organization 

Of  worldly  honors,  many  were  conferred  upon  two  and  a  half  years  ago  grew  out  of  an  impera- 

him  both  in  nubile  and  nrivate  His  friendshins  *  Presbyterian  church  in  just  that 

him  both  in  puDiic  ana  private,  nis  inenasnips  ^ 

were  with  the  noblest  and  greatest  In  the  land ;  the  House  of  Hope  Church,  St.  Paul,  was  called 

his  brush  was  permitted  to  portray  the  features  of  as  pastor.  The  result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of 

many  of  the  most  Illustrious  men  of  our  times,  the  choice.  ^V  hile  a  new  chapel  was  building,  the 

tnUyi.  c.n  be  »ld  he  w.,  eedeeed  by  no 

earthly  favors,  no  sordid  ambition.  The  departed  these  new  quarters,  it  was  evident  lliat  they  would 
artist  remained  the  simple  friend,  the  Christian  soon  be  too  narrow,  and  hence  the  new  church 
gentleman,  for  whom  we  mourn.  An  enthusiast  built  at  once.  The  chapel  with  its  nOO 

,  ......  sittings  was  full  from  the  beginning.  The  Cov- 

over  nature,  we  quote  from  one  of  his  favorite  po-  enant  people  had  built  tlie  chapel  without  outside 
ets  a  fitting  description  of  the  retreat  he  sought  help,  but  were  not  able  at  once  to  build  the  church. 


for  his  declining  years— 

“  The  mountain  village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  dowm  the  vale  of  tears  ” : 

“  .  .  .  the  soft,  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 

Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt. 


It  takes  time  and  sacrifice  for  an  ordinary  congre¬ 
gation  to  build  a  $.50,1)00  church,  and  keep  it  after 
it  is  built.  The  Church  of  the  Covenant  and  its 
pastor  have  never  had  any  other  thought  than  that 
the  new  church  must  be  liuilt,  and  now,  without 
any  flourish  of  trumpets,  they  have  set  about  it. 
The  paper  already  named  adds  :  “  Since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  house  of  worship,  the  character 


.And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decay’d  of  that  part  of  the  city  lias  cliaiiged.  Real  estate 


In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade. 
Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities  now  in  vain  display’d : 

For  they  can  lure  no  further,  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday.” 


has  advanced ;  first-class  residences  that  stood 
empty  before  are  now  all  occupied.  .As  fast  as 
new  ones  are  completed,  they  are  taken.  There 
is  not  in  Chicago  ctioicer  society  than  is  found  in 
the  society  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  .Aside 
from  the  inherent  strength  of  the  church  itself,  it 


has  the  social  and  denominational  backing  of  the 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  The  profess¬ 
ors,  with  their  families  and  the  students,  all  make 
this  their  church  home.  The  pastor  (Dr.  Breed) 
is  a  rounded-out,  every-day  man.  His  ideas  are  , 
clear-cut,  his  convictions  are  positive,  his  ortho¬ 
doxy  unmistakable.  His  place  as  a  preacher  is 
among  the  few  at  the  top.  Without  fuss  or  cant 
in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  he  fills  his  place  in  his  I 
own  church  and  in  the  Church  at  large — an  honor- 1 
ed.  able,  useful  man.  It  was  a  good  day  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago  when  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant  was  organized.” 

KANSAS. 

Wyandotte. — At  the  close  of  service  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  here,  July  3d,  it  was 
proposed  by  one  of  the  elders  that  the  pastor  (Rev. 
F.  P.  Berry)  and  his  estimable  wife  be  invited  to 
take  six  weeks’  vacation  this  Summer,  instead  of 
four.  It  was  also  proposed  to  raise  $200  to  defray 
their  expenses  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  if  they  so 
preferred,  where  they  could  find  the  rest  and  re¬ 
freshment  which  both  needed  and  had  so  well 
earned.  The  extension  of  time  was  unanimously 
granted,  and  the  proposed  sum  was  exceeded— $264 
being  quickly  raised,  while  the  spontaneous  and 
generous  gift  was  accompanied  by  many  pleasant 
words.  Pastor  and  wife  greatly  rejoice  in  the 
many  expressions  of  appreciation  and  generous 
tokens  of  affection  given  by  a  very  kind  people. 
This  church  deserves  the  prosperity  it  is  enjoying. 
Since  June  1  twenty-six  persons  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  into  membership.  The  roll  numbered  sixty- 
nine  when  the  present  pastor  began  in  March, 
1884.  It  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  while  there  is  good  prospect  of  more  rapid 
growth  in  the  future. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City.— Rev.  R.  G.  McNeice  of  Salt  Lake 
City  is  expected  to  preach  In  the  First  Church  Aug. 
7,  on  “The  Redemption  of  Utah” — a  topic  which 
he  is  abundantly  able  to  handle,  and  which  has 
special  interest  at  this  new  crisis  of  Mormonism. 
The  pastor  (Rev.  D.  S.  Schaff)  is  away  on  his  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Hannibau. — The  St.  Louis  Evangelist  says  the 
last  two  Sabbaths  of  Rev.  T.  D.  Wallace’s  pastor¬ 
ate  in  the  church  at  Hannibal,  were  memorable 
days.  Over  fifty  new  members  were  received  on 
confession  of  faith,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  bap¬ 
tized  and  twenty-two  were  infants.  The  whole 
number  of  additions  in  his  pastorate  of  eight 
years,  is  about  300  persons.  Mr.  Wallace  has  al¬ 
ready  entered  upon  his  new  field — that  of  the 
Eighth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago — with  favor¬ 
able  auguries. 

Webster  GROvr.s. — This  is  a  fine  suburb  of  St. 
Louis,  and  we  notice  that  its  Presbyterian  people 
have  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  resignation  of  their  pastor  (Rev.  P.  H. 
McComb),  who  has  now  been  with  them  for  more 
than  ten  years. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Dakota  Indians. — A  Presbyterian  church  of 
twenty-five  membere  was  organized  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  Dakota  Presbytery  among  the  Lower  Brule 
Indians,  on  June  26,  called  “White  River  Church.” 
This  is  the  twelfth  Presbyterian  church  among  the 
Dakota  Indians.  It  is  the  result  of  a  work  of 
grace  among  a  very  wild  people,  and  the  human 
agency  used  was  the  Word  preached  by  an  Indian 
teacher  sent  among  them  the  last  two  Winters. 
So  the  Lord  “  sends  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  He 
will  send.”  .r.  p.  w. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Brooklyn.  —  The  following  Congregational 
churches  have  more  than  500  members  each  :  Ph*- 
raouth,  2559;  Central,  1358;  Clinton-avenue,  902; 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  878;  Tompkins-avenue, 
874;  South,  572. 

Brookfield. — The  First  Church  observed  its 
centennial  anniversary  on  June  20lh.  About  four 
hundred  genuine  Vermont  people  were  present, 
both  from  the  town  and  other  parts  of  the  State. 
The  church  was  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers 
and  evergreens,  which  formed  above  the  pulpit  the 
commemorative  dates  1787-1887.  The  historical 
address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Wild  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  a  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Wild,  who  was  pastor 
of  the  church  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  was  par¬ 
ticularly  complete.  -After  an  ample  dinner,  which 
was  served  in  the  basement  of  the  church,  the 
audience  gathered  for  the  varied  exercises  of  the 
afternoon.  First  came  the  reading  of  letters  from 
friends,  which  was  followed  by  a  poem  prepared 
for  the  occasion  bj’  Rev.  E.  P.  Wild,  D.D.,  of  New¬ 
port.  Tliere  were  nine  persons  present  who  had 
been  members  of  the  church  for  over  fifty  years. 
Some  of  the  older  gentlemen  gave  interesting 
reminiscences,  and  some  of  the  younger  men, 
brought  up  in  the  church,  also  spoke.  Tlie  exer¬ 
cises  were  very  excellently  guideil  by  Rev.  V.  M. 
Hardy  of  West  Randolph  as  chairman.  There 
were  many  circumstances  tending  to  make  tlie 
services  remarkalde  and  impressive.  The  address 
and  poem  will  probably  be  published  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Montpelier.— Rev.  W.  A.  Fanisworth,  D.D., 
spoke  Sunday,  July  24th,  morning  and  evening,  in 
Bethany  Churcli,  on  his  mission  work  in  Cesarea. 
He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  a  map  of  Turkey. 

Pittsfokd. — The  association  of  the  former  resi¬ 
dents  of  this  Vermont  town  will  hold  their  third 
annual  reunion  here  Aug.  10th.  Rev.  S.  G.  Board- 
man  will  give  the  address.  Dr.  G.  N.  Boardman 
of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  is  already  in 
Pittsford. 

Elizabethtown.— Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  of  Brooklyn 
is  spending  his  vacation  at  Elizabethtown,  in  the 
Adiroiidaeks. 

New  Brunswick.— This  province,  and  that  of 
Nova  Scotia,  has  a  few  Congregational  churches 
of  long  standing.  They  are  emlHiiced  in  a  Union, 
which  body  met  in  St.  John,  July  8-11.  The  Rev. 
J.Shipporly,  statistical  secretary,  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  stated  that  eight  reports  liad  not  been  sent  in. 
The  number  of  churches  was  the  same  as  last  year, 
viz:  20.  One  church — Manclu'ster,  N.  S. — is  not 
in  the  Union,  and  has  no  supply  and  sends  no  re¬ 
port.  .All  ttie  pastors  reported  last  year,  viz : 
twelve  are  now  at  woik  in  thesis  provinces,  and 
two  students.  Tlie  nuniber  of  stations  supidied  is 
30,  witli  an  aggregate  attendance  ot  2.J15;  thennm- 
ber  of  persons  under  pastoral  care,  4610.  I'he  ad- 
ilitions  to  the  cnurclies  during  the  yen r  are  gi  ven 
as  82  admitted  liy  profession,  and  7  by  letter.  The 
report  remarks  upon  tlie  large  number  of  church- 
members  who  were  oldiged  to  go  to  the  United 
States.  Then?  are  now  remaining  on  the  churcli 
rolls  49.5  males  and  888  females,  the  total  minibt  r 
being  1383,  a  net  increase  of  ten.  The  number  of 
Sunduj'-schools  is  19;  number  on  roll,  1118;  aver¬ 
age  attendance,  812;  number  of  officers  and  teach¬ 
ers,  135.  Tlie  baptisms  reported  are  34  adults,  31 
infants.  Four  of  the  20  cliurches  of  the  Union 
were  organized  in  the  last  century,  and  are  aged 
as  follows:  Cornwallis,  127  years;  Liverpool,  126; 
Chebogue,  120;  ar.d  Sheffield,  119.  St.  John  is  tlie 
only  brick  church.  The  total  value  of  church 
property  is  given  at  $79,750.  The  total  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  churches  is  $5950.  The  College  has 
been  helped  to  the  extent  of  $58.30,  and  foreign 
missions  to  the  extent  of  $124.  The  total  amount 
reported  as  raised  for  all  purposes  is  $8514,  a  de¬ 
crease  on  last  year  of  $1431. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

For  J.vp.vn. — Rev.  D.  P.  Junkin,  a  son  of  E.  D. 
Junkin,  D.D.,  ot  Houston,  Texas,  is  shortly  going 
to  Japan  as  a  missionary.  Mr.  H.  B.  Price,  son  ot 
Rev.  Dr.  Price  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University,  will  also  enter  on  missionary  service 
in  Japan. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Mott  Havb:n. — This  suburb  of  New  York  (just 
beyond  Ilailera  and  the  East  River)  has  had  the 
Rev.  Ilasbrouck  Du  Boisas  pastor  of  its  Reformed 
Church  (St.  Paul’s)  for  the  past  twenty-one  years. 
During  tliis  long  term  he  has  received  nearly  500 
members,  baptized  over  1000  children,  attended 
over  1000  funerals,  and  preached  nearly  5000  ser¬ 
mons.  For  reasons  of  health,  and  to  the  regret  of 
his  people,  he  now  feels  constrained  to  have  the 
relation  so  long  subsisting  dissolved. 

Tabrytown. — Mr.  Taber  Knox,  a  grandson  of 
the  Collegiate  pastor.  Dr.  John  Knox,  has  just 
been  ordained  and  Installed  pastor  of  the  Second 
Reformed  Church  of  this  place.  The  parts  were 
performed  by  Drs.  William  Ormiston,  President 
Knox  of  Lafayette  (an  uncle  of  the  first  named), 
and  Rev.  C.  K.  Clearwater. 

.  METHODIST. 

New  Castle. — Ira  D.  Sankey  has  given  the  land 
on  which  the  new  building  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  will  stand,  and  ground 
will  be  broken  for  the  foundation  this  week.  Mr. 
Sankey  attended  the  church  in  youth  and  in  early 
manhood,  and  was  superintendent  of  its  Sundav- 
school  for  several  years.  The  land  given,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  fell  to  Mr.  Sankey  by  inherit¬ 
ance. 

Long  Island. — The  Methodist  camp  meeting  for 
the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  began  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  I.  Simmou.s,  at  Jamesport,  on 
Monday  morning  last,  and  will  last  until  Saturday 
morning.  Only  a  few  families  from  Brooklyn  re¬ 
sort  to  tills  camp-ground,  but  many  persons  from 
the  eastern  part  ot  the  island  attend  tlie  services. 

West  .Ifrlra.— The  Rev.  Samuel  Sevier,  who  for  more 
than  three  years  has  been  missionary  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  Is  now  In  this  country  on  a  short  visit  for  rest  and 
health.  He  will  return  soon  to  his  work  In  Afric.a,  and  he 
wishes  to  say  that  If  any  one  has  anything  In  the  way  of 
books,  papers,  or  money,  they  would  like  to  give  for  the 
good  work  In  Africa,  it  will  reach  him  If  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Savler,  2.3  Centre  street.  New  York. 


DIED. 

Strong— At  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  suddenly,  July  22d,  1887, 
Elizabeth  C,  Strong,  widow  ot  the  lute  Rev.  Thomas 
M.  Strong,  D.D.,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age. 

Batchelor — The  Rev.  Ward  Batchelor,  a  member 
of  ffie  Presbytery  of  Washington  City,  and  late  pastor 
of  Gurley  Mission  Chapel  in  Washington  City,  died  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  on  July  18th,  1887.  He  graduated  at 
Cornell  University,  and  afterwards  took  courses  in  the 
Theological  Seminaries  of  Chicago  and  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Morris- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  from  1878  to  1881.  from  thence  he  went  to 
Washington  City,  and  took  charge  of  mission  work  in 
Bethany  and  Gurley  chapels,  belonging  to  the  New  York 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  where  he  remained  until 
January,  1886. 

Strickland— At  the  family  residence  in  Springfield, 
Ill.,  on  the  evening  of  July  14th,  1887,  George  Strick¬ 
land,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

Though  very  ill  during  the  past  Winter,  Mr.  Strick¬ 
land’s  death  came  unexpectedly,  he  having  been  on  the 
street,  though  very  weak,  only  a  few  hours  before  his 
final  departure  from  this  world.  He  was  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  wherever  known.  No  man  has  ever  lived  in 
Springfield — remarks  the  leading  paper  of  that  city — 
and  maintained  a  better  record  than  has  George  Strick¬ 
land.  He  was  born  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  March  29, 1812, 
and  married  Sarah  Little,  sister  of  Tliomas  S.  Little  of 
Siiringfield,  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  May  30th,  1836. 
They  came  to  Springfield  in  August,  1837,  and  have 
lived  there  ever  since.  He  shortly  united  in  church 
fellowship  with  the  Second  Presbytepian  church,  and 
had  remained  a  roost  consistent  member  from  that 
time  until  his  death.  In  season  or  out  of  season,  in 
fair  or  foul  weather,  George  Strickland  could  be  found 
at  his  post  as  a  Christian.  His  walk  and  conversation 
were  never  otherwise  than  consistent.  He  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  soldier  of  the  cross,  and  never  caused  a  blush  of 
shame  or  the  slightest  reproach  upon  the  Church  of 
his  choice.  Open,  frank,  manly,  and  full  of  faith,  the 
holy  promises  comforted  him  alike  when  in  the  vale  of 
adversity  or  upon  the  mount  of  prosperity.  Always 
consistent  and  firm,  yet  careful  to  give  no  offense  by 
word  or  deed  that  would  prove  a  stumbling  block  to 
others,  George  Strickland  was  preeminently  a  Christian 
during  the  entire  seven  days  ot  the  week  the  year 
round.  He  was  a  good  citizen,  a  kind  parent  and 
neighbor,  and  always  a  provident,  industrious,  devoted 
and  true  husband.  H*  was  wedded  to  his  home  and 
fireside  by  the  three-fold  cord  of  affection  for  wife, 
children,  and  grand-children,  whose  welfare  was  his 
greatest  joy.  He  leaves  behind  him  to  cherish  his 
memory  the  wife  who  shared  with  him  the  joys  and 
sorrows  ot  companionship  for  over  half  a  century. 
He  leaves  to  comfort  and  console  that  aged  companion 
their  two  sons,  Edward  P.  and  Thomas  8.  Strickland, 
and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  New’ell  Sturtevant  and  bis  three 
grandchildren,  to  all  of  whom  he  was  most  tenderly 
attached.  The  funeral  was  appropriately  held  in  the 
Second  Church,  the  pastor  (Dr.  Johnson)  officiating  and 
paying  a  hearty  and  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Strickland’s 
memory.  The  remains  were  borne  into  the  church  by 
the  sons,  Thomas  and  Edward  Strickland,  anil  the 
grand  sons,  Mr.  Scott  Lloyd  ot  Boston  and  Frank  Lloyd 
of  Springfield.  The  services  were  very  appropriate 
throughout. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  Uian  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  pow<ier8.  ftold 
only  in  cans.  IlOYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  KXi  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Tract  Society 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  having  drawn  a 
sharp  line  between  the  Business  and  Benevolent 
Departments,  placing  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting,  under  the  advice  of  the  Distributing 
Committee,  Union  Missionary  Cotportaye  and 
the  making  of  grants  to  the  destitute  at  home 
and  abroad,  upon  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
he  earnestly  solicits  the  coSperation  and  the 
cheerful  benefactions  of  all  who  love  the  union 
spirit  and  Gospel  work  of  this  Society. 

Please  send  donations  to 

Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

June  21st,  18S7. 


THE  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY 

CENTURY. 

As  usual,  the  August  Century  is  rich  in 
illustrations,  and  contains  a  great  variety  of 
articles,  essays,  poems,  sketches.  Action,  etc., 
making  it  a  special  holiday  number. 

Its  opening  paper,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
and  J,  B.  Millet,  with  illustrations  by  Geo. 
Wharton  Edwards  and  others,  describes  an 
excursion  on  the  Raritan  Canal,  by  a  company 
of  artists  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 

The  Lincoln  History  presents  an  account, 
with  extracts,  of  the  Cooper  Institute  speech ; 
and  reviews,  with  illustrations,  the  John 
Brown  Raid  and  the  Charleston  Convention. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  begins  a  three-p/irt 
novelette,  with  full-page  pictures  by  Kemble. 
Stockton’s  novel  is  continued,  and  a  humorous 
sketch  by  Eva  M.  De  Jarnette  is  given. 

Other  notable  contents  include— “  Our  Kiv- 
igtok,”  by  Gen.  Greely,  Illustrated ;  a  valuable 
economic  paper  by  Edward  Atkinson ;  “  Songs 
of  the  War,”  by  Brander  Matthews  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe;  “Opposing  Sherman’s  Advance 
to  Atlanta,”  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
fully  illustrated,  as  is  also  “  Hood’s  Invasion 
of  Tennessee,”  by  Col.  Henry  Stone;  an  illus¬ 
trated  poem  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley;  a 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  from  General 
Grant  on  the  Vicksburg  Surrender;  poems, 
etc.,  etc.  Sold  everywhere.  Price,  35  cents. 

The  Century  Co. 

RECENT  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath  School  Work. 

UCTUBES  ON  THEOLOGY. 

By  Rev.  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Small  8vo,  472  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Postage,  20  cents  extra. 

MEXICO:  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  HANNAH  More  Johnson.  63  maps  and  illustrations. 
12mo.  Price,  $1.50. 

PEOPLE  AND  PASTOR. 

By  Rev.  THOMAS  MURPHY,  D.D.  18mo.  Price,  In  cloth, 
40  cents.  In  paper,  10  cents  net. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CONFUCT 
BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  UBOH. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  D.D.,  Professor  tu 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  16mo,  paper  cover. 
Price,  5  cents. 

Address  orders  to 

J0H\'  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent, 

1334  Cliestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,, 
Or,  WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Morristown,  Mew  Jersey. 

Best  advantages  In  English  and  Languages.  Reside  n 
native  French  and  German  Teachers.  Music  and  Ar 
specialties.  Terms :  Board  and  Tuition,  $300.  Circulars 
on  application. 


WABASH  COLLEGE, 

Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  7th,  1887.  Classical,  Scientific,  and 
Elective  Courses.  Standard  high;  thorough  In  method.s. 
Also  ample  preparatory  and  English  Courses.  Catalogues 
sent  on  appHcaUon.  JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  President. 


BRYANT  SCHOOL  LONG 'iNLAMO.  M.  Y. 

A  MILITARY  ACADEMY  of  the  highest  grade,  with 
PRIMARY,  INTERMEDIATE  and  ACADE.MIO  DEPART¬ 
MENTS.  One  of  the  finest  School  properties  In  the  U.8., 
In  proximity  to  country  seat  of  the  late  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  15 

COHTELlOD  fc  HINDS,  Principals. 

OMNINIMC!  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOITNCJ  L.4D1ES. 

Sing-sing-on-the-Hudson.  Reopens  InSeptember. 
Full  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses  Fine  Studio,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music.  Lectures  on  various  subjects. 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Van  Vleck,  A.M.,  Principal.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  to  Rev.  F.  B.  Dwight,  Sing  Sing. 


DR.  HOl.BROOK’S 

MILITARY  SCHOOL, 

OINK  (SING,  N.  Y. 

Reopens  Wednesday  evening,  septenaber  14th.  Address 
REV.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


CLINTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.-College,  Prepara¬ 
tory,  and  Business  Courses.  74th  year  will  begin 
Sept.  8,  1887.  Send  for  catalogue  to  the  principal.  Rev. 
ISAAC  O.  BEST,  A.M.,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 


LA  WRENCEVILLE  NCHOOL. 

John  C.  Green  Foundation. 

It  Is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  from 
3  to  6  months  In  advance  of  date  of  entrance.  For  Catalogue 
containing  Courses  of  Study  and  Calendar,  address 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.D.,  Uwrencevllle,  N.  J. 


INGHAM  UNIVERSITY  yolng’^^w  omen, 

LEROY,  N.  Y. 

Literary,  music  and  art  colleges;  also  preparatory  schooL 
Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  Rates  low.  New  dormi¬ 
tory  added  to  buildings  this  year.  Seud  for  catalogue. 

Rev.  W.  W.  TOTHEROH,  D.D.,  Chancellor. 


spirit  iiuu  tjrospei  worK  oi  uiis  oociety.  :rr^  a— i _ 

Please  send  donations  to  ^  ^ ‘‘J  _  — ■' 

'^l»’NiSS:rIeTNew''Vork.  PROSPECT  PARK  HOTEL, 

Judo  2l8t,  1887.  m  .  i— *ii 

_ _ _  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

First  class  accommodation  for  400.  On  a  plateau  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson.  250  feet  above  the  river.  Grand  river 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  BELIEF  FOR  and  mountain  views.  Croquet,  lawn  tennis,  fishing,  boat- 
ntSARTFD  MTNTRTFRS  AND  THF  wiDGWR  ing,  and  bathing.  For  field  and  river  sports  location  Is 

UXBADLLD  MlNislLns  AND  IMK  WIDOWS  Unsurpassed.  No  mosquitoes.  Three  hundred  and  seventy 

AND  OF.PHANS  Of  DECEASED  MINISTERS.  feet  of  piazza.  Table  supplied  with  every  luxury. 

I  J.  H.  B.AGLEY,  Jr.,  Manager. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  - - 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  ot  mlnlsteri  THE  (JERTRUDP]  BABY  SUIT. 

disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  tor  the  families  of  deceased  A  full  description  of  this  simple  and  desirable  reform 

_  ,  ,  ....  .  ,  .  _  _  ....  suit  for  newly-tK)rn  Infants,  now  being  so  extensively  sub- 

ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the  mituted  tor  the  old  style  garments  so  trying  to  the  patience 

Permanent  Fund,  and  also  lor  the  Ministers’  House  at  both  mother  and  child,  was  published  In  Babyhood, 

No.  19,  tf)gether  with  a  supplement  of  patterns.  Price  15 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  cents.  BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

.  n-  ,,,  _  5  Beekinan  Street,  New  York, 

of  W.  w.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer  _  _ _ _ 

. . . . . . .  ELECTRIC  COMES 

_  _ _ _  .  _  No  longer  a  necessity  to  be  banished  to  the  lakes  or  raoun- 

-  "  —  tains,  or  sufTer  at  homo  through  August  and  September. 

.vawa  Awna*  »i  .i  r.  i... m — ij  m  Electric  Cones  cured  my  daughter  of  Hay  Fever  the  post 

imnillfly  UDnTllFDQ  9  Pn  twoseasons.  Mrs.  D.  Cabkol,  Daybm.O. 

DUiU  f¥  il  ril|ill  I  firill.Iw  iV-  Ijll  I  suffered  for  fourteen  years  with  Hay  Fever.  Your  Elec- 

“  trie  Cones  cured  me  last  seasou.  Mrs.  L.  Parben,  Dayton.  O. 
t»Q  YIToll  NTanr  VaxL  Your  Electric  Com  8  curerl  me  of  an  attack  of  Hay  Fever 

Ou  VT  all  oirUUliy  iicW  lOrK*  In  1886  in  a  sliort  time.  D.  A.  Sinclaiu,  Sect.  Y.  SI.  C.  A., 

-  Seud  for  circular  free.  Price  $.5.  Dayton,  O. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bii.ls  of  Exchange,  (bo»  i  electric  cone  cq.,  Dayton^ 

Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Credi'ts,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  --  . -.-i,— :  ...r, 

world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans-  MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED’S 
PERS  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe,  6*'rn,i““?art  33d‘st?,'New"»5rk.“‘" 

ILJtirni  C’rvT  T  r'cwprcxTC!  ixt  .tr  The  same  able  suiff  of  Professors  and  Teachers  Is  retain- 

iVlAKli  L^ULLCiLl  IOiNb  IN  ALL  FOREIGN  ed,  with  Important  nilditlons. 

CoUN'TRIES  ''**‘**  year  BEGINS  OCTOBER  4. 


UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  BANK 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

ITo.  1  BROAT'WAT,  ITITW  TOUZ. 


Cnpital,  - 
Surplus,  - 


-  $r>oo,fHio 

-  $.'*00,000 


LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  O.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Bnsiness. 


Ladies  Saifs. 

Ladies  who  are  unable  to  e.xamine 
our  stock  of  these  goods  personally, 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
correspond  with  us.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  information  furnished,  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  given  to  special  orders. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Broadway  &  20th  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  ORGAN  FOLIO. 

iiv  HI  nRKT  P.  M.IIN. 

THIS  new  tws)k  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  Reed 
Organ.  It  contains  a  thorough  C(<ur8e  of  valu.able  Instruc¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  useful  Inmrludes  In  dlHereut  keys,  pretty 
volunUirles,  pieces  especially  adapted  for  tha  parlor  at 
borne;  a. so,  s'-veral  pages  of  songs  anil  hymn  tunes.  Large 
Folio  Beards,  $!, 50.  Sent  on  receipt  of  the  price,  specimen 

pages  rtee. 

LIBER.tr,  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

BiOliiiU  k  M\|V,  71)  Eist  \  ntli  Mreet,  .Vew  Yoik. 

81  RANDOLPH  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


A  full  description  ot  this  simple  and  desirable  reform 
suit  for  newly-lKirn  Infants,  now  being  so  extensively  sub¬ 
stituted  tor  the  old  style  garments  so  trying  to  the  patience 
ot  both  mother  and  child,  was  published  In  Babyhood, 
No.  19,  together  with  a  supplement  of  patterns.  Price  15 
cents.  BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

5  Bcekmau  Street,  New  York. 

ELECTRIC  COMES 

ci:rk  hay  ff.vkh. 

No  longer  a  necessity  to  be  barilsbed  to  the  lakes  or  moun¬ 
tains,  or  suffer  at  home  through  August  and  September. 

Electric  Cones  cured  my  daughter  ot  Hay  Fever  the  past 
twoseasons.  Mrs.  D.  Cabkol,  Day  bin,  O. 

I  suffered  for  fourteen  years  with  Hay  Fever.  Your  Elec¬ 
tric  Cones  cured  me  last  seasou.  Mrs.  L.  Parben,  Dayton.  O. 

Your  Electric  Com  s  cured  me  of  an  attack  of  Hay  Fever 
In  1886  In  a  sliort  time.  D.  A.  Sinclaiu,  Sect.  Y.  SI.  C.  A., 
Seud  for  circular  free.  Price  $.5.  Dayton,  O. 

(Box  165.)  ELECTKIC  CONE  CO.,  Dayton,  O. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED’S 

UoardinK  anil  Day  School  for  YonnK  Ladies, 
Nos.  6  and  S  Cast  .33d  St.,  New  York. 

The  same  able  suifrof  Professors  and  Teachers  Is  retain¬ 
ed,  with  Important  additions. 

24th  YEAR  BEGINS  OCTOBER  4. 

Kutj(ers  Female  College, 

S4  &  30  West  .35th  Street,  New  York. 

Forty-ninth  annual  session  opens  Sept.  28.  Preparatory 
and  Boarding  Departments  and  special  Evening  classes. 

_ O,  W,  SAMSON,  P.P.,  PresidenJ- _ 

Vffle  iHvinifi/  School  prmio'goll 

ot  the  University,  open  to  every  Christian  denomination.  : 
PiioFESHOKS  and  INHTBIHTORS ;  Timothy  Dwight,  Noah 
Porter,  George  E.  Day,  Samuel  Harris,  George  P.  Fisher,  ; 
Lewis  O.  Brastow,  John  E.  Russell,  George  B.  Stevens,  i 
Wm.  R.  Harper,  Mark  Bailey.  Begins  Sept.  22.  For  enta-  I 
loguo  or  fuller  Information,  apply  to  Prof.  GEORGE  E. 
Day,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  either  of  the  Professors.  I 

SEVEN  (iAHLES.  I 

The  fourteenth  year  of  Mrs.  WE.STCOTT’8  BOARDING  I 
SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LAD1E.S.  Circulars  on  application.  I 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 

MT.  PLEASANT  MILITARY  ACADEML  I 

A  Select  Boarding  School  fbr  Boys  at  Sing  Sing  on-Hndson.  j 
Reopens  Sept.  15tb.  For  circular  and  information,  apply  ! 
to  the  Principal,  J.  HOWE  ALLEN,  A. M.^  ; 

HM  RN.  HYDE  ANH  DALGHTFKH  will  open  their  I 
ITJl  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LAD1F14  and  GIRLS  | 
September  14th,  1887.  Number  limited  to  fifteen.  Pupils  i 
may  remain  during  holidays  and  Summer  voi  atlon.  j 

Address  Mrs.  J.  «.  HYUB. 

Binghamton,  N.  V. 

SHKLEY’N  ENULINH  AND  CLAHHI«:AL  N«;H00L 
FUR  BUYM,  Ueckertown,  nassex  Co.,N.  J. 

Reopens  September  7th. 

For  circular,  address 

W.  H.  SEELEY,  (A  M.,  Prliweton,)J>rln. 

Freehold  inntiti  te,  Freehold,  n..t.  44th 

year.  Prepares  for  any  College  or  for  Business. 
Backwaril  boys  taught  privately. 

Rev.  A.  O.  CHAMBERS,  A.M.,  PrlnclpaL 

ANDOVER  theolouic:al  heminarv. 

PKOFESSOKS:  John  P.  Gulliver,  Krlalions  of  Christianity  to 
the  Secular  Scimees ;  Egbert  C.  Smyth.  Church  History  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Tucker,  .Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology ;  John 
Phelps  Taylor.  Biblical  History  and  Oriental  ArchaoUigy;  J. 
Wesley  Churchill,  Elocution ;  Geo.  Harris,  Systematic  Theology ; 
Eilward  Y.  Hlncks,  Biblical  Theology ;  George  F.  Moore,  He¬ 
brew  and  Cognate  Lernguagej.  The  department  of  yew  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  will  be  under  the  care  ot  Professors  Taylor, 
Hlncks,  and  Moore.  Hyde  Lecturer  on  Foreign  Missions, 
Rev.  E.  A.  Lawrence.  Term  begins  Sept.  8.  For  (catalogue 
or  other  information,  apply  to  ! 

EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  President  of  the  Faculty.  , 


YOUNG  LADIES’  SEMINARY 

Address  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 


PEEKNKILL  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy. 

Col.  CHA8.  J.  WBIOHT,  B.8., 

Dr.  John  N.  Tilden,  Principals. 


POLCiHKEENIE  (N.  Y.) 

.MILITARY  INNTITI  TE. 
$400.  All  ages.  For  College,  West  Point.  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy,  or  Business.  For  circulars  with  general  InformatioB 
and  references,  address 

DB.  C.  B.  WARRING,  Principal. 


F  STEUBENVILLE,  O.,  V 

EM  ALE  seminary 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location  on  the  Ohio.  A  successful 
experience  of  fifty-eight  years.  The  best  of  advantages  m 
Music,  PAINTINC.,  FRFNCH.  Ac.,  as  well  as  In  the  English 
Course,  with  the  love  and  care  of  a  Christian  home.  Send 
for  a  catalogue.  Rev.  Dr.  ami  Mrs.  A.  M.  RBin.  Principalv 
Mrs.  IlKTTV  RkidSANFOKU.  Co-l*nncipd. 

C1AVUGA  LAKR  MILITARY  AC8DBMY. 

i  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  B  8  ,  A..\l..  Principal,  Aurora,  N.Y. 

rivi^vIT^  POUGHKKP^EyTl.Y. 

5;4d  Year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Academies,  and  Buslneis.  Military  Drill. 

BI8BEE  A  AMEN,  Principals. 


GLEN  TOWER  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

Dobbs-Ferry-on-ttae-Hudson. 

Pure  air,  pure  spring  water,  perfect  drainage.  New  brick 
building.  Appointments  elegant  and  complete.  Offers  am¬ 
ple  and  thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business. 

EZRA  B.  FANCHER,  1  princlnals 
HERMAN  A.  BAILEY,  j  ^^rlnclpals. 

Send  for  prospectus. 


WHKATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

will  commence  its  53d  year  Sept.  8.  Fine  Library,  Labora¬ 
tory,  Observatory,  and  Cabliii'is.  Thorough  iustructloo. 
Best  of  home  Influences.  Seisl  for  clicular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


060NTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LAOIES. 

Removed  In  1883  from  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  to 
Ooontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay  Cooke,  will  begin 
Its  thirty-eighth  year,  Wednesday,  Sept.  28.  For  circulars, 
apply  to  PRINCIPALS,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

1‘Tincipals.  Kmerilus  ISrineipals, 

MISS  FRANCES  E  BENNETT.  MISS  M.  L.  BONNEY, 

MISS  SYLVIA  J.  EASTMAN.  MlSS  H.  A.  DlLLAYE. 


Wells  College  for  Young  Ladies, 

AUROH.\,  CAYUGA  LAKE.  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful. 
Session  begins  September  14,  1887.  Send  for  catalogue. 

K.  8.  KR18BBB,  D.U.,  President. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

FOR  WOMEN. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  YorK 

Course  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Colleges 
also  Elective  and  Special  Courses.  Best  advantages 
In  Music  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  tmprovs- 
mente;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  Elevator. 
Astronomical  Ohservutory — Museum  and  Art 
Gallery.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.U.,  President. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


RYK  HE.niNAKY,  RYF,  NEW’  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

The  PREPARATORY  Nf:HOOL.  Princeton.  N.J., 

will  receive  a  few  pupils  during  July  and  .August  to 
complete  preparation  lor  any  college.  The  best  of  board 
and  tutoring  at  moderate  terms  Reference— President 
McCosh.  J.  REMSEN  BISHOP,  Head  Master. 


^1  ■■  COLLEGE,  Oberltn.O.,  Theological.  Col¬ 

lin  A|*||n  legiate,  and  Preparatory  Departments; 
ll||l■l  llll  offers  both  sexes  the  best  oduc.’ttloual  ad. 
VMVl  llll  vantages  at  the  lowest  cost.  Hoaltbful ; 
no  saloons;  best  religious  Inlliiouces;  elocllvo  studies) 
1322  students  Inst  year,  Caleu  lar  sent  free  by  Mr.  Goo.  P. 
Kimball,  Secrehiry. 

Oberllii  Coii.ei'valory  of  Music. — Under  the  College 
management  New  building,  Superior  Instruction  In 
Theory,  Voice  Culture,  Plano,  Organ,  Stringed  Instru¬ 
ments,  etc.  Address,  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE,  Director. 


BEADPORD  AC  ADEMY.rrJiliL‘"’S 

joRtif  womvft.  BuUdlart  utiffurp«Me«1.  Mrn  — 

In  rroT* ;  lkk$  for  rowSag  aad  akatiag.  CUMioal  aad  goaoraJ 
ooHTM  of  ttnil* ;  olM  nroparoiorr  aad  ^(ooal.  For  otroulan  aad 
adoDMioa,  appl/  to  J.  1).  KlNUbBUKT,  ’Troaouror.  Bradford.  Maao. 

IVY  HALL  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Bridgetou,  87.  J. 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  commence  Sept.  21.  A  comfort¬ 
able  home.  Post  record  remarkable  for  health.  Board  of 
Instruction  Includes  three  college  graduates.  Best  results 
In  Music,  Art,  French,  and  German.  Address 

Rev.  HENRY  BEEVES,  Ph.D  ,  Principal. 

I  TP8U.Y  SK.Ml.>'ARy,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County, 
WJ  Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  Oollege  or  Business.  Pleasant 
home  for  good  boys.  References:  President  Porter,  Yale 
Oollege;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  D.  E. 
Gwynne,  26  Broad  street.  New  York.  For  other  references 
or  Information,  Inquire  of 

_ Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston,  Ot. 

WELLESLEY  SCHOOL, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Preparatory,  academic,  and  special  courses;  for  girls  and 
young  women.  Address  for  circulars  and  Information, 

J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D.,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

U!c4  C  I  WnilEC  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FC« 
MISS  Cl  Li  fiUUCOi  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN 

49  Bust  a8th  Street.  New  York. 

Afternooi^'lassee  for  Adalie._ 

Pennsylvania  Female  College. 

SitiiRtPi]  In  ft  beftutifiil  pftrk,  on  ft  noninftndtng  pUtPfta.  In  th« 
OP  Un^ar. 

|)ftNiii.*d  for  ftftAL'TY  |ant>  ifKALTiirt'LNBM.  KxuHiIIent  ffti'iildet  for 
fitud/  of  Nftturftl  BcirncPN,  C1ft«$lcs  ftod  MfttherQstlcii~ln  ihorte 
evf’ry  (Ippifrtmpnl  WfU  equipped.  Softson  oprin  14, 

*87.  Party  ftppllcfttloa  1$  deilrftttlc.  Fur  cfttftlo^uuN  ftud 
furUter  iuforffiftUon,  ftpply  tA 

Miss  Helen  K.  Pelletreau, 

Prealdent,  PitUburgb  (Kmst  Knd),  Pft. 

GLENDALE  ^oLtroi 

Tblrty-foarlh  year.  Fifteen  miles  north  of  Cln- 
cliinatf.  Best  facilities  and  tboronsh  Instructloa 
In  all  branches— English,  Hcleritlllc  and  Ciaselcal. 
Also  in  Music  and  Art.  Address 

L.  D.  POTTER,  ILl)..  Glendale,  Ohio. 


The  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  HOUGHTON  SEMINARY 


PRK8HTTKUIAN  f'HI  Ri'H. 

Text  Terra  »|>ens  Hept.  Ist.  Increased  faculty.  Enlarged 
course  of  study.  New  dormlU/iles.  Suite  of  risirns  for 
each  student.  Every  modern  convenience  and  i:otnfort. 
Rooms  drawn  by  new  students  at  10  o'clock  A.  .M.  of  open¬ 
ing  day.  Neoilcd  pecuniary  aid  fiirnlslicd  to  ilescrvlng 
students.  For  Inromiatlon,  addics.s  FACI  LTY." 
e. -McWi  lo<:ii  N.  H.-ilstod  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois.  , 


FOR  YOl'YG  LAHIKk. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.  27tb  year.  Advantages  unsurttassed. 
Four  years’ course.  Address  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.M. 

KTE¥raiiIiEira^ 

On  M t.  Holpoke  Plan.  Healthy  and  lieaii* 

tifiil  loratiofi.  The  .Tlrd  annual  weiiiiou  will 
open  Si'pt.  7th.  Im7.  Board  and  tuition  tlZO.W.  For 
catalogufB,  apply  to  Minb  Helbn  Peabopt,  Priu* 


MARIETT 


I  Fnr  marietta,  OHIO. 

HHH  ■  The  Is'.t  educational  advan- 

BrIII  I  R  BwR^  tages offered.  Expems-s  mod- 
RF  ftw  ■■  RH  ■$  erate.  Two  rourst-i  of  study. 

Scholarship  to  aid  worthy  student..  Next  term  in  Collega 
and  Academy  begins  Sept.  8tb.  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 
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ROSWELL  D.  HITCHCOCK,  D.D.,  LL.D.  It  was  in  great  part  by  his  ready  interest,  his  torj’.  The  world  to-day  is  simply  choosing  be-  After  riding  a  few  blocks  she  left  the  car,  but  ’  at  the  minute,  and  then  sometimes,  when  my 
o-Bvw*  quick  sympathy,  his  abounding  soulfulness,  two  civilizations.  The  boasted  pro-  she  had  not  left  the  little  ones  comfortless.  Half  ,  back  hurts  so,  I  feel  as  though  I  must  callout. 

By  Bev.  Spencer  S.  Koche,  M,  A.  acquired  such  influence  over  other  of  thf wS^st^effS“of  a  W  thebouquet  of  violets  and  hyacinths  were  clasp- ,  although  I  know  it  makes  papa  very  unhappy. 

r .rr  “•  “'"ftr  r ‘T.  ‘“'“i'r ■.,£  v/n r  r.” S  i  {”eTii.e  .rw„‘’uiSt i 

Willie  Dr.  Hitehcock  occupied  tbe  Chair  of  kcu-  York  'tL'dudcS  have°°stoted  ™  "»«P-^Tho  SdSTLllom  rallsT'S.mi  mend  h'mselt  now  and  then,  saj  ioR  :  you  think  that  would  be  os  good  as  winning  just 

Church  History  his  instructions  were  received  «Plode.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  to  his  sister  in  a  .pibilant  whisper  ‘  She  said  we  ,  a  very  tiny  battle?’ 

kv  mnr,a  th„n  twn  thm,Lnri  nf  whom  prcsent  Site  of  the  Union  Seminary  atthe  fork  of  the  road.  They  must  change  their  ®ould  eat ’em  all,  everyone,  when  we  get  to  the  ‘  Quite  as  good,  Douglas  ;  I  am  sureof  that,’ 


Church  History  his  instructions  were  received  -1  .  tt  •  o  •  or  explode.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  mo  m  a  juouaut  wiiispei  one  saiu  we  ,  a  very  tiny  oau 

bv  more  than  L^othonsanr?  students  of  whom  vro^ent  site  of  the  Union  Seminary  atthe  fork  of  the  road.  They  must  change  their  ®ould  eat  ’em  all,  everyone,  when  we  get  to  the  ‘  Quite  as  goo 

Dj  more  tnan  t  otnousana  stuaen  s,  obtained  from  ex-Governor  Morgan  at  a  course  or  be  ruined.  I  have  a  desperate  gift  at  park.  What  made  her  so  sweet  and  good  to  said  Uncle  Ilex, 

a  number  are  the  religious  guides  of  some  of  ,  i„___  discount.  This  is  not  accurate.  In  con-  hoping,  but  when  a  people  allows  such  scoundrels  ns?  ’  *  And  when  I 


a  number  are  the  religious  guides  of  some  of  j^rge  discount.  This  is  not  accurate.  In  con-  hoping,  but  when  a  people  allows  such  scoundrels  ns?’  ‘And  when  I  have  to  take  that  nasty  medi- 

the  most  cultured  communities  in  America,  with  Dr  Hitchcock  I  received  the  and  thieves  as  we  have  seen  flaunting  their  iniqui-  And  the  little  girl  whispered  back  ‘  It’s ’cause  cine,  if  I  swallow  it  up  quick,  instead  of  making 

and  not  a  few  are  successful  missionaries  in  Qk.nrw,ini  AG^r  nir >k’mirkin<T  tuo  on  ties  before  our  eyes,  to  remain  above  ground  and  she’s  beautiful  as  well  as  her  clothes.’  The  a  fuss  wout  that  be  doing  something  brave, 

the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  His  rare  and  ,  ;v,  ?  r  I'k  g®"tleman  heard  her  whisper.  too?  ’ 

BDlendid  abiliUes  raised  him  though  against  the  city,  he  decided  in  favor  thunderbolts.  When  the  park  was  reached,  the  five  girls  ‘  Why,  you  have  found  out  quite  a  number  of 

his  will  to  tbeProSdenPvnf’oneoftbP  treat  of  the  present  Site,  then  owned  by  Mr.  Mor-  It  was  to  the  raagniflcent  union  of  all  hurried  out.  Then  the  gentleman  lifted  the  ways  already  in  which  you  may  be  a  hero.’ 

t  Th  ’  1  •  1  Q  h  V.  L  L  1ft  On  communicating  his  views  to  a  num-  these  traits  and  qualities — comprehensive  yet  little  boy  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  out  of  the  ‘  But  it  will  be  so  hard  to  go  ou  being  brave 

es  iheological  schools,  which  he  has  left  a  prominent  persons,  he  found  that  the  sprightly  learning,  masterly  penetration,  ex-  car,  across  the  road,  and  into  the  green  park,  always,’  said  Douglas,  with  a  sigh.  ‘Grand- 

permanent  religious  force  in  one  of  the  princi-  purchase  for  the  Seminary  of  such  costly  lots  traordinary  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  sister  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  follow-  papa  was  seventy  when  he  died  and  I  am 
pal  cities  of  the  world.  We  view  hGU  simply  ^^s  considered  impracticable.  He  was  advis-  his  atmosphere,  vivacious,  trenchant  speech,  Jfoat  ^  ."If  only  ten  I  shall  get  so  tired  of  fighting 

as  the  Seminary  lecturer,  believing  that  in  this  i  „ii  goat  carriage ,  he  treated  them  to  oyster  soup  papa!  he  added,  impatiently,  as  his  father 

relation  may  be  found  the  source  of  all  his  t  ’'P  VT!'  controlling  moral  enthusiasra-that  we  ^t  the  park  restaurant.  entered,  ‘  you  haven’t  come  to  take  Uncle  Rex 

other  greatness  and  trustinir  that  the  innuirv  went  bold-  must  ascribe  his  phenomenal  success  in  the  At  two  o’clock  sharp  the  next  day,  the  two  away,  have  you  ?  ’ 

g  e  s,  ana  trusnng  inai  me  inquiry  jy  Morgan  and  said  ‘  The  lots  we  want  pulpits  of  some  of  the  foremost  congregations  gentlemen,  as  agreed,  met  again.  ‘I  have  scarcely  spoken  to  your  uncle  yet, 

some  or  the  secrets  or  his  unri-  should  have,  the  very  ones  the  Roman  of  America,  and  on  some  of  the  most  exacting  ‘  This  is  my  wife,’  the  host  said,  proudly,  in-  Douglas  ;  can’t  you  spare  him  to  me  now  ?  ’ 

T^led  power.  .  .  Catholics,  with  their  appreciation  of  the  ad-  platforms.  Providence  had  called  him  to  the  troducing  a  comely  lady,  ‘  and  this,’ as  a  young  There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in  the  boy’s 

1.  His  exhaustive  learning  first  attracts  our  oj  position,  would  take  for  such  a  chair  of  the  teacher ;  none  the  less  did  some  Jady  of  fifteen  entered  the  parlor,  ‘  is  my  daugh-  breast  pd  then  he  drew  his  uncle  s  head  down, 

Tholrwho  attain  the  reputation  of  great  Parpo^e,  are  your  lots;  they  crown  Lenox  Hill,  of  his  sermons,  some  of  his  patriotic  address-  said  the  guest,  as  he  extended  his  hand  gS,  UnSe^;‘buU  know  poo“r  pap^  wS  tC 

knowledge  will  cenerallv  bp  found  to  bavp  would  give  us  a  monumental  location  for  es,  some  of  his  lofty  appeals  to  the  manhood  jq  cordial  greeting,  ‘  this  is  the  dear  girl  whom  talk  to  you,  and  I’m  going  to  be  brave.’ 

nnpnrtnrniimitAi-ipnc- and  honor  of  multitudes  gathered  in  the  Street,  i  saw  yesterday  in  the  street  car.  I  don’t  ‘Your  first  victory  over  self,  Douglas,’ said 
,  ,  u-  *  Mr.  Morgan  said  ‘What  is  the  price  of  the  prove  him  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  ef-  wonder  you  called  her  a  darliug.  She  is  a  Uncle  Rex,  with  an  encouraging  smile,  as  he 


as  the  Seminary  lecturer,  believing  that  in  this  | 
relation  may  be  found  the  source  of  all  his 
other  greatness,  and  trusting  that  the  inquiry  .  ^ 
may  disclose  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  unri-  ^  , 
vailed  power.  „  , . 


attention. 

Those  who  attain  the  reputation  of  great 
knowledge,  will  generally  be  found  to  have 
one  of  two  limitations :  either  they  are  reliable 
only  on  few  subjects,  or  their  information 
comprises  merely  a  smattering  of  many  ■ 

themes.  Of  Dr.  Hitchcock  it  was  true  that  his 
learning  weis  both  deep  and  extensive.  From  ‘And  wh 
early  manhood  he  possessed  versatility  of  tal-  ‘Xwo  hu 
ents,  breadth  of  interest,  avidity  for  knowl-  , 
edge,  and  a  tremendous  capacity  for  protract- 
ed  study.  All  bis  researches  were  brought  in-  g„j.i„Hons 
to  line  by  the  single,  predominant  purpose  of 


other  lots  they  urge  you  to  buy  ?  ’ 

‘One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.’ 

‘And  what  does  the  agent  ask  for  mine  ?  ’ 
‘Two  hundred  and  seven ty-flve  thousand.’ 


darling  and  no  mistake,  God  bless  her.’  And  rose  and  followed  his  brother  from  the  room. 


fective  of  orators.  darling  and  no  mistake,  God  bless  her.’  And 

So  he  is  gone.  His  form,  indeed,  bowed  with  told  his  friend  what  he  had  seen  and 

a  scholar’s  application,  crowned  with  the  mas-  the  horse  car. 

sive  head,  irradiated  by  the  many-seamed, 

deep-furrowed  countenance  bright  with  the  KNEW. 


‘  You  must  pay  the  price ;  I  cannot  go  back  benignity  of  tenderness  and  the  majesty  of 
on  my  agent.  Have  you  your  book  for  sub-  truth— that  form  we  shall  see  no  more  in  the 
scriptions  ?  ’  lecturer’s  chair,  or  at  the  sacred  desk.  Crowd- 


ncic  uYVfUKui.  m  gcriptious  ?  ’  Iccturer  s  chair,  or  at  the  sacred  desk.  Crowd- 

to  line  by  the  single,  predominant  purpose  of  Hitchcock  handed  it.  For  a  moment  the  ed  congregation,  or  social  assembly,  or  atten- 

explaining  the  providential  character  of  all  miihonaire  seemed  to  calculate ;  then  he  wrote  tive  class,  shall  hear  no  more  the  fine  and  del- 
hwtory.  From  the  capacious  and  orderly  j)_  lyiorgan— $100,000.’  icate  tones,  or  the  ringing  earnestness  of  that 

chamber  of  his  mind,  he  was  able  to  summon  ^  Felicitous  diction.  voice.  These  are  forever  gone.  But  his  influ- 

at  will  the  most  ancient  lore  and  the  most  re-  lecturers  in  a  school  of  theology  have  ence  lives.  In  quiet  New  England  villages, 

cent  discoveries.  To  listen  to  a  course  of  his  gygj.  equalled  Dr.  Hitchcock  In  respect  of  the  and  in  the  centres  of  trade,  and  in  the  com- 
lectures,  was  not  merely  to  study  Church  His-  advantages  of  delivery.  To  a  very  singular  mercial  metropolis,  and  in  the  rapidly  devel- 
tory  in  all  Its  departments,  but  to  be  introduc-  (je^ree  was  he  able  to  stamp  his  ideas  on  the  oping  communities  of  our  West,  and  in  the 
ed  to  some  of  the  grandest  principles  and  most  jjig  class.  His  students  found  it  paid  raining  camps  throughout  the  Territories,  and 

interesting  facts  of  law,  war,  and  medicine;  yjgpj  him  down  word  for  word;  nor  in  the  missionary  fields  of  Turkey  and  Syria, 

of  ^trononiy,  geology,  and  chemistry  ;  of  eth-  difficult,  even  for  him  who  knew  not  of  Egypt  and  India,  of  China  and  Japan,  in  all 

nology,  archajology,  and  philology  ;  of  politi  scratch  of  phonography.  His  outlines  these  are  men  declaring  the  Gospel  of  the  Son 

economy  and  international  jurisprudence,  ^ere  prepared  in  the  most  scientific  methods,  of  God,  and  thanking  Hitchcock  for  what  he 


cent  discoveries.  To  listen  to  a  course  of  his 
lectures,  was  not  merely  to  study  Church  His- 


of  astronomy,  geology,  and  chemistr>' ;  of  eth¬ 
nology,  archajology,  and  philology;  of  politi 
cal  economy  and  international  jurisprudence. 


Throughout  the  supert  exhibition  there  was  ^.kajjters,  sections,  paragraphs,  ob-  taught  them  of  the  truth  of  Jehovah,  of  the 

not  the  slightest  exhibition  of  pedantic;  all  jggj-jQjjg  answers  were  clearly  announced,  iieel  of  humanity,  of  the  hope  of  the  ages. 
Burned  to  present  itself  in  meek  and  shining  everywhere  perfeedy  articu-  - 

5.  l»te<l.  and  his  ut.erance  slow  and  distinct.  He 


the  sacred  theme.  His  erudition  was  available 
for  the  massive  and  ponderous  methods  of  de¬ 
fence,  or  for  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
embellishment.  Few  that  heard  will  ever  for¬ 
get  his  condensed  yet  luminous  criticisms,  as 


spoke  fewer  words  in  an  hour  when  lecturing 
than  any  man  I  ever  heard ;  hut  every  word,  I 
as  he  himself  said  of  Daniel  Webster,  weighed 
a  pound. 

Then  there  were  those  short,  pithy,  rasping. 


when  speaking  of  the  divine  oversight  of  his-  sentencos-pointed  and  light-bearing, 

tery,  hesaid  Thucydides  is  better  th^  Hero-  the  arrows  of  Apollo.  In  these  expres- 


dotus,  for  he  has  the  ethical  sense.  Tacitus, 
for  the  same  reason,  is  superior  to  Livy. 


sions  his  genius  seemed  to  find  its  most  re¬ 
markable  and  effective  manifestation.  He  was 


Herodotus  and  Livy  tell  a  story  well,  and  give  master  of  terse,  crisp,  epigrammatic,  con- 
much  matter.  Tacitus  and  Thucydides  show  speech.  He  would  throw  out  sentences 

the  moral  element  more  clearly.  No  deserip-  ggg^^g^J  flash  and  dart  and  strike  and 
tions  could  be  more  lucid  or  charming,  than  gjgave,  and  burst  like  bombs  from  rifled  can- 
the  account  after  his  return  froin  the  East  of  By  a  phrase  he  epitomized  the  highest 

the  Wady  Rahah,  at  the  foot  of  Sinai ,  or  the  j.ggyitg  of  culture.  He  crammed  a  volume  in¬ 
picture  of  Egj'pt,  a  fertile  strip  of  territory  word.  He  made  knowledge  portable  to 

seven  hundred  miles  long  and  seven  miles  most  ordinary’  intelligence.  Here  are 

wide,  expanding  near  the  sea  into  a  delta  a  go^j^e  of  these  characteristic  observations : 
green  ribbon,  with  a  fan  at  the  end.  His  “The  offije  of  genius  i.s  to  crystallize  society, 
mind  w’as  as  if  stored  especially  for  every  ideas,  opinions  are  held  for  a  time  in  solution, 
emergency;  he  had  a  thread  ready  laid  through  Then  one  rises  and  speaks  the  formative  word, 
everj'  labyrinth ;  whatever  the  question,  when  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  All  say  ‘  We  know  it 

*  _  _  -  . •  1  j  1  wGiorOi  ovit  noo©  sd-ici  iv* 

he  had  spoken,  the  discussion  seemed  ended.  “England’s  coal-mines  are  giving  out.  Some 
His  very  ignorance  appeared  like  wisdom,  day  England  will  be  like  a  steamship  in  mid-ocean 
After  presenting  ;i  variety  of  theories  as  to  the  with  her  coal-bunkers  empty.” 

.  r,,  .  „  _  “  If  Peter  guided  St.  Mark  to  omit  from  his  Gos- 

Btar  of  the  wise  men,  he  added  I  myself  am  pgj  Q^rist’s  commendation  of  himself  [Peter],  and 
uncertain ;  I  pity  the  man  who  is  sure  of  every-  to  insert  fully  his  denial  of  his  Master,  It  throws  a 


thing.” 

2.  Philosophic  insight. 

His  power  of  penetration  was  very  great. 


side-light  on  Peter’s  character.” 

“  Dualism  is  the  reasoning  of  a  child,  Pantheism 
of  an  untaught  man.” 

“  Man  is  an  animal,  but  a  spiritual  animal.  The 


He  went  into  a  subject  thoroughly  and  shrewd-  adjective  outweigh*  the  noun.” 


ly.  If  he  ever  manifested  impatience,  it  was 
with  careless  methods  of  criticism.  The  tem¬ 
per  of  his  mind  placed  him  in  scornful  hos- 


“  The  Romans  policed  the  world  in  the  Interests 
of  Christianlly.” 

This  was  the  way  he  referred  to^ooks : 

“  Giestder’s  Church  History  is  valuable,  espe- 


tility  to  all  interpretations  that  were  shal-  peclally  for  the  notes.  The  text  is  a  slender 
low,  or  slashing,  or  sensational,  or  merely  stream  running  along  the  top  of  the  page;  the 
sentimental.  He  had  a  genius  for  analysis,  notes  form  a  full,  broad  river.” 
and  throwing  aside  from  a  question  its  acci-  geographers 

dental  features,  would  patiently,  laboriously  “Shuckford,  Russell,  and  Prideaux  are  like  the 


and  throwing  aside  from  a  question  its  acci-  never  travelte^^^^^^ 

dental  features,  would  patiently,  laboriously  “Shuckford,  Russell,  and  Prideaux  are  like  the 
reduce  it  to  its  elements.  He  possessed  in  a  measles— we  must  all  have  them.  ’ 
very  remarkable  degree  the  rare  faculty  of  ‘  After  Strauss,  Renan  is  not  exactly  contempt¬ 
making  what  seemed  intricate,  direct;  and  ible,  but  only  tolera  jiespectaie. 


THE  LAU&H  IN  SCHOOL. 

Hold  on  for  a  moment,  teacher. 

You  had  better  Ignore  the  rule 
Than  fo  punish  that  little  urchin 
Who  has  just  laughed  out  in  scitool : 

Had  he  done  it  out  of  malice. 

It  would  be  a  different  thing. 

But  he  could  no  more  help  it 
Tlian  a  lark  can  help  to  sing. 

I  know  by  his  clouted  jacket. 

And  his  shoes  tied  wij;h  a  cord. 

That  a  laugh  is  the  only  luxury 
Of  his  childliood  he  can  afford  ; 

And  he  hasn’t  much  time  left  him 
For  even  that  trivial  joy ; 

For  he’ll  have  to  earn  his  living 
While  he  is  yet  a  boy. 

You  ask  whj’  I  defend  him  V 
Well,  the  fact  is  yesternight 
I  found  a  dog-eared  primer 
That  I  used  wdien  but  a  mite. 

And  in  imagination. 

As  I  turned  its  pages  o’er, 

I  saw  some  wonder lul  pictures 
That  I  never  found  before. 

I  saw  a  certain  urchin 
(Called  Clarence  by  the  boys,  | 

Go  toddling  into  the  school-room. 

Making  his  share  of  noise; 

I  saw  him  during  scho  jl-time 
Playing  pranks  upon  the  sly 
With  the  rosy  little  Agnes, 

Till  she  laughed  as  she  would  die. 

I  think  we  all  are  better 
When  we  grow  up  to  be  men. 

If  we  have  something  to  make  us 
Look  backward  now  and  tlien ; 

And  therefore  I  insisted 
You  had  better  ignore  the  rule 
Than  punish  the  little  fellow 
Who  has  just  laughed  out  in  school. 

— Evening  Star. 

A  DAUGHTER  WORTH  HAVING. 

Two  gentlemen,  friends  who  hiid  been  parted 


then  he  told  his  friend  what  he  had  seen  and  Only  a  few  happy  days  was  Uncle  Rex  able 
heard  in  the  horse  car.  to  spend  at  the  Manor,  for  the  call  had  come 

-  for  him  to  go  forth  and  fight  for  Queen  and 

HOW  HE  KNEW  country  in  a  distant  land. 

„„„  ,  _ _ ‘ „  .  ‘I  will  never  forget  what  you  told  me,’ sob- 

BY  MBS.  J.  T.  GREENLEAK  Douglas,  at  ptirting.  ‘  Whenever  I  look  at 

In  the  nursery  one  day,  grandpapa’s  picture  I  shall  think  about  it,  and 

To  the  children  at  play,  try  to  be  as  brave  as  he  was,  and  you  are, 

Noll  had  told  many  tales  Uncle  Rex,  only  ilia  different  way,’  .... 

Of  birds  and  of  whales,  Once  again  the  Spring-time  had  clothed  the 

Of  Jack  and  his  Bean  trees  around  the  old  Manor  in  a  new  garment 

Of  klncandof  nueen’  green,  and  once  again  the  rustic  hues  of 

T'.n  rT  f  tki  I  ’ »  tu  Autumn  had  replaced  their  Summer  foliage. 

Till  she  could  not  think  of  another.  Uncle  Rex  knelt  beside  his  little  nepb^’s 

But  the  little  folks  cried,  couch  once  more.  Time  had  wrought  some 

And  would  not  be  denied  •  change  in  the  young  soldier,  for  he  had  uuder- 

She  must  make,  as  they  said.  suffering  and  hardship  for  the  sake 

»  u  u  1  ..  country  he  had  served  so  loyally  and 

One  out  of  her  head.  .  but  far  more  changed  was  little  Douglas, 

So  she  told  a  tale  thrilling,  and  Uncle  Rex  was  grieved  and  shocked  to 

Their  eager  minds  filling  see  how  white  and  thin  the  child’s  face  had  be- 

With  astonishment  and  surprise.  come.  But  in  spite  of  all,  there  was  a  very 

bright,  happy  expression  on  it,  as  he  nestled 
But  twas  three-year-old  Ned,  ju  fljg  uucle’s  strong  arms  ;  the  old,  tired,  im- 

Who  had  ne’er  a  word  read,  patient  look  was  there  no  longer. 

Who  doubting  the  story  ‘So  this  is  your  Victoria  Cross,  Uucle  Rex. 

With  its  deeds  so  gory,  I’ve  wanted  to  see  it  so  much.  I  was  so  glad 

Said,  wlien  asked  how  he  knew  w’heii  they  told  me  you  had  won  it.’ 

Tliat  this  tale  was  not  true.  ,  ‘  >’00  have  been  brave  too,  Douglas, 

T  111.-,  iiiui  ...  brave  and  patient.  Every  one  has  told  me 

“  Coz  I  zeaded  it  in  e  Bible !  Uiat  ’  ^ 

Owego,  N.  \.  -  —  .  j  bnvp  tried.  Uncle  Rex,  though  it  was  very 

“HIS  FAITHFUL  SOLDIEP  ’’  difficult  sonietiuies  ;  tint  it  liasii’t  iieen  so  had 

since  I  knew  it  wouldn’t  be  for  very  long.  Papa 
‘  O  nurse  I  do  see  if  the  carriage  isn’t  coming  cried  when  he  told  me  that.  I  know  he  did, 
up  the  drive.’  although  he  didn’t  want  me  to  see ;  but  I  was 

It  was  the  third  time  the  little,  tired,  jilaiiitive  so  glad  ;  it  would  have  been  so  hard  to  be  al- 
voice  from  tlie  sola  had  made  tliis  inquiry  with-  ways  brave.  Only  I  asked  God  to  let  me  see 
in  ten  minutes,  and  ouee  again  the  kind-faced,  you  again  first.’ 

spectacled  old  woman  laid  down  her  work  and  ‘  Y’ou  mustn’t  mind  my  going,’  continued  the 
peered  out  through  the  library  window,  only  to  child,  as  his  uncle  did  not  answer.  ‘I  shall 


return  the  same  answer  as  before. 


never  have  this  bail  p  lin  in  heaven,  and  mother 


‘  Not  a  sign  of  it  yet,  dear.  The  clock  hasn’t  will  be  there,  and  Jesus.  Do  you  know,  uncle, 
chimed  the  quarter  yet,  and  the  train  isn’t  due  I  have  often  wondered  wliether  He’ll  mind  my 


till  then.’ 


having  done  so  little  for  Him,  only  He  knows  I 


‘  O  iiureie,  how  slowly  the  time  goes.  I’m  so  couldn’t  help  it,  because  I  was  ill  and  lame.’ 
tired  of  waiting,’  and  the  little  invalid  turned  •  He  knows  all  about  it,  darling.  He  has  seen 
impatiently  round,  disarranging  ouce  more  the  how  bravely  you  have  striven  to  bear  your 
dark,  clustering  curls  that  poor,  patient  nurse  cross.’ 


had  just  smoothed  so  carefully. 


‘  And,  Uncle  Rex,  don’t  you  think  that,  per- 


‘Poor  lambie,’  she  said,  stooping  to  kiss  the  haps,  wlieni  get  to  heaven,  Jesus  will  give  me 
little,  feverish  lace.  ‘  It’s  a  sorry  change  Un-  one  of  those  golden  crowns,  and  He  will  say 
cle  Rex  will  see  in  you.’  “  you  may  wear  this  crown,  little  Douglas,  be¬ 

lt  was  truly  a  sorry  change  that  three  cause,  though  you  have  never  won  any  great 
months  had  wrought  in  the  bonny  boy  who  had  victories  for  Me,  you  have  tried  liard  to  be  My 
stood  shouting  his  last  good-bye  to  Uncle  Rex  faithful  little  soldier.”  Don’t  you  think  per- 
in  the  snow-clad  porch  of  the  old  Ylanor.  He  haps  He  will  ’ 


had  been  all  health  and  activity  then.  What 
merry  snowballing  matches  he  and  his  soldier 


‘  I  am  sure  of  it,  dear.’ 

“‘Unto  my  life’s  end.”  That  was  what  the 


uncle  had  enjoyed  together  !  What  delicious  clergyman  said  when  he  christened  me,  wasn’t 
slides  on  tlie  frozen  pond  !  Wliat  long  walks  jty  It’s  getting  very  near  the  end,  now.  Uncle 
ou  the  hard,  country  roads,  with  ice  crackling  Rex.’ 

beiieatli  tlieir  feet,  and  tlie  bare  branches  over-  Yes,  little  Douglas,  the  end  was  very  near 
head  gleaming  white  with  hoar  frost.  Douglas  for  you  then;  tlie  end  of  all  the  pain  and 
remembered  it  quite  well.  O  how  everything  weariness  you  liad  borne  so  patiently,  of  the 
liad  changed  for  liirii  since tlien !  A  venturesome  battles  over  selfishness  and  impatience  you 
slide  down  Irorn  the  top  c»f  tlie  broad  balus-  had  fought  so  bravely.  Only  a  few  more  short, 
trade,  a  sudden  giddiness,  a  slip,  a  lieavy  full,  suffering  days  remained  to  you  on  earth,  and 
and  in  one  moment  all  the  brightness  and  j  tlicii  the  loving  Saviour  took  you  borne  to  Hirn- 
beauty  had  been  crushed  out  of  the  boy’s  young  i  forever,  to  wear  amid  the  white-robed  mul- 
life,  and  the  liigh-spiritod,  restless,  little  lad  liad  .  titude  in  htiaven  the  crown  that  He  has  prom- 


beeii  transformed  into  a  helpless  cripple. 


iscd  to  all  who  are  His  faitliful  soldiers  and 


Tlie  prospect  of  his  uncle’s  visit  liad  lieen  servants  below. — The  Church  Press. 


what  appeared  complex,  simple.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  him  enter  on  the  knottiest  or 
most  threadbare  theme,  so  great  was  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  acuteness,  originality,  and  per¬ 
spicuity.  His  methods  were,  before  all  else, 
logical.  He  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  exten- 


5.  Dominant  spirituality 


for  years,  met  in  a  crowded  city  street.  The  the  only  thing  that  had  seemed  to  bring  Doug- 
one  who  lived  in  tlie  city  was  on  his  way  to  ins  any  pleasure  since  the  sorrowful  day  when 
meet  a  pressing  business  engag<  ment.  After  a  his  father  had  broken  the  sad  news  so  tender- 
few  expressions  of  delight,  he  said  ‘Well,  I’m  ,  ly  to  his  motherless  child. 


Whatever  his  ability  or  aeliievements  the  off.  I’m  sorry,  but  it  can  t  he  helped.  I  will  Nevei  to  run  about  any  nioie  !  Douglas 
most  suiierlicial  observer  was  compelled  to  ac-  for  you  to-morrow  at  dinner.  Remember,  jmil  repeated  tlie  words  over  and  over  before 

1  .1  1  ^  two  o  clock,  sharp.  I  want  you  to  see  my  wife  he  could  bring  himself  to  realize  their  truth, 

knowledge  the  exalted  evangelical  spirit  which  dflij  ’  Vainly  was  his  every  wish  anticipated.  Toys, 


imparted  unity  to  all  his  efforts.  All  his  at¬ 
tainments  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  glorified 


‘  Only  one  child  ?  ’  asked  the  other, 


pictures,  books  alike  failed  to  please  him. 


siv6  gonoraliziltioD,  weariless  inductiou,  and  Hon  of  Man,  whose  mysterious  personality  he  daughter.  Iiut4>7(^'i>  (t 


‘Only  one,’  came  the  answer,  tenderly;  ‘a  ‘^iuke  me  well  again,’ had  been  bis  constant 


cry  to  the  doctors,  to  the  nurses,  to  the  loving 
father,  who  would  have  given  all  he  possessed 
to  restore  his  child  to  health  and  strength  had 


a  passionless  sifting  of  all  attainable  evidence,  believed  in  a  most  real  sense  to  pervade  the  And  then  they  parted  ;  the  stranger  in  the  city  father  who  would  have  gi  ven  al  he  possc^ssec 
Tbethoroush„c„.,rhUme„UU,.roc«se,lm-  am.  to  encirclo  the  saints.  II  we  n'ltTt  a  S two%"g7o“4  Eaaraeea  "ad  strength  had 

parted  weight  to  his  judgments.  The  quail-  must  select  a  word  to  express  the  principle  Uie  car;  they  all  evidently  belonged  to  Sorely  poor  little  Douglas  tried  those  around 

ties  of  earnestness,  sincerity,  and  diligence,  that  shaped  his  culture,  and  the  purpose  that  families  of  wealth  ;  they  conversed  well.  Each  him  by  his  irritability  and  impatience.  On  the 
appeared  in  all  ins  conclusions.  Where  the  inspired  his  speech,  it  must  be  the  word  Chris-  carried  a  very  elaborately  decorated  lunch  hriglit  Spring  afternoon  of  which  I  am  writing, 
needed  testimony  was  not  forthcoming,  he  tological — one  that  wras  often  on  his  lips.  He  basket ;  each  was  well  dressed.  They,  too,  he  had  just  sent  poor  old  nurse  to  look  out  for 
could  not  be  induced  to  form  an  opinion  made  Christ  the  central  and  pivotal  figure  in  were  going  to  the  park  for  a  picnic.  They  the  sixth  time,  when  the  wclcoipe  sound  of 
After  presenting  a  choice  of  interpretations  all  history.  “ To  Him,”  he  loved  to  say,  “all  seemed  happy  pd  amiable,  until  the  car  again  wheels  vv^ash^^  ’  fretted 

,  *i,„  nonveririncT  line-g  of  tlie  iiaat  lend  nnd  stoppcd,  tliis  time  lettiug  in  a  pale-facod  girl  How  1  wisli  he  would  make  liaste,  fretted 

on  some  di.^^puted  point,  he  has  been  known  to  the  eonvtrg mg  lines  of  the  past  lead  and  /ji^^ut  eleven,  and  a  sick  boy  of  four.  These  Douglas,  impatiently,  as  the  well  known  tones 

add  ‘‘I  myself  am  not  satisfied.  I  do  not  like  from  Him  all  the  diverging  lines  of  the  future  children  were  shabbily  dressed,  and  ou  tlieir  of  Uncle  Rex’s  voice  were  borne  to  liis  ear.  ‘He 
to  be  on  the  fence,  but  I  want  to  see  where  I  start.”  He  judged  the  Church  not  according  f^ecs  were  looks  of  distress.  They,  too,  were  needn’t  stop  so  long  talking  to  jiapa.’ 
shall  land  before  I  jump.”  to  tts  visible  grandeur  and  numerical  increase,  on  their  way  to  the  park.  The  gcntl’eman  A  moment  later  the  library  door  was  opened. 

His  sagacity  and  jienetration,  his  keen  and  hut  according  to  its  adherence  to  the  divine  thought  so  ;  so  did  the  group  of  girls,  for  he  Jmd  Douglas  outstretched  his  tl.in  little  arms 
subtle  analvsis.  the  fineness  of  his  aonrehen-  injunctions  of  its  Founder.  He  looked  past  heard  one  of  them  say,  with  a  look  of  disdain,  in  welcome  to  a  tall,  soldierly-looking  young 


subtle  analysis,  the  fineness  of  his  apprehen-  -“j- - -  — - -  —  - i -  ^  . /y  tt  >  i,  .  t  *1  >  * 

aioa.nnd  the  eolidity  a„.l  vnlue  ol  his  philo  and  throngh  the  fonns  to  discover  the  spirit.  ^-PPose  those  rngan.hlhas  are  oa  an  eacar-  m»„.  O 

Sophie  methods,  were  well  shown  in  his  expla-  ‘  The  Christendom  of  to-day,  he  said,  is  .  want  to  leave  home  if  I  had  to  ‘  Have  you,  Douglas?  Poor  littie  chap  !  It 

nation  of  the  sudden  develoimicnt  of  Ylariola-  not  the  old  one.  In  the  East  it  has  dcllected  that.  Would  you  ?  ’  This  to  another  has  gone  badly  with  you  since  I  saw  you  last.’ 

try.  The  original  impulse  given  by  Orthodox  from  the  straight  line,  and  Rome  is  an  apos-  gji-j  ‘  O  Uucle  Rex,’ sobbed  tlie  little  child,  ‘  it’s  all 

Greek  Christianity,  he  taught,  wa.s  reenforced  tasy.”  After  a  moment’s  silence,  he  added  ‘No,  indeed!  But  there  is  no  accounting  for  spoilt,  everything  we  talked  about  when  you 
by  the  Oriental  regard  for  virginity,  .which  with  an  inexpressible  sorrowfulness  “  Then  tastes.  I  tliink  there  ouglit  to  be  a  special  line  were  here  before.  I  can  never,  never  be  a  sol- 


injunctions  of  its  Founder.  He  looked  past 
and  through  the  forms  to  discover  the  spirit. 


Sophie  methods,  were  well  shown  in  his  expla-  “ Tlie  Christendom  of  to  day,”  he  said,  ‘‘is 


after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  became  there  are  the  Protestants.”  lower  claves.’  uier  now,  ukc  you  aim  giaimpapa,  aim  wm 

ye  apd  .rrallona, ;  Py  the  heaJ^Pen  tra-  AU  leayalag  was  valaed  by  l,i„.  only  as  II  il-  Al|^Uy«  -  JoWe,,  .n  aJow  the  pea.  I;"'*- .h‘e'^  " 

dit ion,  from  the  devotees  of  Diana  and  Yliner-  lustrated  the  stupendous  drama  of  Redemp-  gi^nced  at  the  pale  face  and  saw  tears.  He  Douglas  had  always  loved  tliat  picture  of 

va,  of  tlie  need  of  woman  worship;  and  by  the  tion  and  huiiian  activity  was  worthy  and  mem-  was  angry.  the  grandfather  he  could  not  remember,  the 

Teutonievenerationof  the  female  sex,  and  here  orable  to  him  only  as  it  kept  step  with  the  Just  then  the  exclamation  ‘Why,  there  is  flue,  noble-looking  soldier,  something  like  Un- 

Marioiatrv  reacted  upon  the  Teutonic  culture,  kosmos  in  its  forward  march  to  the  glory  Nettie!  Wonder  where  she  is  going  ?  ’  caused  fie  Rex,  only  much  older.  In  the  days  when 


dier  now,  like  you  and  grandjiaiia,  and  win 


All  this  was  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  but  the  great  liattles,  and  be  called  a  hero,  and  wear  a 
gentleman  heard  it.  Had  the  child,  too  ?  He  lot  of  medals  like  he  has  in  the  picture.’ 


A  CITY  INCIDENT. 

BY  GEOBGE  BANCBOFT  GlFFITII. 

It  wtis  only  a  bootblack,  clieaply  clad — 

A  poor,  unlettered,  luckless  lad — 

Who  knelt  in  an  alley-way, 

A  few  white  blo.ssouis  that  soon  would  fade 
To  cull  from  a  wreatli  which  the  chambermaid 
That  nioniing  liad  thrown  away. 

To  clean  from  the  mud,  you  must  love  them  well ; 
You  cannot  expect  such  things  to  sell,” 

Said  a  man  just  passing  by. 

Sell  ’em  ?  Not  I !  They’re  for  sister  Lill,” 

And  the  bootblack’s  eyes  began  to  fill. 

And  he  breathed  a  weary  sigti. 

‘  For  your  sweetlieart,  I  think,  niy  sly  young  Imp, 
Whoso  flowing  locks  slie  fain  would  primp.” 

But  the  lioy,  witli  ((uiv’ring  chin. 

Looked  up  and  said  “  Believe  me,  sir. 

These  poor  bruised  things  I  cull  for  her — 

My  sister,  so  pale  and  thin  ! 

'  She  talks  of  nothing  hut  flowers  and  liirds. 

Save  when  slio  prays :  then,  sir,  suc/i  words 
As  our  darling  speaks  to  God  ! 

And  mother  saj’s  dear  Lill  will  die 
Before  another  Spring  draws  nigh. 

And  bright  llowei's  gem  tlie  sod.” 

Tlie  hanker  was  deiqily  moved,  and  said 
As  he  patted  tlie  ragged  ganiiii’s  head 
“  Come,  drop  those  mean  things  all !  ” 

How  the  llorist  at  Ids  patron  stared. 

When  he  gave  the  lad  a  wreatli  prepared 
For  his  petted  daughter’s  hall, 

And  bade  him  with  treinhllng  voice  haste  home, 
And  not  forget  each  day  to  come 
For  a  rare  bouijiiet  for  Lill ! 

And  he  lieard  sAe  said,  wliilo  glad  tears  shone, 

‘  Of  that  moneyed  prince  before  God’s  throne. 

I’ll  speak  when  my  lieart  is  still.” 


Manoiatry  reacted  upon  the  ieutome  culture.  Kosmos  in  us  lorwara  maren  lo  me  giory 
3.  Exquisite  susceptibility.  which  shall  be  revealed.  He  made  it  his  sub- 

His  soul  was  quickly  responsive  to  appeal,  lime  task  as  a  lecturer  to  range  through  the 
His  estimate  of  his  subject  was  revealed  in  the  universal  field  of  history,  from  the  earliest 
expression  of  his  countenance,  in  the  tones  of  records  of  creation  to  the  latest  newsiiaper,  to 


fiarcn  to  tne  giory  Nettie  i  wonder  where  she  is  going  ?  eausei 
He  made  it  his  sub-  him  to  look  out  upon  the  corner,  where  a  sweet 


he  had  been  well  and  strong,  Douglas  used  to 


his  voice,  and  in  some  indescribable  spirit  and  marshal  before  him  heroes,  ideas,  institutions,  in  exclamations  and  (piestions.  ‘  see  it  from  his  sofa.  It  had  been  the  boy’s  Depend  upon  it,  in  the  midst  of  all  tlie  science 

air  whieh  were  yet  readily  recognizable.  In  and  races,  and  then  like  a  prophet  to  jiro-  ‘  Where  are  you  going  ?  ’  asked  one,  wish  to  have  it  there,  and  though  his  father  about  the  world ’and  its  ways,  and  all  the  igno- 

the  presentation  of  lofty  themes  there  w'as  nounce  commendation  or  wrath  as  each  was  ‘Owhat  lovely  flowers  !  Who  are  they  for  ?  ’  had  objected  at  first,  fearing  it  would  only  ranee  of  God  and  His  greatness,  the  manorwo- 

something  about  him  that  suggested  the  pos-  loyal  or  faithless  to  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  said  another.  serve  to  remind  his  child  of  the  dreams  that  man  who  can  say  "Tliy  will  he  done.”  with  true 

tore  of  a  dPvot/.e  nrnstratp  and  rantiirad  at  reitrn  He  weiched  all  laws  and  all  adrainis-  ‘  I’™  '"V  to  Belle  Clark’-s.  She  i.s  sick,  could  never  now  be  realized,  he  had  given  way  heart  forgiving  us,  is  nearer  ttie  secret  of  things 

ture  of  a  devotee  prostrate  and  raptured  at  reign  He  weighed  laws  and  all  adminis  ^  ^han  the  geologist  and  theologian.-George  Mac- 

the  drawing  aside  of  some  mysterious  curtain  trations  in  the  scales  of  eternal  truth.  He  answered  both  ciuestions  at  once  and  ‘  Poor  little  Douglas,’ said  Uncle  Rex,  kindly,  Donald. 

in  the  temple  of  truth.  In  all  his  instruction  might  have  made  his  own,  and  in  sincerity,  ^len  glancing  toward  the  door  of  the  ear,  saw  taking  one  of  the  small,  wa.sted  hands  in  Ills.  — 

he  gave  the  impression  of  a  spirit  praying  for  the  motto  of  Prince  YIetternich,  who  after  the  pah‘  girl  looking  wistfully  at  her.  ’  She  ’  It  must  be  very  hard  for  you,  I  know  ;  but  Reniemiier,  every  moment  of  resistance  to  temp- 


room  for  her  beside  them.  They  were  profuse  the  jiicture  was  hanging  now 


Douglas  used  to  HEIPTOI  THOOOHIS  POE  HOME-IIPE. 

a‘lec.ur„  to’rauge  through  the  ‘SrTtSll  a^huKUl^hh 

™™.y  g.r«..od,hy  .,.0  «ve,,a„d  they  „,ado  a.  hi.  .Ide  ;  aud  hi,  C.yTE^e:'u;fa‘rEV„'|,;4\^'’h‘7;,‘y.‘.'^^ 


It  hjffi  been  the  boy  8  Depend  upon  it,  in  the  midst  of  all  tlie  science 


jeets  as  the  Incarnation  and  Temptation  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  solemn,  tremendous  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ  in  the  weeks  immediatelv  pre- 


There  is  an  old  story  about  a  man  who  carried 
two  hags  slung  across  his  shoulder:  in  the  one 


i.s  apt  to  he  true  of  us  all  tliat  we  notice  the  faults 


he  gave  the  impression  of  a  spirit  praying  for  the  motto  of  Prince  YIetternich,  who  after  the  pah‘  girl  looking  wistfully  at  her.  She  ’  It  must  be  very  hard  for  you,  I  know  ;  but  Reniemiier,  every  moment  of  resistance  to  temp- 

more  light,  and  in  the  hope  of  its  bestowal,  watching  the  rise  of  Napoleon,  and  after  stu-  smiled  at  the  chiltl,  a  tender  look  tieaming  you  must  not  think  you  eaiinot  he  a  hero,  be-  tation  is  a  victory.— Fab^. 

vigilant  of  all  sides  of  the  firmament.  I  can  dying  his  fall,  and  after  shaping  the  history  of  from  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  then  forgetting  cause  this  tiouble  has  come  to  you.’  There  is -m  old  storv  about  a  man  who  earried 

aever  forget  the  meditative,  brooding  mien,  Europe  till  the  middle  of  the  century,  wrote  as  that  she  wore  a  haudsonie  velvet  skirt  and  j  ‘  by,  how  can  I  he  a  hero  it  1  m  lame,  Ln-  across  his  shoulder:  in  the  one 

the  suppressed  feeling,  the  reverential,  awed  the  symbol  of  his  convictions ‘‘True  strength  mostly  jacket,  and  that  her  shapely  hands  were  j  cle  Rex,  and  have  to  he  on  thm  sofa  all  my  life  .  ,  behind  him  he  put  all  his  own  faults, 

Jvy  ,  1-  •  AK  •  w  Pi.-  II  •  P  -p  ..  covered  with  Well-Utted  g  oves,  s he  left  her  I  can’t  do  any  of  the  great  things  1  planned,  and  in  the  one  in  front  those  of  other  noonle  It 

manner,  with  which  he  approached  such  sub-  Imsinthe  right :  save  this,  all  is  transite  .mossed  overto  the  li’ttle  one.  She  '  and  I  meant  to  do  such  a  lot.’  h".ipt  m 

jeets  as  the  Incarnation  and  Temptation  of  Hitencoek  s  jiatnotism  w^  a  thrilling  and  laid  one  hand  ou  the  hoy’s  thin  cheeks,  as  she  |  ‘  You  reuiemtier,  Douglas,  you  told  me,  when  of  others,  and  forget  about  and  easily  excuse  our 

our  Lord,  and  the  solemn,  tremendous  teach-  splendid  expression  of  his  faith  in  God.  He  jiskod  of  his  sister  ‘  This  little  lioy  is  sick,  is  he  i  I  was  here  ut  Cliristmas,  that  you  meant  to  be  own.  Shall  we  not  all  see  whether  we  are  carry¬ 
ing  of  Christ  in  the  weeks  immediatelv  pre-  loved  America  as  we  may  suppose  Elijah  loved  not  ?  And  he  is  your  brother,  I  am  sure.’  |  a  soldier  of  tlie  great  King,  as  well  a.s  of  the  j  ing  l  ags  in  this  way  ?  And  if  we  find  tliat  we  are, 

eedim?  the  Crucifixion  That  such  demeanor  Israel,  or  Jeremiah  Jerusalem.  He  would  It  seemed  hard  for  the  girl  to  answer,  hut ;  Queen  ;  and  we  talked  about  the  promise  that  shull  we  not  try  to  turn  them  around ;  so  that 

m  nrtiflep  hut  the  stirrinirs  make  his  nation  prosnerous  contented  and  ‘i«ally  siie  said  ‘  Yes,  miss,  lie  is  sick.  Fred.lie  was  made  for  you  wheu  you  were  a  little  baby,  other  people  s  faults  may  he  behind  our  backs  hut 

was  not  oratoneal  artifice,  but  the  stirrings  maKe  uis  nation  prosperous,  eonttntea,  ana  i,„„  i_p,,  ...pH  yes  uuks  he  i«  mviiro.  “To  continue  Christ’s  faithful  soldier  unto  our  own  before  us,  where  wo  can  see  them  plainly, 

and  shinings  of  uncontrollable  nature,  was  permanent,  by  making  it  temperate,  honora-  ther.  We’re  going  to  the  jiark  to  sce^  if  it  vour  life’s  end.”  By  bearing  this  trouble  He  I  of  them  i*  Christian  Advocate, 

made  apparent  by  various  incidents.  I  re-  ble,  law-abiding,  and  holy.  His  lectures  never  ’twoii’t  make  Freddie  better.’  has  sent  you  bravely  and  patiently,  you  can 

member  distinetlv  the  lecture  hour  which  fol-  took  him  so  far  into  the  past,  as  to  prevent  his  <  i  am  glad  vou  are  going,’  the  voung  girl  re-  serve  Him  better  than  in  anv  other  way.’  YOUNG  MEN. 


‘  Y<iu  reuiemtier,  Douglas,  you  told  me,  when  i  of  others,  and  forget  about  and  easily  excuse  our 
I  was  here  ut  Cliristmas,  tliat  you  meant  to  be  !  own.  Shall  we  not  all  see  whether  we  are  carry- 
a  sohlior  of  tlie  great  King,  ^  well  a.s  of  the  I  ing  l  ags  in  this  way  ?  And  if  we  find  tliat  we  are. 


never  lias  been  well,  les,  mi.ss,  he  is  my  hro- 1  lo  eoniinue  unrisi  s  laiimui  soioier  uiuo 
ther.  We’re  going  to  the  park  to  see  if  it  I  your  life’s  end.”  By  bearing  this  trouble  He 
’twoii’t  make  Freddie  better.’  j  has  sent  you  bravely  and  patiently,  you  can 

‘  I  am  glad  you  are  going,’  the  young  girl  re-  serve  Him  better  ttian  in  any  other  way.’ 


FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

Yly  young  brethren,  Ecclesiastes,  that  saddest 


lowed  almost  immediately  the  ob.sequies  of  seeing  the  nation’s  perils  in  the  present.  Once  plied  in  a  low  voice  meant  for  no  one’s  ears  ex- '  ‘But  that  isn’t  at  all  the  sort  of  soldier  Ij  Yly  young  brethren,  Ecclesiastes,  that  saddest 
Horace  Greelev  On  takin"  his  chair  he  ex-  during  the  Tweed  exposures,  speaking  of  the  c®pf  those  of  the  cliiM.  ‘  I  tliink  it  will  do  him  sliould  like  to  be,’  said  Douglas.  ‘  I  want  to  do  ,  book  in  all  the  Bible,  stands  before  you  as  the 
pressed  himself'sadlv  as  weakened  and  dazed  earliest  of  all  peoples,  he  said  :  ;  it’®  lovely  there,  with  the  Spring  fliiwers  ,  something  great ;  not  just  lie  still.’  |  beacon  and  the  warning  friuii  a  God  who  lovx-s 

bv  the  associations  roused  by  the  sight  of  a  The  Cainites  and  Sethites  exhibited  rival  eivili-  ^^^t  where  is  your  luncli?  You  ‘Doing  is  always  easier  tlian  bearing,  Doug-  ,  you  ami  would  spare  you  bitterness  if  He  could. 

Dj  me  associHii  ms  must  a  uy  me  sigiii  oi  a  |  . .  Cain’s  iiosteritv  was  siioerior  in  ought  to  have  a  luiicli  after  so  long  a  ride.’  las  ;  tint  ( jod  does  not  always  let  us  choose  the  ,  I-  ollow  inehnatiou  now,  jmt  no  restraint  ou  feel- 

congregation  such  as  America  perhaps  |  Over  ttie  little  girl’s  face  came  a  flush.  ‘  Yes,  "ay  in  wliich  we  will  serve  Him.  He  knows  ing,  say  tliat  tliere  is  time  enough  to  be  re- 


lieacon  and  the  warning  from  a  God  who  loves 
you,  and  would  spare  you  bitterness  if  He  could. 


ouglit  to  have  a  lunch  after  so  long  a  ride.’  las  ;  tint  God  does  not  always  let  us  choose  the  |  Follow  inelinatiou  now,  jmt  no  restraint  ou  feel- 
Over  ttie  little  girl’s  face  came  a  flush.  ‘  Y'es,  "*0’  in  wliicli  we  will  serve  Him.  He  knows  ing,  say  tliat  tliere  is  time  enough  to  be  re¬ 
miss,  we  ouglit  to  tor  Freddie’s  sake  ?  but  you  wliut  is  best  for  us  far  lietter  tliau  we  do,  and  ligious  by-and-by,  forget  that  now  is  the  time 


ame.  Uncle  Rex  ?  ’ 


never  before  seen,  by  the  indescribable  influ- ,  Hren  of  Seth  deveioped  more  slowly  and  i-olierly,  miss,  we  ouglit  to  for  Freddie’s  sake  ?  but  you  wliut  is  best  for  us  far  lietter  tliau  we  do,  and  ligious  by-and-by,  forget  that  now  is  the  time 

ence  of  the  services,  and  by  the  jiathos  and  and  also  endunnl  longer.  This  was  a  type  of  wliat  see  we  didn’t  have  any  lunch  to  bring.  Tim —  yon  may  tie  as  great  a  hero  as  any  a  battle-  i  to  take  Christ’s  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 

tragedv  of  the  death  He  closed  his  mauu- !  happened  in  the  postdiluvian  world*  when  the  lie’s  our  brother— he  saveil  these  pennies  so  as  li  Id  lias  ever  known.’  gradually  and  peacefully  that  serene  control 

*clinrtlY-  lifter  oneninn-  it  -ind  could  '  Hamitic  race  became  rampant,  riotous,  and  rot-  Freddie  could  ride  to  the  park  and  liaek.  I  ‘Even  thougii  I’m  lame.  Uncle  Rex?’  I  of  lieart  wiiich  mu.st  be  learned  at  last  by  a 

script  snoiuj  u  uti  ii,  .iii  i  eu  ‘  I  ten  ;  while  the  sons  of  Shem,  from  whom  were  to  ,  pii,,gg  mebbe  Freddie  ’ll  b-rget  about  being  ‘Yes,  dear.  “  Patient  in  tribulation  ”  is  what  painful  wrench -forget  all  that,  and  say  that 

siH-ak  onlv  of  the  intellectual  gre.itn  .ss  of  |  spring  the  three  book  religions  of  the  earth,  ma-  i  imngry  wheu  he  gets  to  t!ie  park.’  I  you  mu.st  strive  to  he  ;  tliat  is  the  work  our  you  trust  in  God’s  love  and  mercy  to  bring  all 

the  dead  journalist,  and  of  the  strange  dcs-  tured  later,  and  were  both  more  godly  an<l  more  j  qiipn.  were  tears  in  tlie  lovely  girl’s  eyes  as  great  Cajdain  lias  given  you  to  do.’  |  rigid,  and  then  tliat  book  of  Eeclesia.stes  is 

tiny  that  had  apjKiinted  such  mournful,  disas-  ^  contrasted  material  and  cul-  '  listened,  and  very  soon  slie  asked  tiie  girl  ‘  means  not  getting  cross  wlicn  the  fiain  your  history.  The  penalty  that  you  pay  for  a 

trous  results  to  ambition  for  the  Presidency  one  developing  qui<  kly  and  wicke  lly,  and  '  wliere  tiiey  lived,  ami  wrote  the  address  down  is  very  bad,  doesn’t  it,  Uncle  R'-x?  1  get  dread-  ,  youth  of  pleasure,  is  if  you  have  any  good  in 

on  the  p.art  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  one  slowlv  and  piou.-ly,  the  second  in  thi.s,  as  in  j  hi  a  tablet  wiiicli  she  took  from  a  bag  ou  her  ^  tullj  i-ross  olten,  even  wlieii  it’s  only  because  |  you,  an  old  age  of  weariness  and  remorseful 

the  nation  '  ^'^^y  other  case,  rooting  iteelf  more  deeply  in  his-  arm.  ’  nurse  doesu  t  bring  me  something  I  want  just  dissatisfaction.  Rev.  Frederick  Robertson. 


jFotefgn* 

Switzerland. — Zug,  Switzerland,  recently  visit¬ 
ed  by  a  landslide,  by  which  forty  persons  were 
swept  into  the  lake,  and  one  hundred  persons  were 
drowned,  was  visited  by  a  similar  disaster  in  1433, 
when  one  hundred  and  sixty  lives  were  lost. 

Beakers  from  Zurich. — “  The  English  colony 
in  Zurich,”  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “  at  their 
celebration  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee,  obtained  from 
the  Stadtblbliothek  the  use  of  the  three  ‘  beakers  ’ 
which  were  presented  to  the  Dean  and  Canons  of 
Zurich  by  three  of  the  English  Bishops  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  Anglican  fugitives  during  the 
reign  enjoyed  the  most  generous  hospitality  from 
the  Zurichers,  and  were  frequent  guests  of  the 
Canons  of  the  Great  Minster  in  the  Chorherren- 
stube.  The  Canons  have  long  ago  been  reformed 
out  of  existence,  like  the  dally  service  which  was 
maintained  for  two  generations  in  the  Minster 
after  the  Reformation.  These  three  silver  cups, 
which  are  now  preserved  in  the  City  Library,  were 
shown  to  Bishop  Burnet  in  1685.  One  of  them, 
bearing  the  date  1563,  is  ornamented  with  the  arms 
of  John  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  another, 
with  the  date  1564,  has  the  arms  of  Robert  Horne, 
Bishop  of  Norwich ;  and  the  third,  dated  1565,  was 
the  gift  of  the  scholarly  John  Jewel,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  Each  has  an  inscription  from  the 
Episcopal  giver,  acknowledging  the  generous  recep¬ 
tion  which  he  had  found  in  Zurich.  The  letters  of 
the  Bishops  bear  lively  witness  to  the  permanent 
impression  which  the  hospitality  of  the  Swiss  city 
and  clergy  left  upon  their  minds.  ‘  It  would  give 
me  the  greatest  pleasure,’  Jewel  wrote,  1559,  ‘  to 
see  even  a  dog  from  Zurich  in  England.’  •  City  of 
Zurich,’  wrote  Parkhurst  in  the  same  year,  ‘  woe 
betide  those  who  wish  thee  not  all  prosperity !  ’ 
In  1561  the  Bishop  heard  that  a  Zurich  scholar  had 
arrived  in  England.  ‘  When  I  come  to  London,’  he 
wrote  to  Bullinger,  ‘  I  will  send  for  him,  and  treat 
a  Zuricher  after  the  Zurich  fashion.’  ” 

Germany. — Recently  the  Emperor  William  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  great  ship  canal  which 
is  to  connect  the  North  Sea  with  the  Baltic,  and  to 
be  finished  in  seven  years.  Running  from  Kiel  to 
the  estuary  of  the  Elbe  below  Hamburg,  it  will  be 
of  suffieient  width  and  depth  to  give  passage  to  the 
largest  ironcldds  in  the  Imperial  navy,  and  give 
easy  access  for  her  fleets  to  the  North  Sea,  not 
only  increasing  her  ability  to  defend  her  coast,  but 
enabling  her  to  take  the  offensive  afloat. 

Alfred  Krupp,  the  well  known  maker  of  guns  at 
Essen,  Germany,  who  died  recently,  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  family  in  the  business  which  has  given 
the  name  a  world-wide  fame.  His  father  started 
in  the  business  in  1810  in  a  small  way.  The  out¬ 
put  of  the  industrjr  was  for  some  years  coiiflned  to 
small  arms,  but  under  the  management  of  the  son 
Alfred,  now  dead,  the  business  was  given  a  wider 
range,  until  it  was  first  in  importance  in  the  world. 
From  making  hand  guns  ttie  factory  was  changed 
into  a  foundry  for  casting  cannon.  Alfred  Krupp, 
having  discovered  a  process  for  casting  steel  in 
great  quantities,  was  able  to  make  the  heaviest 
guns  that  are  known  to  warfare.  The  casting  of 
cannon  began  at  the  Krupp  works  in  1846.  In  1851 
an  exhibition  was  made  in  London  of  the  ability  of 
these  works  to  cast  masses  of  steel.  In  1867  the 
Krupp  guns  were  on  exhibition  in  Paris.  In  1870 
their  practicability  was  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
and  terror  of  Paris  during  the  German  investment 
of  that  city.  In  1876  these  guns  constituted  a  spe¬ 
cially  attractive  exhibit  at  the  American  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  The  Krupp  works  at 
Essen  gave  employment  to  between  ‘20,000  and 
25,000  men.  The  process  by  which  the  great  steel 
guns  are  cast  lias  been  kept  a  secret  by  the  makers 
of  them. 

Immense  Brew’eries. — According  to  official  re¬ 
ports  the  Spaten  Brewery  of  Munich,  the  largest 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  Germany,  breWed 
440,791  hectolitres  of  beer  in  1886.  Since  one  hec¬ 
tolitre  coiitaiiis  26  gallons,  the  total  product 
amounts  to  11,616,566  gallons,  or  363,017  barrels 
of  beer.  The  Brewery  of  Anton  Drelier  at  Vienna 
ranks  second,  with  a  total  product  of  429,000  hec- 
toliires,  or  348,603  barrels.  The  Lion  Brewery  of 
Yluiilch  produced  311,115  hectolitres,  252,780  bar¬ 
rels,  during  the  same  period.  Fourth  on  the  list  is 
the  St.  Mark’s  Brewery  of  Vienna,  which  turned 
out  299,480  barrels.  The  fifth  place  is  held  by 
Psehorr’s  Brewery,  with  a  total  of  235,950  barrels, 
while  the  Liesing  Brewing  Company  of  Vienna  fol¬ 
lows  with  170,760  barrels.  Tlius  the  combined 
product  of  tlie  largest  six  breweries  of  Germany 
and  Austria  amounts  to  1,670,564  barrels  of  beer, 
involving  a  consumption  of  more  than  140,000^000 
pounds  of  malt. 

Bulgaria.- Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  reeeiving  the  deputation  sent  to  Inform  him 
ollicially  of  ids  election  to  the  Bulgarian  throne, 
said  :  “  Ir  I  should  follow  my  heart’s  impulse  I  would 
hasten  to  Bulgaria  and  put  myself  at  the  head  of 
the  nation.  But  the  Prince  elected  ruler  of  Bul¬ 
garia  must  respect  treaties.  Such  respect  will  iu- 
crease  the  strength  of  the  Bulgarian  Government, 
and  assure  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  I  hope  to  justify  the  Porte’s  confidence 
and  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Powers,  and  to  regain 
ill  time  Russia’s  sympathy,  to  which  Bulgaria  owes 
lier  freedom.  I  hope  to  prove  my  devotion  to 
Bulgaria  when  the  moment  comes.  Courage,  pru¬ 
dence,  unity  and  patriotism,  with  wliicli  God  has 
blessed  Bulgaria,  promise  a  brilliant  future  for 
her.”  Tlie  Prince,  however,  lias  not  the  approval 
of  either  Russia  or  Fiance,  and  it  looks  now  verj’ 
much  as  though  he  would  liave  to  decline  to  occu¬ 
py  the  throne. 

Fanaticlsm. — July  10  a  band  of  religious  fanatics 
attempted  to  murder  the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth, 
the  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantin-Constan- 
tlnovitch,  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantin,  who 
is  the  uncle  of  the  Czir,  because  the  lady,  who 
is  a  Lutheran,  refused  to  become  a  mein'ber  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  would-be  murderers  were 
all  arrested,  being  caught  near  the  palace.  While 
they  were  being  removed  to  jail  they  cried  out 
“We  have  already  had  enough  of  Marla  Paulow- 
iia !  ”  referring  to  the  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir,  brother  of  the  Czar,  whom  the  populace 
have  suspected  of  making  proselytes  to  her  faltli. 
It  is  stated  that  a  previous  attempt  was  made  to 
a.ssassinate  the  Grand  Duchess  Eliz.tbeth. 

Remarkable  Jewish  Christian  Movement  in 
Siberia.— News  comes  from  ice-bound  Siberia  of 
a  Gospel  movement  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
Rabiiiowitz.  The  leader  is  Jacob  Schelnmann,  a 
Polish  Jew,  who  twenty  years  ago,  through  inde¬ 
pendent  thought,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  was  the  true  Saviour. 
'I’he  strict  Talmudic  Jews  got  him  transported  to 
Siberia,  wlierofor  fifteen  years  he  labored,  almost 
unheeded,  to  awaken  faith  in  his  fellow-exiles. 
Among  the  uncalled-for  mail  matter  which  he 
found  at  Tomsk,  where  he  was  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness,  was  a  pamphlet  by  Rabinowitz,  with  whom 
he  at  once  communicated.  He  has  been  busy  dis¬ 
seminating  his  views  through  pamphlets  called 
“The  Voice  of  One  Crying  in  the  Wilderness.” 
Delitzsch’s  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  being  eagerly  read  and  studied  by  the  Si¬ 
berian  Jews.  It  is  said  that  full  30,000  copies  have 
thus  used. 

India.  —  The  Afghan  boundary  question  was 
settled  July  20th.  Russia  receives  the  territory 
between  the  Kusk  and  the  Murghab  Rivers,  accept¬ 
ing  in  return  the  English  frontier  line  on  the  Oxus 
River,  and  renouncing  her  claims  to  districts  to 
which  she  would  have  been  entitled  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  arrangement  of  1883. 

News  from  native  sources  has  been  received  to 
the  effect  that  a  battle  between  the  troops  of  the 
Amir  of  Afghanistan  and  the  insurgents,  recently 
took  place  at  Mashaki,  south  of  Guzni,  and  that 
the  Amir’s  forces  were  victorious.  They  are  said 
to  have  captured  160  Audars  and  Tarakls,  and  to 
have  sent  the  heads  of  200  of  the  slain  to  Cabul. 
A  large  force  of  Jaghuri  and  Hazarahs  subsequent-, 
ly  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Amir,  who  is  now 
sending  reinforcements  to  his  army. 

Japan. — At  present  there  are  only  332  miles  of 
railway  open  to  traffic  in  Japan,  but  357  miles  are 
in  course  of  construction,  and  145  miles,  projected, 
have  entered  a  practical  stage.  Tliere  are  different 
styles  of  roads,  some  being  on  the  American  and 
German  principles,  but  the  majority  are  on  the 
English  system.  The  engines,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  American,  are  all  English,  in  addition  to 
the  wheels  and  axles  of  carriages.  A  great  deal 
ol  the  woodwork  Is  being  constructed  in  Japan. 

Africa. — The  details  of  the  explosloa  of  a  gun¬ 
powder  magazine  at  Massowah  on  July  11th  show 
that  ten  Italian  soldiers  were  killed  and  seventy 
injured,  and  that  camp  property  worth  $200,000 
was  destroyed. 

The  latest  reports  brought  from  the  interior  by 
traders  show  that  Emin  Bey  was  in  good  health  in 
'  'ilarch  and  was  projecting  an  expedition  to  further 
explore  the  Kakibbl  River,  an  Immense  stream 
whlcli  he  discovered  in  September,  rising  in  the 
Usongora  Mountains  and  flowing  into  the  southern 
part  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  He  proposed  that 
this,  his  third  expedition,  should  occupy  three 
months.  It  is  thought  that  lie  may  meet  the 
Stanley  expetlitiori  in  Usongora.  Ylwaiiga  still  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  Emin  permission  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  he  iiermilted  messengers  to  oblain  sup- 
'  I  plies  for  the  expedition.  Emin  liad  not  heard  of 
I  Stanley’s  mission.  The  British  and  Ilaliaii  mes- 
'  I  sengers  who  were  sent  to  inform  Emin  of  the  ex- 
■  I  jiedition  were  met  In  May  at  a  point  northwest  of 
I  I  the  Victoria  Nyanza  hy  some  of  the  traders  who 
1 ,  had  just  arrived  here.  'I’lie  messengers  had  just 
I  been  released  by  King  Kassikkl. 
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ASSOCIATED  CSEAMEBIES. 

This  subject  has  been  more  or  less  agitated 
for  a  number  of  years  and  the  establishment 
of  creameries  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence. 
A  very  strong  argument  in  this  direction  has 
been  an  active  demand  for  creamery  butter  at 
prices  considerably  in  advance  of  what  could 
be  obtained  for  butter  made  at  small  family 
dairies.  Gilt-edged  butter  had  its  origin  in 
carefully  managed,  but  extensive  private  dai¬ 
ries.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  private  dairy 
cannot  furnish  as  good  butter  as  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  but  t||^  trouble  is  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  style  and  character  of  the  butter,  which 
when  put  upon  the  market,  causes  the  de¬ 
preciation  in  price.  No  dealer  in  butter  can 
be  expected  to  satisfy  customers,  when  they 
find  that  no  two  lots  of  butter  are  alike  as  to 
color,  taste  and  appearance,  and  this  matter  is  a 
strong  argument  used  in  advocacy  of  associated 
creameries.  The  butter  is  uniform  in  its  color, 
texture,  fiavor  and  stamp,  and  when  once  put 
upon  the  market  is  supposed  to  advertise  its 
own  merits.  So  in  a  neighborhood  like  the  New 
England  States,  farming  is  diversified  and  dai¬ 
ries  vary  from  three  and  four  cows  to  almost 
any  number  to  twenty  or  thirty,  especially 
where  the  farms  carrying  but  few  cows  associ¬ 
ation  with  a  central  manufactory  gives  a  uni¬ 
form  product  and  a  readier  means  of  sale. 
But  with  dairies  of  twenty  or  fifty  cows  we 
should  conclude  home  interest  would  be  equal 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  butter. 


OKowura  tubnips. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
August  is  the  season  for  sowing  turnips  in  this 
ciimate.  The  ground  best  adapted  for  turnips 
is  a  neb,  sandy  loam.  It  should  be  broken 
well  and  rolled  so  as  to  effectually  crush  the 
clods.  It  would  be  well  if  this  was  done  in 
June.  Have  the  ground  ready  for  the  first 
shower  that  wets  the  surface  after  the  middle 
of  July,  harrow  the  ground,  sow  the  seed,  and 
cover  with  a  light  brush  drag.  Turnips  are  gen¬ 
erally  sown  too  thick  in  this  country.  An  ounce 
of  seed  to  an  acre  is  sufficient,  if  it  is  properly 
distributed  and  all  grow ;  but  the  turnip- fiy 
generally  thins  out  more  than  half  the  plants 
that  come  up,  and  not  infrequently  cleans  out 
the  whole  lot.  It  commits  its  ravages  only 
while  the  plant  is  in  its  first  leaves.  As  soon 
as  the  second  leaves  appear,  it  abandons  them. 

The  turnip  contains  from  eighty  to  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  water,  which  is  of  no  more 
value  than  water  elsewhere,  but  it  holds  in 
solution  a  considerable  portion  of  sugar,  which 
is  a  fattening  element  of  high  value,  and  the 
solid  portion  is  rich  in  fiesh-forming  material. 

In  Europe  turnips  are  frequently  raised  in 
drills  and  cultivated.  This  method  has  the 
advantage  that  the  crop  can  be  thinned  after 
the  fly  has  done  its  work,  if  it  has  left  the 
plants  in  the  drills  too  thick. 

Turnips  will  endure  pretty  severe  freezing 
without  injury  ;  indeed,  their  best  growth,  like 
that  of  their  cousin,  the  cabbage,  is  often  made 
after  frost  has  killed  tender  vegetation.  Tur¬ 
nips  are  best  kept  for  Winter  use  when  covered 
with  earth  ;  or  if  they  are  kept  in  a  cellar,  they 
should  be  covered  with  old  carpet  or  straw,  and 
frequently  sprinkled  with  water. 

The  red,  Swedish,  wrap  leaf  turnip,  and  the 
white,  flat,  Dutch,  are  the  varieties  generally 
cultivated  for  table  use  in  this  country,  and  in 
some  sections  the  ruta  baga  is  cultivated  for 
Winter  stock  feed. 

ONE  THINO  AND  ANOTHEB. 

The  300  young  women  of  Wellesley  Collie 
do  the  housework  of  the  CJollege  on  the  coop¬ 
erative  plan.  It  takes  each  one  of  them  forty- 
five  minutes  a  day  to  do  her  share. 

Ice  and  water  now  ente  r  largely  into  the  dec¬ 
oration  both  of  the  lunch  and  dinner-table  in 
Paris.  A  rockery  of  ice  arising  from  a  bed  of 
greenery  and  decked  with  vivid  colored  blooms, 
is  a  favorite  center-piece  in  this  hot  weather. 

Jeimie  Lind  Goldschmidt  lives  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  suburb  of  London,  and  although  she  is  66 
years  old,  she  declares  that  she  feels  young, 
and  is  intensely  interested  in  every  musical 
event. 

Five  hundred  Icelanders  have  gone  to  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Man.,  to  better  their  condition,  and  700 
more  are  on  the  way.  They  lost  heavily  by  the 
continued  snow-fall  in  Iceland  from  the  14th  to 
the  24th  of  May. 

Jonathan  H.  Green,  who  was  widely  known 
as  the  “  reformed  gambler  ”  40  years  ago,  has 
just  celebrated  his  75th  birthday  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  he  still  works  at  his  trade  as  a 
painter.  He  has  written  four  books  on  the 
evils  of  gambling,  including  a  confession. 

Farmer  Gerraud  of  Campbeiltown,  N.  Y., 
went  with  his  dog  into  the  field  to  bring  in  his 
cattle  during  a  heavy  thunder-storm.  A  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  later  the  dog  came  back  with  the 
man’s  hat  in  his  mouth.  The  family  found  that 
a  hole  had  been  burned  in  the  top  of  the  hat, 
and  going  out  into  the  field  found  Gerraud  ly¬ 
ing  dead  from  a  lightning  stroke. 

I  submit  that  the  relation  in  life  which  has 
the  least  bad  feeling  or  personal  bitterness  in 
it,  is  the  pure  business  relation,  the  relation  of 
contract,  because  it  is  a  relat  ion  of  bargain  and 
consent  and  equivalence.  The  way  to  improve 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employe  is  not  to 
^et  sentiment  into  it,  but  to  get  sentiment  out  of 
It.  We  are  told  that  classes  are  becoming  more 
separated,  and  that  the  poor  are  learning  to 
hate  the  rich,  although  there  was  a  time  when 
no  class  hatreds  existed.  I  have  sought  dili¬ 
gently  in  history  for  the  time  when  no  class 
hatreds  existed  between  rich  and  poor.  I  can¬ 
not  find  any  such  period,  and  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  no  one  can  point  to  it. — Prof.  W.  G. 
Sumner. 

New  England  returns  comparatively  high 
figures  as  to  the  condition  of  the  apple  crop, 
but  the  decline  from  last  month  is  considera¬ 
ble,  and  the  drop  of  immature  fruit  continues. 
The  falling  off  in  New  lork  has  bpen  more  seri¬ 
ous,  the  favorable  conditions  that  gave  high 
conditions  last  month  not  having  continued. 
The  condition  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
has  fallen  off  so  seriously  during  the  past  thir¬ 
ty  days  that  the  present  figures  indicate  a  com¬ 
parative  failure  of  the  crop  in  these  States. 
Peaches  have  shared  with  apples  in  the  decid¬ 
ed  decline  during  June,  and  condition  is  now 
very  low  in  the  majority  of  the  States  where 
grown.  The  crop  in  New  Jersey  has  been  dam¬ 
aged  considerably  by  insects,  suffering  espe¬ 
cially  in  some  counties  from  ravages  of  the 
rose-bug.  The  falling  of  unripe  fruit  has  in 
some  eases  been  large,  but  correspondents 
speak  of  that  remaining  on  the  trees  as  even¬ 
ly  distributed  and  of  good  quality.  The  crop 
in  Pennsylvania  is  unevenly  distributed. 

A  copy  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel  of  Tues¬ 
day,  Aug.  28, 1821,  printed  by  Ira  Merrell  for 
William  Williams,  editor  and  proprietor,  con¬ 
tains  many  matters  of  interest.  In  the  local 
columns  of  the  sheet  is  a  communicated  report 
of  the  Hamilton  College  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen :  Daniel  C.  Axtell,  Edward 
Bennett,  John  H.  Black,  Rutger  Bleecker,  David 
C.  Campbell,  Samuel  Dakin,  jr.,  Rufus  R.  Dem- 
ming,  Frederick  A.  Fenn,  Henry  H.  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  William  Johnson,  Zenas  Morse,  Eiihu  H. 
S.  Mumford,  Alanson  Munger,  Charles  Orvis, 
Phineas  Robinson,  Horace  Sessions,  John 
Sherer,  and  William  Todd.  The  following  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts :  George 
W.  Green,  Edward  Aikin,  and  Tutor  Kirkland. 
The  following  received  the  honorary  dtgree  of 
Master  of  Arts :  Rev.  William  Wisner,  Rev. 
Jabez  Chadwick,  Green  C.  Bronson,  James 
Beardsley,  Fortune  C.  White,  John  H.  Ostrom, 
and  Julius  Pond.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  conferred  on  Rev.  James  Carna¬ 
han  ;  and  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Hon.  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War.  The  only  foreign 
news  of  interest  published  is  an  extract  from 
the  London  Times,  giving  some  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St. 
Helena,  which  occurred  May  5,  1821,  nearly 
four  months  before. 


MILK  AND  CONDENSED  KILE. 

The  milk  law  is  becoming  pretty  thoroughly 
established,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  men  to 
be  arraigned,  against  whom  there  is  the  proper 
evidence,  to  make  them  plead  guilty  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  whatever  punishment  the  court  sees  fit 
to  inflict.  The  Utica  Herald  says  :  A  day  or 
two  ago  six  milk  dealers  in  Buffalo  were  charg¬ 
ed  with  having  sold  adulterated  milk.  The 
charges  were  made  by  experts  of  the  State 
Dairy  Commission,  and  the  men  knew  that 
there  was  no  dodging  the  results.  They  all 
plead  guilty,  and  the  judge  fined  them  825 
each,  thus  letting  them  off  easy  because  it  was 
their  first  offense.  Two  others  were  arraigned 
the  same  day,  one  of  whom  plead  guilty  and  was 
fined  the  same  amount,  while  the  other  plead 
not  guilty,  and  claimed  that  the  milk  he  sold 
was  not  impure,  but  was  up  to  the  requisite 
standard.  His  examination  will  take  place  next 
week.  In  the  large  cities,  where  the  milk  law 
has  not  been  enforced,  dealers  hardly  under¬ 
stand  that  they  can  be  punished  for  their  of¬ 
fenses.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  commission¬ 
ers  to  put  the  law  into  effect  throughout  the 
State,  and  to  make  it  certain  that  consumers  of 
milk  will  at  least  get  an  article  that  is  equal  to 
the  standard  laid  down  in  the  law.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  law  is  somewhat  indefinite  in  regard 
to  condensed  milk,  and  it  is  believed  that  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  parties  are  buying 
condensed  milk  and  reducing  it  with  water, 
and  then  selling  it  to  customers  as  milk.  Some 
of  their  customers  know  that  it  is  condensed 
milk  reduced,  and  are  willing  to  take  it  as  such  ; 
others  do  not  know,  and  probably  buy  it  for 
fresh  milk.  Those  who  sell  the  milk  claim  that 
their  customers  all  know  what  it  is,  and  have 
requested  them  to  reduce  it  properly  before 
bringing  it  for  sale.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  how  these  <^es  would 
stand  under  the  law.  The  proportion  of  milk 
solids  contained  in  the  condensed  milk  used, 
may  be  all  right  before  watering,  but  this 
process  might  make  a  difference  in  the  milk 
sold  by  the  quart.  On  this  point  the  law  is 
not  explicit,  and  will  probably  need  further  re¬ 
vision. 

WOLF-DOGS  IN  MONTANA. 

The  pack  of  stag-hounds  recently  brought 
from  Colorado  and  in  use  by  the  Sun  River 
Range  Association,  is  reported  doing  good  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  wolf-killing  business,  for  which  in¬ 
dustry  the  dogs  were  purchased.  A  late  Helena 
Herald  says :  Six  of  the  hounds  recently 
brought  to  bay  double  their  number  of  wolves 
and  engaged  them  in  battle,  doing  to  the  death 
all  but  two  of  the  sheep  and  calf  destroyers. 
Not  a  few  single  combats  have  occurred,  result¬ 
ing  in  uniform  victory  for  the  dog,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  fleetness,  pluck,  and  strength. 
A  pair  of  hounds  can  do  up  a  wolf  in  pretty 
short  order.  One  will  toss  the  wolf  in  the  air, 
and  before  the  astonished  animal  is  again  on 
the  ground,  he  is  caught  at  neck  and  loin  and 
torn  asunder.  The  hounds  are  fed  no  meat, 
their  diet  being  confined  to  corn  bread  and 
buttermilk  in  most  part.  The  Range  Associa¬ 
tion  is  satisfied  it  has  made  a  good  investment 
in  these  wolf  exterminators. 

Not  Hea^iThy. — The  Kansas  river  has  assum¬ 
ed  a  bilious-green  color,  and  old  settlers  say  it 
forebodes  cholera.  A  number  of  boys  who  have 
bathed  in  the  river  have  been  made  quite  ill. 

'f  he.se  Hot  Days  are  costing  many  lives ;  and 
in  most  of  the  cases  the  fatal  results  might 
have  been  prevented  by  ordinary  prudence. 
The  Hartford  Courant  argues  (coolly)  that  we 
do  not  know  how  to  behave  in  tropical  wea¬ 
ther.  We  fail  to  change  our  habits.  But  there 
are  several  good  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that 
our  climate  is  so  uncertain  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  prepare  for  it.  Another  reason  is  that 
we  cannot,  most  of  us,  afford  to  prepare  for  it, 
for  our  climate  is  the  most  expensive  on  earth 
to  live  in.  It  requires  more  change  of  diet, 
more  variety  of  clothes,  than  any  other.  And 
it  costs  money  to  change  diet  wdth  the  weather, 
and  to  have  clothing  suitable  to  all  the  whims 
of  our  weather  bureau.  In  Egypt  the  people 
can  eat  the  same  sort  of  food  practically  the 
year  round,  and  wear  the  same  light  suit,  or 
garment,  in  all  the  months.  And  they  do  not, 
when  they  regulate  their  own  lives  according 
to  nature,  have  sunstrokes  and  much  increase 
to  mortality  on  account  of  the  heat.  When 
some  tyrant  interferes  and  forces  them  to  labor 
on  canals  or  railways  or  to  build  pyramids, 
they  suffer  for  it  and  die.  No  doubt  hundreds 
were  daily  prostrated  by  the  heat  when  the 
great  pyramid  was  in  process  of  construction. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  Egyptians 
know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Most 
people  in  hot  countries  do.  They  do  not  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  in  midday  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  ;  they  do  not  labor  excessively  ; 
they  dress  properly,  and  they  do  not  eat  stim¬ 
ulating,  heating  food.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
learn  the  lesson.  We  swelter  in  woolens,  and  we 
eat  meat  and  drink  strong  liquors.  Our  excuse 
for  not  changing  diet  and  clothing  is  that  the 
weather  will  probably  change  to-morrow,  and 
then  we  shall  be  caught.  A  hot  Summer  would 
not  be  unhealthy  if  it  were  continuously  hot 
and  people  could  trust  it,  for  they  would  soon 
learn  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hot 
weather,  i.  e.,  modify  their  diet,  and  go  slow 
generally.  Thus  doing  we  should  be  none  the 
worse  for  being  warmed  through,  and  would  be 
even  benefited  by  the  heat  that  opens  his  por('« 
and  works  a  change  in  his  system.  We  are  n  t 
reproaching  men  and  women,  and  wo  are  not 
complaining  of  the  weather.  We  are  merely 
regretting  the  want  of  adaptability.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  the  trick  of  living  in  our  latitude. 

Antidotes  for  Poisoning. — A  house  surgeon 
of  one  of  our  city  hospitals  told  a  reporter  for 
the  Evening  Sun  that  Rough  on  Rats  is  simply 
arsenic,  and  added  :  If  this  poison  has  been 
taken,  and  the  sufferer  is  given  one  or  two  raw 
eggs,  and  the  eggs  are  followed  up  with  large 
draughts  of  tepid  water,  into  which  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  or  mustard  has  been  thrown, 
the  stomach  will  usually  throw  the  poison  off. 
These  supplemented  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil, 
sweet  oil,  or  milk,  to  offset  the  action  of  the 
poison,  will  usually  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 
The  same  treatment  is  the  one  to  be  followed 
when  Paris  green,  opium,  morphine,  paregoric, 
or  laudanum,  is  the  poison  used.  When  opium, 
morphine,  paregoric,  or  laudanum  is  swallow¬ 
ed,  it  is  well  to  give  a  cup  of  strong  black  cof¬ 
fee  after  the  emetic,  to  apply  cold  water  to  the 
head  and  neck,  and  to  prevent  sleep.  These 
poisons  represent  the  majority  of  those  taken 
by  accident,  or  by  persons  intent  on  suicide. 
When  tartar  emetic  is  taken,  after  encourag¬ 
ing  vomiting,  it  is  well  to  give  milk  and  strong 
tea  to  drink.  When  poisons  like  mineral  aciils 
are  used — such  as  aqua  fortis  and  oil  of  vitriol 
— after  an  emetic,  solutions  of  soda,  magnesia, 
and  even  of  plaster  scraped  from  the  wall,  can 
be  used  with  good  effect.  Oxalic  and  carbolic 
acid  calls  for  the  same  treatment  after  using  a 
little  flour  and  water,  the  white  of  an  egg,  or 
castor  oil,  in  order  to  protect  the  gullet  and 
walls  of  the  stomach.  When  poison  like  caus¬ 
tic  potash,  soda,  or  lime  is  used,  administer 
vinegar,  lemon,  or  orange  juice  in  water,  emet¬ 
ics,  and  oil.  If  phosphorus  is  taken,  like  the 
ends  of  matches,  keep  up  the  vomiting,  and 
administer  big  doses  of  magnesia  in  water. 
Oils  in  such  cases  must  not  be  used.  For  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  administer  the  white  of  egg, 
flour  and  water,  or  milk,  and  then  the  emetic. 
In  poisoning  from  chloroform  or  illuminating 
gas,  let  the  patient  have  fresh  air,  loosen  the 
clothing,  and  dash  cold  water  about  the  face 
and  neck. 

Won-D  Discard  Filteiw. — The  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society  has  recently  listened  to  a  pa¬ 
per  by  Dr.  Swarts  of  Providence,  in  which  he 
gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on 
various  devices  for  filtering  water  at  the  mouth 
of  the  faucet.  These  experiments  were  care¬ 
fully  made  under  the  conditions  usually  pre¬ 
sented  in  dwelling-houses.  His  conclusions 
are  wholly  unfavorable  to  any  form  of  filter 
within  his  knowledge.  He  reports  that  the 
best  of  them  can  only  cleanse  the  water  of  pos¬ 
sible  microbes,  or  disease  germs,  for  a  few 
hours  after  their  first  application  ;  that  after 
this  time  it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  clean 
the  filter,  and  it  becomes  a  place  of  deposit  and 
accumulation  of  the  germs  themselves,  which 
arf!  liable  to  propagate  at  the  ordinary  temper¬ 


ature  of  kitchens  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Thus 
the  filter  is  worse  than  none.  He  concludes 
that  the  only  safety  in  the  matter  of  water  is  to 
use  that  which  is  known  to  be  pure,  or  if  this 
cannot  be  known  with  certainty,  to  use  only 
water  that  has  been  boiled  and  cooled  with  i 
pure  ice,  which  is  very  conservative  and  sound 
advice. 

What  Monkeys  sometimes  come  to. — Monkeys 
who  live  with  opium-smokers  readily  acquire  a 
taste  for  the  drug.  One  monkey  would  wait  till 
his  master  had  laid  aside  his  pipe  and  then  take 
it  up  and  smoke  what  remained.  If  not  allowed 
to  do  so  for  several  days,  it  would  fall  into  a 
state  of  depression  and  stupor. 

Kerosene  applied  to  unused  stoves  will  keep 
them  from  rusting. 

A  Damp  Cloth  dipped  in  common  soda  will 
brighten  tin  ware  easily. 

Paint  Splashes  may  be  removed  from  win¬ 
dow  panes  by  a  very  hot  solution  of  soda,  using 
a  soft  flannel  cloth . 

Mildewed  Linen  may  be  restored  by  soap¬ 
ing  the  spots,  and  while  wet  covering  them 
with  powdered  chalk. 

To  Brighten  Furniture  and  remove  spots, 
take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  oil,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  half  a  tablespoonful  of 
turpentine.  Use  with  a  bit  of  flannel. 

Sulphide  of  Potash  has  been  tried  for  mil¬ 
dew  on  roses,  chrysanthemums,  and  other 
green-house  plants  with  success.  A  quarter 
of  an  ounce  in  a  gallon  of  water,  thrown  on  the 
affected  foliage  with  a  fine  rose  syringe,  will 
destroy  the  fungus  without  injury  to  the  plant. 

Nickel-plated  Ware.  —  An  order  has  been 
issued  in  Lower  Austria  forbidding  manufac¬ 
turers  and  tradesmen  to  sell  nickel  -  plated 
cooking- vessels.  It  is  stated  that  vinegar  and 
other  substances  dissolve  nickel  ;  and  this,'in 
portions  of  one-seventh  of  a  grain,  causes  vom¬ 
iting,  and  is  even  more  poisonows  than  copper. 

Beverages. — According  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Fraser, 
among  our  common  beverages  water  is  usually 
the  best  in  its  influence  on  digestion.  Of  in¬ 
fusions,  tea  or  cocoa  acts  most  favorably  when 
bread  is  eaten,  and  coffee  is  the  best  for  use 
with  meats  or  eggs.  Eggs  are  the  best  animal 
food  with  infused  beverages,  and  should  be 
soft-boiled,  he  says,  when  tea  is  the  beverage, 
and  hard-boiled  with  coffee  or  cocoa. 

A  New  Hash. — This  is  the  recipe  for  “  heav¬ 
enly  hash,”  the  newest  fashionable  dish  :  Or¬ 
anges,  bananas,  lemons,  apples,  raisins,  and 
pineapples  are  cut  up  into  little  bits,  worked 
just  enough  to  thicken  their  juices,  and  then 
served  with  a  little  grated  nffimeg.  But  the 
serving  is  the  pretty  part.  -Cut  a  hole  just 
large  enough  to  admit  a  spoon  in  the  stem  end 
of  an  orange,  and  through  this  hole  take  out 
all  the  inside  of  the  orange,  which  you  then 
fill  with  the  heavenly  hash  and  serve  on  a  pret¬ 
ty  little  glass  fruit  dish,  with  lemon  or  orange 
leaves. 

Breast  of  Lamb  with  Peas.  —  This  part  of 
the  lamb  is  readily  made  use  of  for  many  good 
dishes,  one  of  which  is  the  following  :  Trim  off 
the  skin  and  a  part  of  the  fat  from  the  breast 
of  a  Spring  lamb  ;  cut  the  meat  into  squares  or 
triangular  pieces  ;  dredge  in  flour ;  put  them 
into  a  stew-pan  with  a  small  ((uantity  of  but¬ 
ter  and  herb  seasonings  ;  toss  them  about,  and 
brown  them  nicely  ;  add  a  pint  of  soup- stock 
to  each  pound  of  meat ;  simmer  until  tender, 
and  skim  off  all  surplus  fat.  Just  before  serv¬ 
ing  add  half  a  can  of  French  peas,  pour  out  on 
a  hot  dish,  garnish  with  large  croutons,  and 
serve.  The  tops  of  asparagus,  French  beans, 
etc.,  may  be  used  instead  of  peas.  Another 
good  way  for  prep<aring  breast  of  lamb  is  as 
follows  •  Cut  the  meat  into  pieces  as  above 
described ;  dip  them  into  beaten  egg,  roll  in 
cracker-crumbs,  and  fry  in  boiling  tat ;  drain 
off  nicely  all  surplus  fat,  place  them  on  a  hot 
dish,  pour  tomato  sauce  over  them,  and  serve. 
They  are  also  very  nice  when  broiled. 

An  Opinion  Ciieerfuliy  Given. 

From  their  relation  to  fcoeiety,  the  clergyman  of  a 
Krowinn  denomination,  the  minister  of  a  conf'ioi'ation, 
the  pastor  of  a  Hook,  naturally  feel  ureat  sympathy  for 
the  afflicted.  Hence,  when  the  truly  pious  priest  finds 
a  certain  remedy  Is  no  humbug,  hut  does  alTonl  genu¬ 
ine,  reliable  relief,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  j,'ivo  to  the 
world  an  honest  opinion  of  it. 

The  following  is  from  one  of  the  most  faithful  mis¬ 
sionaries  ever  sent  to  Siam  : 

“  Dis.  Starkey  &  Palkn  :  I  cheerfully  give  you  my 
name  as  a  reference  fop  imiuitcrs  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  .After  having  been 
so  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  this  Treatment,  I 
should  deem  it  an  act  of  the  deepest  ingratitude  to 
withhold  my  name  from  a  remedy  which  is  so  efTectual 
in  healing  and  removing  the  pains,  diseast^s,  and  in¬ 
firmities  which  our  fellow  creatures  are  suffering,  or 
are  liable  to.  With  the  deepest  gratitude  lor  all  your 
kiiidnei-s,  I  remain  your  true  Oxygen  friend, 

J.  H.  Chandler, 

Camden,  X.  J.,  .)73  Lime  street.  -2901  O.-t.,  1MS5.” 

A  TrecUine  on  Compound  OA'j/flren,  containing  a  history 
of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of  ihis  remarkable 
curative  agent,  and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures 
I  in  consumption,  catarrh,  neuralgia,  broni-hitis,  asthma, 
j  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  diseases,  will  he  nenl  free. 
.Vduress  Drs.  Starkey  &  Pai.en,  1529  .\r  di  strecd,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 


CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

This  most  fatal  disease  of  infancy, 

PREVENTED,  I 

CONTROLLED, 

and  CURED  by 

fooft 

It  has  been  successful  in  hundreds  ol  cases  where  other 
prepared  foods  failed. 

FOR  INFAXTN, 

of  any  age,  it  may  be  used  with  confidence,  as  a  safe  and 
complete  substitute  for  mother’s  milk. 

FOR  INVALIDN, 

it  is  a  Perfect  Nutrient  in  either  chronic  or  acute  cases. 
Weak  stomachs  always  retain  and  relish  It.  Physicians 
and  mothers  concede  its  superiority.  The  most  palatable, 
nourlsbing,  and  economical  of  Foods. 

150  MEALS  for  an  INFANT  for  $1.00. 

EASILY  PREPARED.  At  Druggists— 35c.,  60c.,  $1. 
Valuable  circulars  and  pamphlets,  sent  free. 

_ _ WELLS,  RICHARDSON  k  CO.,  Burlington.  Vt. 

1887-B^BIES-i887 

To  the  mother  of  any  baby  born  this  year,  we  will  send 
on  application  a  Cabinet  Photo,  of  the  “  Sweetest,  fattest, 
healthiest  baby  In  the  country.”  It  Is  a  beautiful  picture, 
and  will  do  any  mother’s  heart  good.  It  shows  the  good 
eifecte  of  using  Lactatert  Food  as  a  substitute  for 
mother’s  milk.  Much  valuable  Information  for  the  mo¬ 
ther  given.  Give  date  of  birth. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Indigestion, 

Sick  Headache, 
Constipation, 
Inactive  Liver. 


MILLION 


BOOKS,  RARE. 
CURIOUS  and  CURRENT, 
ON  HAND. 


SELTZER 


The  merchant  planning  business  schemes; 
The  preacher  struggling  through  his  themes  ; 
The  statesman  In  assembly  halls ; 

The  broker  wild  with  “  puts  and  calls,” 

To  cool  the  Blood  and  brace  the  mind. 

Will  TARRANT’S  SELTZER  safest  find. 


Organized 


1874. 


6Z 


Incorpert’d 


1885. 


1000  patrons. 
None  ever 
bad  to  pay 
taxes  or 
costs,  watt 
for  Interest 
or  take  land 


DEBENTURES 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

t^moS.OOO  Real  EHtate  Firnt  not 

merely  deppsited  with,  but  placed  in  name  of  The 
8t.  Paul  Trust  Compare  in  trust  as  special  ae* 
curity  for  each  BlOOtOOO  of  Debentures. 

Advantages  of  these  Debentures. 

They  rest  on  a  sure  foundation  of  their  own. 

AO  delays.  No  bulky  papers.  BTo  exposure. 

No  bother  of  mortgage  transfers  or  releases. 
P^Cuaranty  Capital,  $300,000. 
Debentures  run  10  years.  Interest  semi-annual. 
Payable  In  New  York.  IP“Flrst  Nortgages  rnnning 
>  U  i  fetrs  itill  plaetd  if  4nlrtl,  on  best  «r  SNarity,  at 

Mortgaged  1000  patrons, 

land  always  f  None  ever 

carefully  w  #  bad  to  pay 

examined.  5  #  taxes  or 

per  ct.  paid  #  costs,  watt 

onshorttiine  for  Interest 

Inrcstp  cuts.  or  take  land 

V~Sure  principal  better  than  high  intereet. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

D.S.B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

MENTION  THIS  PArEB.  8T.  FAIL,  KUiS. 

THE  WESTERN 

FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

Capital  (fully  paid),  $250,000.  Assets,  $792,525.78. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

GOLD  DEBENTURES. 

Wp  offer  First  Mortgage  Loans,  at  heretofore,  <1fswin|t 
7  *’er  Cent  Guaranteed.  Alto  10  and  15  year  6  Per 
Cent  Gold  Debentures.  Each  Series  of  T>ebrTiturat 
of  $100,000  ia  secured  by  first  mortiraKcs  for  $105,000  (uu 
land  worth  two  and  one-half  to  five  limes  the  amount 
of  the  mortirage)  held  in  trust  by  the  American  Loan  and 
Trost  Company  of  N.  Y. ;  and  also  by  our  paid  up  Capital 
and  Asaets.  of  over  THREE  QUARTERS  of  a  MILUOM  DOL¬ 
LARS.  Twelve  years  esperlense.  Mors  than  2,000  Investors 
can  tcatify  to  tiie  promptna^s.  aafety  and  satisfaction  of 
their  Investments.  New  York  Offle^  137  Broadway,  C.  C. 
Hine  &  Bon,  Agts.  Albany,  N.  Y.  OAca.  Twaddle  Building 
M  V.  B.  Ball  &  Co.,  agts.  Boston  Ottce,  34  School  Street, 
M  D.  Brooks,  Agt.  Heml  or  I'amphletB,  Forms  and  Ktill 
ti.forfnalion.  L.  R.  FERK1N8.  S«r«Ury,  LAWRENCE.  KAN 


The  American  Inveitment  Company,  of  Emmeta- 
hurg,  Iowa,  with  a  Paid-up  capital  of  §000,000,  snrplo* 
$75,000,  offers  first  Mortgage  Loans  drawing  seven  per 
cent.  Also  6  per  cent.  10- year  Debenture  Bonds  secured  by 
105  per  cent,  of  first  Mortgage  Loans  held  In  trust  by  the 
JMercantlle  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.  5  per  cent,  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit  for  periods  under  one  year.  Write  for  full 
Information  and  references  to  the  company  at  1 50  Nassan 
street,  51.  Y.  .\.  L.  ORMSBY,  Vice-President. 


Mifim  rmi-kmfi  wintes: 

SAM  A  NTH  Ai: 

aratoca: 

By  JOSIAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE. 

Funny  Hits!  Funny  Cuts!  SELLS  like  Fun II 

NEE  the  MPLENDID  MrCCEHM  of  AOENTM! 

Ob.  asd.  s  ProSt  Firit  3  We.kt  of  $138 1  ;  One  Pint  3  Dsyi  $94.30 1 ; 
On.  Pint  10  Dsn  $135 1 1 ;  Oa.Flnt  3Dsyi  $33.30 1 :  One  Pint  3  Wnks 
$103  sot  I ;  itsklag  a  Cl.sa  Pro$t  in  T  We.ke  Work  of  S.xOO! !  ! 

It  taki«  off  Maratoan  follleH,  flirtatlonii,  low  nicks,  dudes, 
puc  dogs,  etc.,  in  the  autlioi-'n  ininiitalili-  ■nlrlli-provaklna 
style,  'rni- (100)  i>ieturcs  by  "Opper”  are  “Just  klllinji.”  People 
crazy  to  g>'t  it.  Ascnla  are  inaking  S.iU  to  a  Week. 

PRICE  $«.&0.  AGENTM  WANTED, 
krtyto  HUBBARD  BROS.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Hoiv  to  Clothe  the  liohj/. 


BEST  &  CO 


Our  little  Book  of  valuable  information 
with  regard  to  the  care  of  Infants,  and 
what  they  shall  wear,  sent  to  any  address. 
Only  one  stamp  necessary. 

60  and  62  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 

LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE 

IN  TIIE  WORLD. 


LIBRARIES  8UPPUED  CHEAPER  THAN  AN4  BOOKSTOBl 
IN  THE  WORLD.  Libraries  and  parcels  of  books 
bought.  Mammoth  Catalogue  tree. 

81  fH.lMBERS  ST.,  Sd  door  west  of  fit?  Hall  Park,  iV.  Y. 


DESKS 

.VXD 

OFFICE  FUEBITHBE 

In  (treat  Variety, 

JI.lNfFACTCKED  BY 

T.  G.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  Street,  \. 

>  TO  $8  A  DAY,  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE. 
J  Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  to 
Brewster  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 


Th$  GREAT  I  lOUT 
CHURCH  LIUni 

TRIlil’S  Pils>Nt  RfBecUri,  for  Gm 
Of  Oil,  tivt  tbs  most  psworfil,  iofUgl, 
NkMfMt  gad  best  iiffbi  kuowu  for 
Charebss,  Stores.  Show  Windows,  BuokSs 
Tbentres,  Depots,  stc.  New  nnd  elefuni 
d-igtu.  Send  sIm  of  room.  Get  dr* 
colnr  end  etUmete.  A  Ubernl  discouni 
locborchss  nod  IHB  trade.  DoN*tha44* 
wiTOd  by  ehenp  ImlUtlone. 

I.  P.  PRIME,  S$1  PoATl  8k.,  1.  fe 


PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


THE  AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  250.  OB  $3  A  YEAR  RT  RIAIL 

$ampie  Copy  of  current  number  malted  upon  re- 
eelpt  of  25  etc.;  back  numbers,  IS  etc. 
Premium  lilst  with  either. 

Address  i 

R.  T.  BTJSB  b  SOU,  Fnblisben.  • 

130  &  132  Pearl  St.,  If.  Y. 


CET UP CLUBS 


R.  H.  MAOY  &  00. 

14tlk  STRBKT,  SIXTH  AVB.,  and  13th  STRKBV, 


Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Bonds  Establishment. 

ALL  HOUSEKEEPERS  SHOULD  EXAMINE  OUR 
MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF 

LINENS, 

AS  WE  ARE  OFFERING  EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCE¬ 
MENTS  IN  OCR  WHOLE  LINE,  FROM  THE  ORDINARY 
TO  THE  FINEST  QUALITIES  MANUFACTURED.  THESE 
GOODS  COSIE  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
TO  OUR  COUNTERS,  THUS  SAVING  ALL  INTERME¬ 
DIATE  COMMISSIONS  AND  PROFITS,  AND  ENABLING 
US  TO  SELL  THEM  .AT  PRICES  THE  LOWEST  IN  THIS 


WE  ALSO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 
ladies’  MUSLIN 

Underwear. 


EVERY  ARTICLE  SOLD  BY  US  IS  MANUFACTURED 
IN  OUR  OWN  WORKROOMS.  ALL  EMBROIDERY  USED 
IS  IMPORTED  DIRECT  BY  US.  THEREFORE  WE  CAN 
AND  DO  SELL  THIS  CLASS  OF  GOODS  AT  PRICES 
ABSOLUTELY  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 

SUMME^GAMES. 

WE  KEEP  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  ALL  ARTICLES  RE¬ 
QUIRED  FOR  THE  GAME  OF  TENNIS,  AND  AT  THE 
LOWEST  PRICF.8.  FULL  SETS  OF  TENNIS  IN  STRONG 
WOODEN  BOXES.  RACKETS  BY  ALL  THE  BEST  MAK¬ 
ERS.  NETS,  POLES,  MARKERS,  ROPES,  AND  PEGS. 
AYER’S  best  COVERED  BALLS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 
ALSO  FULL  LINES  OF  CROQUET,  BATTLEDORES  AND 
SHUTTLECOCK,  GRACE  HOOPS,  PITCH  A- RING,.  RING- 
TOSS,  AND  BASE- BALL  GOODS. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  AL¬ 
THOUGH  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 
MADE  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LAWN 
TENNIS,  THE  PRICES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  LAST  YEAR. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 

CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF 
TEN  CENTS. 

R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  NASSAU  STHEST,  NE’W  YOUZ. 

Sixty-ninth  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1887. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insnrance,  •  865,636  4S 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,134  8S 

Net  Surplus,  ....  540,903  67 


Capital  Snbacribed .  $2,000,000 

Paldiu(Caah) .  1,000,000 

DEBEIfTtiUEM 

Bearing  6  per  cent.,  running  ten  years,  and  based  exclu¬ 
sively  u|iou  Western  Farm  Mortgages,  held  in  trust  by  the 
American  Ix)an  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bondholders.  Their  safety, '  Ime  to  run,  and 
rate  of  interest  make  them  the  most  desirable  Investment 
now  offered.  Also  Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages. 

OFf^lCES  " 

NEW  YORK.  203  Broadway.  I  PHILADA.,  112  S.  4th  street. 
BOSTON,  23  Court  street.  |  KANSAS  CITY,  7th  k  Del.  sL 
SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 


fillirorilia  Fxfiirsioiis. 


The  Chicago  and  Northice.'ilci'n  ICailuag 
icill,  at  fregnent  intei  volK  daring  the 
Sinnmer  month.'t,  .'tell  Ewt  nr.<ion  Tickets 
to  California  points  at  e.rreedinghj  low 
rater  for  the  round  trip.  The  acrom- 
modntionr  farnirhed  icill  he  Jir.rt  ela.sr 
in  ererij  rerpei  t,  and  Tieketr  will  he 
good  to  return  for  ri.r  inonth.r,  and  good 
to  .<toji  off  at  pleasure  en  route.  The 
route  going  will  he  ria  (hnaha,  Denver, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Ihickg  Mountains, 
with  optional  privilege  for  the  selection 
of  the  route  for  return  journey  either 
ria  the  Southern  or  inta'inediate  routes, 
or  the  Xorthern  route  via  D/rtlaud,  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  the 
noted,  resorts  of  the  Northwest.  The 
tibernl  rates  offered  for  these  erenrsions, 
and  the  oppo^-tunity  they  offer  for  a  trip 
through  a  portion  of  onr  country  celc- 
hratcil  for  scenic  attractions,  will  com¬ 
mend  them  to  the  Summer  traveller  de¬ 
sirous  of  making  a  comprehensive  and 
enjoyable  recreation  trip.  Circulars, 
Maps,  and  detailed,  information  can  he 
cdjtained  at  any  Ticket  Office,  or  by  ad¬ 
dressing  E.  P.  Wilson,  General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 

DR.  BAIRD’S  GRANULES. 

Dr.  Baird  same years  aca  dis- 
covered  a  ueiv  vital  prtnciBie  ay 

comStniMf  a  number  of  Vegeta- 
t  bit  alkaloids  and  then  extract- 

.^-4^4  ing  the  vital  principle  from  the 

FfiJ  combination.  Its  effects  hove 

been  marvelous.  He  found  its 
ttW  efficts  most  marked  upon  tke 

KBR  glandular  system,  tkrenving  off 

waste  matter  through  the  glands 
of  excretion  and  stimulating 
SBUMK.  tke  glands  to  keaitky  action. 

Act.  Mpecially  on  the  Liver 
ajMccCf  Pancreas.  Spleen,  Kidneys  and 

;c  f  Glands  of  Stomach  and  Intes- 

7^  /  tines.  Send  for  pamphlets. 

c'-i.}  35  cents  per  box,  5  boxes  Jr ;  of 

DR.  W5f.  M.  BAIRD.  druggists  or  by  mail,  poitage 
Sole  proprietor  of  ••  Dr.  prepaid.  tct- 

Baird's Granules;”ex-Pres-  Dr.  Baird  will  GL.ARANTEE 

klent  Washington  Board  of  to  cure  any  case  of  PILES  or 
Health;  cx-Ci  unty  Pliy-  RfPTL'RE  promptly,  ptrma- 
.ic.an;  Member  of  State  ncntly  and  ■without  pain.  NO 
Boardof  Education;  Speak-  CURE,  NO  PAY.  Write  for 
er  of  tile  Hou-e  of  As*  pamphlets.  Consultation  at  om-e 
C.XI.  Legislature  free.  Ad-ircas  Dr.  Baird,  157  W, 
of.Nc- Jer-ary.Sesaion  iSdy.  ajj  3t.,  New  York. 


Atlantic  Expresg  Scrwlce. 
LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

Steamship  “CITV  OF  ROME”  from  New  York 
WEDNESDAY,  August  17. 

Largest  and  finest  passenger  Steamer  afloat. 

Saloon  Passage,  $00  to  $100;  Second  Class,  $30, 
GLASGOW  SERVICE. 

Steamer  every  Saturday  Irom  New  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY. 

Cabin  Passage  to  Glasgow,  Londonderry,  Llverjiool,  or 
Belfast,  $.50  and  $OU ;  Second  Class,  $30. 
Steerage,  outward  or  prepaid,  either  Service,  $.30. 

Saloon  Excursion  Tickets  at  Reduced  Rates. 
Travellers’  Circular  Letters  of  Credit,  and  Drafts  tor 
any  Amount  issued  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Steamers  leave  Pier  41,  North  River,  foot  of  Leroy  St. 
For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  Information, 

Apply  to  HEITD&RSOIT  BEOTHEHS,  Agents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


THE 

GREATAMeRICAIt 


GOOD  NEWS 
12  LADIES. 

Greatest  iiioueeiuents ever  01 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  ge 
up  orders  for  our  cclel>mf>:c 
Team  and  Cuffres,  and  securt 
a  beautiful  Oold  Band  or  Most 
Rose.  China  Tea  Set,I)lnner  Bet 
aoiu  iiHiiii  .uooH  Itosc  Toilet  Set.  Watch,  Brass  Lamp 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  F'orfull  nartlcularsaddres' 
THE  GREAT  A.5IBRICAN  TEA  CO.. 
P.O.Box  289.  81  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


M,— 

BELLS 

Furnished 

since 

18Z6. 


MENEELY  k  OOMPANY. 
WEST  TfiOY.  N.  Y,  BEiaES 

'For  Churches  Schools,  etc. :  also  Chime, 
and  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  centurt 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  othera. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Troy,  K.  T., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  GHmE.  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 

MeShant  Ball  Foundry 


Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

CatMia  ana  Paata  tor  CBURCHRR,  So 
Send  for  Price  and  Catalogne.  Addroot 
H.  MeSHAME  *  CO., 
iitntion  this  paper.  Baltlasore,  HA 

buckeye' BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bella  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  forChureba^ 
Schooli,  Fire  AlarmSiFarma,  etc  FCI«LT 
WARRANTED.  Catal<^u«  aent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  A  TIFT.  Ciaoiansti.  O. 


JJiNCINNATI  BELLpOUNDRY  GO 


'  SlKCESSOflS  Hf  BlYMYER^US  TO  THE 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

'  CATAlOGUf  WITH  IBOO  TESTIHDHIAIS. 


tLLS.UHURCH. SCHOOL. F!RE  ALARM 


PbUa.,  Pa. ;  Chicago,  ill. ;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Ban  Kraneisoo,  Cal. 

HOOD  HOUSEKEEPERS 

LIQUID  emOLGRTSTAL. 

It  protects  carpets  and  upholstered  furniture  from  moths, 
keeps  bedsteads  free  from  bugs,  and  exterminates  roaches, 
ants,  an<l  water  bugs.  It  Is  a  i>owertul  disinfectant  and 
derydorlzer  for  use  In  the  sick  room,  and  for  disinfecting 
water  closets,  privies,  fcc.  Safe,  convenient,  and  of  an 
agreeable  odor.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

#  WM.  H.  H.  CHILDS,  73  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


STATEN  ISLAND 
FANCY 
DYDNC 

ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT,  NEPHEWN  Sc  CO. 
Proprietors. 

Dye,  Clean,  and  Re-Flnlsh  Dress 
Ooods  and  Garments  without  rip¬ 
ping. 

Send  tor  circular  and  price  list. 

6  &  7  John  Street,  New  York. 


Braces  for  Round  Shoulders,  Oval  and  Weat 
Backs.  Elastic  Stockings  and  Bandages  for 
Swollen  Veins.  Belts  and  Supporters  for 
both  Sexes.  Crutches,  Trusses,  etc. 

Lady  attendant  for  Ladles. 

PEE’r  $£.  CO., 

501  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  . 


Total  Assets, 


$2,546,674  9$ 


summaky  of  assets. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,596,205  •• 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  97,500  OS 

Loans  on  Call .  30,000  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  71,568  80 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  606,350  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  67,275  OS 

Railroad  Stock .  43,860  OS 

Cash  in  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,098  fS 

Accrued  Interest .  8,327  OS 

-  $2,546,674  tS 

BSXrjASmr  S.  WALOOTT,  FresHent. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  1  *  „„•*  flAcretarles 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  J  t  Secretaries. 

CONTINENTAf” 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICES,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  }  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts 
Buildings  ;  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1887. 

Reserve  tor  Reinsurance  (of  which  for 

Inland  Marine  $32,950) . $^.383,800  53 

Reserve  for  Commissions,  Taxes,  &c.  3u,000  .0 

for  losses  and  other  claims.  461,3)33  84 

Capital  paid  In  in  Cash .  1,000,000  00 

Net  Surplus .  1,374,850  03 

Total  Assets . $5,/339,981  38 

(The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,300,000.) 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK.  3d  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURK, 

GEOIUJE  BLISS,  ALFRED  R.AY, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWVN,  JOHN  L.  RIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL.  JOHN  H.  EAHLE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 

THEODORE  1.  HOSTED.  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN,  WH.  H.  HURLBUT, 

8.  B.  CHI  I’TENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

WILLIAM  O.  LOW,  BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  COKLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WILLIAM  A.  BL.VTER. 

HIRAM  Barney,  John  u.  reed. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHEK,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department, 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway, 

SIZTY-EIQHTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JULY,  1887. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  $.S,000,000  00 

Reserve  Premium  Fund,  •  -  8,108,596  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Lossoh  and 
Accruing  Taxes,  ...  304,419  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,442,494  58 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -^,855,509^ 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  $91,685  16 

Bonds  and  Mortgages, being  first  lien 

on  Real  Katate .  614,450  OO 

United  States  btocka  (market  value).  3,567,000  06 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  dt  Bonda 

(market  value) .  1,811,650  OO 

State  and  City  Bonda  (market  value).  336,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stocka,  payable  on  demand.  848,400,  OO 

Interest  due  on  lat  July,  1887 .  33,587  33 

Premiuma  uncollected  and  In  handa 

of  Agenta .  381,955  86 

Real  Eatate .  1,380,781  38 

Total . . $7,855,509  63 

T.B.  GREENE,  )  CHAS.  J.  MARTIN, /’rejidoiL 

W.  L.  BIOELOW,}  A$rt  Sec’t.  D.  A.  HEALD,  V'ice- Dretident. 
E.  O.  SNOW,  Jr.,  )  J.  H.  WASHBURN, 

r.  Pret’t  <*  Se()y. 

THE  “MANHATTAN” 

OF  :SEW  YOEK, 
i and  Broadivay, 


“All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  thamselvee,”  but 
there  Is  nothing  like  a  spoH  of  sickness  to  shake  one’s 
confidence  In  the  stability  of  his  health  and  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  physical  life.  We  seem  somehow  to  entertala 
(vaguely.  It  may  be)  the  Idea  that  life  insurance  may  bs 
very  properly  safely  deferred  until  there  are  premonitions 
of  declining  health.  This  is  like  waiting  for  a  fire  to  occur 
in  your  neighborhood,  and  then  running  to  seek  fire  in¬ 
surance  when  the  conflagration  is  threatening  your  own 
house.  It  is  too  late  then  to  get  insurance.  The  bitter 
reflection  ‘‘It  might  have  been,”  may  then  bo  timely 
enough ;  but  wishes  have  no  ix>wcr  on  that  day  to  evoke 
Irom  the  ashes  the  presence  of  the  protective  policy  ts 
restore  the  property  lost  by  our  folly. 

Take  Insurance  on  your  life  now.  The  new  plan  of  the 
Manhattan  will  not  only  cover  the  contingency  of  death, 
but  be  a  saving  fund  for  yourself,  to  be  resorted  to  In  your 
advanced  age. 

JAMES  M.  McLEAN,  Fiesident. 

J.  L.  HALSEY,  Ist  ViiMi-Pres.  H.  B.  STOKES.  2d  Viee-Prei. 
e.  Y.  WEMPIE.  Secretary.  S.  S.  STEBBISS,  Aetnary. 


AGEN’TS  WANTED.  —  Active,  reliable,  and  persevering 
men  who  desire  agencies  In  the  States  of  Now  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  aru 
invited  to  correspond  with  the  Company  direct. 


A^the  only  genuine 

LIQUIU  li»l.u£fh 

UNCOUALLKD  for  CEMENTING 

wood,  SIAM,  chlBO,  p*p$r,  l«$tb«r,  Ac.  Always  VMiwl 
wodT  for  o^.  Promimitetd  MromQ$$t  gli$§  Imown.  E 

nussi3C6ni6nt  Coi  f  8.mpii.  iKKunp. 

ON  30  PAYS*  TRIAL. 

■  mu  I  II  THIS  NEW 


lEUSTICTRUK 

'Has  a  Pad  different  from  d 


otben.  Is  onp  nhape,  with  flslf- 

f }Si¥?w,‘“pis.'5ssroTs: 

%  TBUS9  W  body  while  the  ball  latbsSBp 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever. 

sa.  T.  rzLzz  ootjuatts’s 

ORIEITAL  CREAM,  OR  MA6ICAL  BEAIITIFIER. 

S.4  ,  J  Bemovea  Tan,  PlmpleuL 

•  k  So  Freckles,  Moth-PatefaM. 

V  O  4  Rash  ami  Skin  Diseoaes. 

£  *’3  every  blemish  on 

Cm  a  .a  a  y^k^^'^^r>*')^'!hfleadeteo- 

a^’S.oo  /Mr$tlon.  It  baa  stood  Ui. 

ABSf  test  of  thirty  years,  and 
it  1  ^  S  [WM  60  harmless  we  last. 

^  Hat?'  It  to  be  euro  the  prepa- 

-  -wv  ration  Is  properly  mode. 

O  V)  Accept  no  counterfeit  of 
^  similar  name.  Thedts- 

...  \  tlngulshed  Dr.L.A.Sayra 

/  I  said  to  a  lady  of  the  Aoiii- 

1  t  1  foit  (s  patient) :  “At  irna 

.  xWt/  I  UnUet  Kill  tue  them,  /  rae- 
Ommend’Gmirandlt  Crestm’ 
at  the  leatt  harmful  of  oB 
the  tkin  preparationt.” 

Ons  bottle  will  last  six  months,  using  It  every  day.  Also 
Foudro  Subtile  removes  superfluous  hair  without  Injury 
to  the  skin  FERD.  T.  HOPKINS.  Manager,  48  Bond  St, 
running  through  to  Main  Office,  37  Orest  Jones  St,  N  Y. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Ooods  Dealers  Uirongta- 
out  the  U.  S.,Canatlas,  and  Europe.  Alsu  found  In  New  York 
City  at  B.  H.  Macy’s,  Stem’s,  Ebrich’s,  Ridley’s,  and  other 
Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  g^Bewsreot  base  tmltatlona;  RJlOi 
Bsward  lor  arrest  and  proof  ol  any  one  selling  the  same. 
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d^tirrtnt  iSlientfii* 

rerf.«iMl  aad  Newt  Kent. 

The  Goverr  ment  of  Haytl  has  decided  to  accept 
the  Mexican  doilar,  on  and  after  the  lat  of  October, 
at  the  vaiue  of  eighty  cents,  and  the  dollar  of  other 
republics  at  seventy-five  cents. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  laments  that  no  pro¬ 
posals  to  build  the  naval  cruisers  have  come  from 
south  of  Baltimore,  and  thinks  the  fact  “  does  not 
speak  much  for  the  boasted  enterprise  of  the  new 
South.” 

The  Columbian  Government  has  granted  the 
Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company 
autharity  to  establish  and  operate  a  telegraph  line 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  to  extend  its 
cables  from  Colon  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
South  America. 

The  Lebanon  (N.  Y.)  Shakers  have  sent  two  of 
their  members  abroad  to  preach  the  faith,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  recruits.  The  venerable  Elder 
Evans  has  gone,  accompanied  by  elder  James  M. 
Peebles,  and  they  apppear  to  have  created  much 
Interest  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  their  first  stopping 
place. 

The  will  of  the  late  William  Glenn  of  Cincinnati, 
makes  public  bequests,  mostly  for  religious  and 
educational  organizations,  amounting  to  $32,000. 
The  largest  are  $7,000  each  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Wesleyan  Female  College  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Church  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  local  missions. 

Yale  professors  are  widely  scattered  during  the 
Summer.  Prof.  Richards  and  family  are  at  Beaver 
Lake,  in  the  Adirondacks;  Prof.  Wheeler  and 
family  at  Clinton,  Conn, ;  Prof.  Beers  in  a  yacht 
on  Long  Island  Sound ;  Prof.  Johnston  ^nd  fami¬ 
ly  and  Prof.  Du  Bois  and  family  at  Holdemess, 
N.  H.,  and  Prof.  Hoppin  at  Litchfield,  Conn, 

A  Minneapolis  woman  is  said  to  have  recently 
gone  to  her  lawyer’s  office,  deeded  property  worth 
$20,000  to  her  husband,  and  executed  a  power  of 
attorney  in  his  favor  to  the  extent  of  $20,000.  Her 
explanation  is  said  to  have  been  that  she  had  de¬ 
cided  to  join  the  Salvation  Army  and  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  worldly  cares. 

The  continued  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sand 
bluff  at  Union  Pier,  Michigan,  recently  uncovered 
the  skeleton  of  an  Indian  squaw,  apparently  buried 
there  long  ago.  About  the  wrists  were  two  pairs 
of  bracelets  made  of  a  metal  of  silver  and  copper 
mixed,  and  by  the  head  a  pair  of  earrings  of  the 
same  material,  and  a  gill  or  more  of  small  beads, 
apparently  made  from  bone  and  some  kind  of  sheli. 

A  combination  of  land  speculators  recently 
bought  large  amounts  of  very  poor  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  and  it  transpires 
that  they  have  presented  to  President  Cleveland 
immense  petitions,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  set¬ 
tlers,  asking  that  the  land  offices  of  the  district  be 
removed  to  that  place,  expecting  thereby  to  get 
up  a  boom  that  will  help  them  to  unload  at  a  big 
profit. 

Fairmount  Park  of  Philadelphia  contains  3,000 
acres,  and  is  eleven  miles  long.  Central  Park  of 
New  York  Includes  834  acres,  costing  $15,000,000 
for  the  land  and  Improvements.  The  Chicago 
parks  cover  2,000  acres,  and  those  of  St.  Louis 
about  the  same.  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  in¬ 
cludes  nearly  600  acres,  and  Druid  Hill  Park  of 
Baltimore  680  acres. 

A  number  of  farmers  from  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties  met  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  resolved  to  call 
a  convention  for  permanent  organization  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  August  25.  Ever}’  farmers’  ciub  in  the  State 
Is  asked  to  send  delegates.  Resolutions  were  also 
passed  demanding  a  revision  of  the  tax  laws  to 
compel  personal  property  to  pay  its  just  proportion 
of  taxes,  and  protesting  against  the  proposed  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  only  cities  in  the  United  States  having  pub¬ 
lic  baths  are  Boston,  with  17 ;  New  York,  15 ;  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  5;  Brooklyn,  3;  Cleveland  and  Hartford, 
each  1 ;  and  Buffalo,  the  number  not  given.  In 
New  York  3,431,086  persons  bathed  from  June  to 
October  in  1883;  during  the  same  time  in  Boston, 
959,765 ;  and  in  Brooklyn,  225,885.  In  eighteen 
cities  where  there  are  no  public  baths  only  about 
twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  residences  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  bath-tubs. 

It  is  announced  that  by  September  1,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Company  of  Mexico  will  have  established 
a  line  of  new  steamships  between  San  Diego  and 
twenty  Mexican  and  Central  America  ports,  which 
line  will  ultimately  be  extended  to  South  America. 
Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  the  landing 
of  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  mails  at  San 
Diego,  for  transportation  across  tlie  continent  by 
the  Santa  Fe  trail.  It  is  also  said  that  clipper  ships 
are  to  ply  between  New  York  and  San  Diego. 

Judge  Bond,  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Baltimore,  on  Saturday  decided  that  Thomas 
Wiggins,  known  all  over  the  world  as  “Blind 
Tom,”  the  pianist,  shall  be  deliverer!  on  or  before 
Aug.  16th  into  the  custody  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Bethune, 
who  represents  Charity  Wiggins,  the  mother  of 
Blind  Tom,  and  that  James  W.  Bethune,  who  has 
had  charge  of  him,  shall  at  the  same  time  pay 
over  to  Mrs.  Bethune  the  sum  of  $7,000  for  past 
services. 

The  $25,000  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Gen. 
George  Gordon  Meade,  which  is  to  be  unveiled  at 
Philadelphia  October  18,  rests  in  the  Henry 
Bounard  foundrj’  at  New  York,  and  is  ready  for 
transshipment.  The  sculptor  is  Alexander  Milne 
Calder,  who  seems  to  have  sncceederl  in  producing 
an  animated  figure  in  the  act  of  returning  a  salute, 
the  steed  being  reined  in  with  the  General’s  left 
hand,  while  the  right  holds  his  gloves  and  fatigue 
bat.  The  statue  will  stand  on  the  east  side  of 
Belmont  avenue,  near  Horticultural  hall. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Prevention  of  Food 
Adulterations  are  prosecuting  bakers  for  coloring 
noodles  with  chrome  yellow.  President  Amerling 
says  that  during  the  past  three  weeks  twenty-six 
samples  of  “  noodles  ”  have  been  examined,  under 
the  direction  of  his  society,  and  that  all  the  speci¬ 
mens,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five,  had  been 
found  to  be  more  or  less  Impure  or  adulterated. 
The  four  or  five  samples  which  were  entirely  pure 
were  manufactured  outside  of  Philadelphia,  while 
the  rest  were  made  in  that  city. 

Within  12  or  15  months  bird-skins  have  almost 
totall}’  disappeared  from  the  hats  and  bonnets  of 
women.  The  return  of  ribbons  must  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  of  ribbon-weavers.  The  treas¬ 
ury  department  has  decided  that  the  duty  on  birds 
mounted  for  millinery  purposes  is  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  so  thej'  can  no  longer  be  enb^ed  free  as 
stuffed  binis.  This  will  tend  to  increased  warfare 
on  American  birds,  and  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  them  ought  not  to  allow  their  vigilance  to 
Blacken. 

From  Aug.  10-17  the  .\njerican  Association  for 
the  .'Vdv.vncement  of  Science  will  hold  its  thirty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  at  Columbia  College.  The 
reception  given  the  association  in  former  cities  has 
always  been  a  cordial  one,  with  good  results.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee,  held  in  the 
office  of  Henry  Clews,  the  treasurer’s  report  show¬ 
ed  that  only  $3,5(X)  had  so  far  been  collected,  while 
the  estimated  requirements  properly  to  entertain 
the  Association  are  $15,000.  Tliomas  L.  Jaraes, 
President  of  the  Lincoln  Bauk,  and  Mr.  Clews, 
will  receive  subscriptions. 

A  careful  estimate  lias  bwn  made  by  officials 
eonnecteil  with  SUite  .\ttorriej-  Grinnell’s  office  in 
Chicago  as  to  the  amount  of  money  stolen  b3'  the 
Cook  county  thieves  in  the  two  years  from  Sep- 
temlier,  1884,  to  September,  18(i6.  Not  less  than 
$480,000  was  stolen  in  1H84-S5,  and  fully  $.")20,000 
in  1886-87.  The  total  is  estimate«l  at  $1,000,000 
for  the  two  years.  The  tax  levy  for  county  pur- 
posi's  for  the  same  period  was  $2,.500,000 — $1,2U0,- 
000  for  1884-85  and  $1,300,000  for  1885-S6.  The 
stealing*,  according  to  the  e.stimate,  amount  to 
forty  per  c»  nt.  of  the  levy  in  both  years. 


Miss  Minnie  E.  Folsom,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  become  preceptress  of  the  Brookings  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  in  Dakota. 

Thomas  C.  Evans  of  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  a  delegate 
to  the  County  Republican  Convention  last  Fall,  has 
been  sentenced  by  Judge  Woodward  to  pay  $100 
fine,  the  cost  of  the  prosecution,  and  thirty  days 
in  jail,  for  attempting  to  sell  the  votes  of  seventy 
delegates  for  ten  dollars  apiece  to  Arnold  Bertels, 
one  of  the  candidates  for  sheriff. 

A  novel  achievement  was  effected  in  Oregon  on 
the  Fourth,  being  no  lees  than  the  illumination  of 
the  snow-covered  peak  of  Mount  Hood  with  red- 
fire.  William  G.  Steel  led  a  party  to  the  summit, 
five  men  carrying  twenty  pounds  each  of  red-fire 
powder.  Two  men  spent  the  night  on  the  summit 
to  touch  off  the  illuminator  at  11.30.  It  was  plain¬ 
ly  visibly  at  Portland,  fifty-one  miles  away,  and 
at  points  much  farther  distant.  The  peak  is  12,- 
720  feet  high,  and  the  party  crossed  dangerous 
crevases  and  climbed  difficult  ascents,  cutting 
notches  in  the  snow  part  of  the  way. 

Ingtitntlemi. 

Boston  has  voted  to  establish  in  its  suburbs  next 
September  a  school  of  carpentry,  and  five  schools 
of  cooking. 

The  largest  graduating  class  in  the  world  is  that 
of  the  Chautauqua  University.  In  1886,  4624  grad¬ 
uated. 

Of  the  365  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States,  278  are  church  schools  averaging  13  teach¬ 
ers  and  193  students  to  a  school ;  87  are  non-sec¬ 
tarian  schools,  averaging  15  teachers  and  136  stu¬ 
dents. 

Denver,  Col.,  is  to  have  a  college  for  women 
modelled  after  our  best  institutions  at  the  East. 
The  “  Ladies  College  Society,”  which  has  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  charge,  will  get  Incorporated  and  will  set  to 
work  to  raise  $750,000  in  real  estate  and  cash. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  $50,000  in 
hand  for  the  erection  of  a  classical  theatre.  “  The 
alumni  propose,”  says  “  The  Philadelphia  Times,” 
“that  a  theatre  or  alumni  hall  shall  be  erected 
adjoining  the  new  library,  following  the  precedent 
of  the  theatre  of  the  University  at  Oxford,  where 
are  celebrated  the  acts  called  the  ‘Comitia’and 
‘  Encoenia  ’  and  the  annual  commemoration  of  the 
benefactors  of  the  university.  In  this  theatre  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  the  commencements,  lectures, 
classical  concerts,  and  arrangements  will  bo  made 
to  produce  classical  and  educational  plays,  •the 
ambition  of  the  alumni  and  students  being  fired 
by  the  recent  successful  performance  of  the  Achar- 
nians.” 

General  Sorlety  of  the  finrinnati. 

The  regular  session  of  the  General  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  was  held  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  last 
week.  An  application  of  the  French  society 
for  re-admission  to  the  order,  was  granted.  The 
French  socletj'  lapsed  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  President-Gener¬ 
al,  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  LL.D.,  of  New  York; 
Vice  -  President  -  General,  Hon.  R.  M.  McLean, 
Minister  to  France,  of  Maryland ;  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral,  Judge  Advocate  Asa  Bird  Gardner,  LL.D., 
U.  S.  A.,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Assistant  Secretary- 
General,  Richard  I.  Manning  of  South  Carolina ; 
Treasurer-General,  Dr.  Herman  Burgin  of  New 
Jersey.  The  next  triennial  session  will  be  held  in 
Baltimore  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1890. 

Anti-Prohibition  in  Texas. 

Texas  is  a  great  State.  Everything  connected 
with  her  is  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  hot  there,  too, 
and  she  makes  things  hot.  When  she  makes  a 
demonstration  it  is  in  a  hearty  manner.  The  Anti- 
Prohibition  State  barbecue  held  there  July  26th, 
was  the  occasion  of  bringing  together  the  largest 
gathering  of  people  ever  seen  in  Texas  since  the 
Mexican  War.  Thirty  thousand  people  visited  the 
barbecue  grounds  during  the  day.  On  June  30th 
the  Prohibitionists  gave  a  big  barbecue.  The  de¬ 
monstration  of  July  26th  was  to  offset  that.  After 
all  the  special  trains  had  arrived,  a  procession  was 
formed  headed  by  Gen.  W.  S.  Ross,  the  aged 
father  of  Gov.  Ross,  in  a  handsomely  decorated 
carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  it  proceeded 
through  the  city  to  the  barbecue  grounds.  Speech¬ 
es  were  made  from  two  platforms  by  Congressman 
Roger  Q.  Mills  and  Seth  Shepard  of  Dallas.  The 
Prohibition  issue  is  the  first  question  on  which  the 
people  of  Texas  have  been  fairly  divided  at  the 
polls,  and  the  excitement  in  hotly  conte-sted  coun¬ 
ties  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  canvas  has 
been  intense.  Conservative  men  on  both  sides 
concede  that  the  majority  on  Aug.  4th  will  be 
small,  whichever  way  the  election  goes.  The 
friends  pf  prohibition  are  confident,  and  we  hope, 
not  witliout  good  reason. 

A  Wealthy  Indian. 

A  full-blooded  Wyandotte  Indian,  Mathias  Split- 
log  byname,  is  probably  the  richest  man  of  his 
race,  and  will  soon  be  known  all  over  the  country  as 
the  only  Indian  railroad  man  in  the  United  States. 
He  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  yet  he  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  speculators  in  real  es¬ 
tate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kansas  City,  and  being 
interested  in  mines  in  Missouri,  ho  with  othere 
has  organized  a  railway  company,  and  is  building 
a  road  from  Kansas  City  to  Fort  Smith.  It  will 
pass  through  Split  log  City,  which  place  is  named 
for  the  wealthy  W'yandotte,  and  will  soon  be  open 
for  travel. 

In  Danger  of  a  Flood. 

Grave  fears  are  felt  in  the  City  of  Mexico  re¬ 
garding  a  jiossilile  Inundation.  There  have  been 
exceedingly  heavy  rains  for  tiie  last  few  days,  and 
many  of  the  streets  have  been  submerge  !,  tlie  sew¬ 
ers  not  being  able  to  carry  off  the  Hoods.  The 
monument  near  the  Cathedral  showed  that  Lake 
Tezcoco  is  about  five  centimetres  above  the  level 
of  the  Plaza,  and  with  little  more  rain  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city  would  inevitably  be  inundated. 
The  shops  in  some  sections  are  being  pumped  out, 
and  the  streets  are  partly  flooded.  Lake  Tezcoco, 
into  which  the  drainage  is  supposed  to  flow,  is  fill¬ 
ing  up  with  dirt  and  debris  from  the  city.  Even  a 
partial  inundation  would  damage  the  city  to  the 
extent  of  millions  of  dollars.  Two  centuries  ago 
an  inundation  caused  a  loss  of  $40,000,000. 

Dr.  Torthrup’s  flardercr. 

The  jurj’  in  the  case  of  “Alf  ”  McCoy,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Dr.  Northrop  at  Portsmouth, 
O.,  return'^  a  verdict  Monday  morning.  McCoy 
was  acijudgeil  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree.  Dr.  Northrop  w'as  a  Prohibitionist  at 
Haverhill,  and  it  was  claimed  that  McCoy,  who 
owns  a  saloon,  felt  enmity  toward  him  on  that 
account.  On  the  day  of  the  murder  the  men  had 
a  little  dispute  about  guinea  fowls.  Dr.  Northrop 
was  attacked  by  “Alf”  McCoy,  the  prisoner,  as 
well  as  by  James  McCoy,  his  brother,  and  Pierson 
McCoy,  James’  sou.  Northrup  defended  himself 
unarmed,  until  young  McCoy  brought  a  gun,  after 
his  father  and  uncle  had  emptied  their  pistols, 
and  gave  it  to  the  prisoner,  who  deliberately  sliot 
to  death  the  already  woundeil  Nortlirup.  McCoj’ 
was  postmaster  of  the  village  at  the  time  of  the 
murder.  There  is  much  dissatisfaction  witli  the 
verdict.  The  shooting  was  done  in  daylight  on 
the  street,  and  was  nothing  short  of  murder. 

The  IlrGregor  Cottage  Given  to  the  G.  A.  R. 

Joseph  W.  Drexel,  tlie  New  York  iianker,  has 
written  Commander-in-chief  Faircliild  a  letter  ten¬ 
dering  free  of  expense  through  him  to  surviving 
Union  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  in  perpetuity,' the 
cottage  on  Mount  McGregor  in  which  Gen.U.  S. 
Grant  died.  There  is  no  stipulation  as  to  how  it 
shall  be  used,  but  it  is  specified  that  the  trustees 
shall  consist  of  Commander  in-chief  of  4he  Grand 
.\rmj’,  Presidi-nt  of  Mount  Mi-Gregor  railwax',  and 
such  other  person  as  Mr.  Drexel  or  his  successor 
a.*  President  of  tlie  Drexel  and  Morgan  Banking 
Company  may  designate.  Commander-in-chief 
Fairchild  lias  laid  the  generous  proposition  before 
tlie  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Council 
of  .Adiuiiiistration  of  the  Grand  Arm}',  which  is 
now  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Drexel,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it. 


President  Cleveland  will  go  to  St.  Loots. 

The  delegation  of  St.  Louis  citizens,  headed  by 
Mayor  Francis,  reached  Washington  Sunday  night, 
July  24.  They  were  received  in  the  East  room  the 
day  following.  Mayor  Francis  made  a  brief  ad¬ 
dress  which  was  repeatedly  Interrupted  by  ap¬ 
plause.  The  formal  invitation  on  parchment  was 
then  presented  with  the  remark  that  it  was  from 
what  they  thought  the  greatest  city  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  to  the  greatest  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  invitation  is  as  follows : 

To  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United 
States,  Greeting :  The  people  of  St.  Louis,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  held  by  them  at'  the  Merchants  Ex¬ 
change  in  said  city  on  July  8,  1887,  and  presided 
over  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  do  now  respectfully 
and  earnestly  Invite  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  to  visit  St.  Louis  as  the 
guests  of  the  city  for  the  week  commencing  Oct. 
2,  1887,  and  in  doing  so  they  beg  leave  to  urge  on 
the  President  their  desire  to  give  a  welcome  that 
shall  demonstrate  their  love  for  him  as  a  public 
officer  and  a  man. 

David  R.  Francis,  Mayor  and  Chairman. 

Charles  N.  Mitchell,  Secretary, 

and  92  others. 

The  President,speakingextemporaneously,replied : 

“  Mr.  Mayor :  My  reply  to  your  very  compli¬ 
mentary  and  hearty  address  will  be  very  brief  and 
practical.  At  the  time  you  did  me  the  honor,  with 
so  many  of  your  fellow-citizens,  to  invite  me  to 
your  city,  I  felt  it  was  an  invitation  which  should 
not  be  declined.  I  felt  that  you  had  something 
there  of  which  you  were  deservedly  proud.  You 
have  a  city  and  a  locality  which  it  was  only  right 
and  just  that  you  should  wish  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  country  to  see  and  appreciate.  Of  this  feel¬ 
ing  I  have  remarkable  proof.  It  was  not  at  all 
necessary  to  convince  me  of  your  good  faith  and 
sincerity  that  so  many  of  your  good  people  should 
have  come  here  at  this  inopportune  season  to  bring 
this  invitation,  and  yet  you  don’t  know  how  much 
it  has  pleased  me  to  see  you  all.  (Cheers.)  The 
desire  to  come  and  see  you,  has  increased  each  day. 

I  don’t  feel  now  that  I  can  do  otherwise  than  ac¬ 
cept  your  invitation.  (Great  applause.)  The  ar¬ 
rangement  made  before  was  entirely  free  from  any 
complications,  and  presented  no  likelihood  of  any. 
You  are  aware  that  I  agreed  to  visit  the  city  of  At¬ 
lanta  early  in  October.  I  only  speak  of  this  be¬ 
cause  when  we  are  about  to  determine  upon  the 
day  when  I  can  visit  you,  this  Atlanta  visit  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  However,  tliis  is  a 
matter  that  can  be  arranged  afterward.  Luckily 
we  have  plenty  of  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet 
and  correspond  with  a  committee  of  your  citizens, 
and  fix  the  date  and  make  the  arrangements  in  de¬ 
tail.  But  the  thing  must  be  done.  I  will  come.” 

At  this  point  the  President  asked  Mayor  Francis 
what  would  bo  the  most  attractive  day  of  the  Fair 
week.  The  Mayor  replied:  “The  3d  day  of  the 
month,  when  the  Veiled  Prophet  parade  will  take 
place,  but  if  you  can’t  be  there  then,  I  might  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Veiled  Prophet  in  some  way  to 
postpone  his  visit  as  you  have  postponed  youis.” 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  The  Mayor  also  enjoin¬ 
ed  the  President  not  to  forget  to  bring  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  the  President  responded  “She  will  not 
let  me  forget  her.”  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  their  families  were  also  included  in  the  invi¬ 
tation. 

At  the  Watlonal  Capital. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Van  Lew,  who  resided  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  during  the  war,  rendering  the  Un¬ 
ion  cause  valuable  services,  for  which  she  was  af¬ 
terward  appointed  postmaster  there,  and  later  to 
a  clerkship  in  Washington,  has  resigned  on  being 
reduced  from  a  position  of  $900  to  one  of  $720, 

The  statement  is  made  that  while  the  office  of 
the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  is  the  heavi¬ 
est  disbursing  office  under  the  Government,  in  its 
financial  operations  in  the  last  twenty  years 
amounting  to  over  $90,000,000,  there  has  never 
been  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  even  one  cent. 

Treasurer  Hyatt  reported  the  surplus  July  29  as 
$43,100,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  $6,000,000  since 
the  same  date  of  last  month.  Treasury  officials, 
however,  believe  that  heavy  payments  to  be  made 
next  month  will  again  reduce  the  surplus  to  about 
$37,000,000  by  the  1st  of  September. 

Secretary  Whitney  announces  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  have  been  pending  for  months  between 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  Hotchkiss  Ordnance 
Company  have  culminated  in  a  contract,  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
manufactory  for  Hotchkiss  Ordnance  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Pension  Bureau  has  been  compiling  a  list  of 
the  special  pension  bills  approved  by  Presidents 
Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  and  Cleveland, 
with  a  view  to  the  justifleatioa  of  the  claim  that 
the  latter  is  beyond  all  precedent  the  friend  of  the 
soldiers.  The  result,  as  compiled,  shows  that 
President  Grant  in  his  two  terms  approved  575, 
President  Hayes  303,  Presidents  Garfield  and  Ar¬ 
thur  7.36,  and  President  Cleveland  thus  far  836. 

The  Potomac  flats  at  Washington  is  eventually 
to  become  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  parks  in 
the  world.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres 
have  already  been  reclaimed,  and  the  work  is  only 
half  done.  When  completed  the  park  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  reservations,  beginning  with  the 
extensive  grounds  surrounding  the  Capitol,  the 
botanical  gardens,  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  the 
agricultural  grounds,  the  monument  park  and 
White  lot,  the  whole  forming  a  park  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  size  and  beauty. 

William  A.  Freret,  the  new  supervising  architect 
of  the  national  Government,  is  a  native  of  New 
Orleans  of  distinguished  ancestry,  whose  father 
was  Mayor  of  the  city  in  its  best  days.  He  had  his 
professional  education  in  France,  and  studied  the 
architecture  of  France  and  Italy  extensively.  At 
New  Orleans  he  designed  the  Moresque  building, 
which  has  an  iron  front,  and  other  iron  front 
blocks.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  new  universi¬ 
ties  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  of  many  handsome 
churches,  and  15  “magnificent  McDonough  school- 
houses  ”  at  New  Orleans,  the  Touro  synagogue  and 
cotton  exchange,  and  other  buildings.  He  has  evi¬ 
dently  had  an  experience  greater  by  far  than  any 
supervising  architect  before  appointed.  The  North 
will  look  for  his  designs  with  great  interest,  re¬ 
membering  that  the  late  H.  H.  Richardson,  who 
was  a  genius  in  many  respects,  was  a  native  of 
New  Orleans.  The  office  of  supervising  architect 
is  one  of  great  Importance.  In  the  main,  the  de¬ 
signs  produceil  from  that  office  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  A.  B.  Mullett’s 
chief  work,  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Department, 
is  a  splendid  pile. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  who  has  for  many  years 
devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  the  Indian  prob¬ 
lem  in  its  practical  phases,  has  long  lived  among 
the  Western  tribes,  and  Is  a  recognized  authority 
on  many  matters  concerning  aboriginal  manners 
and  customs,  has  been  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  an  agent  to  allot  Indian  lands  in  .sever¬ 
alty  for  the  Winnebago  Indians. 

Slrnrk  by  a  Great  Wave. 

The  Cunard  steamship  Umbria,  Captain  McMick- 
an,  which  arrived  at  New  York  on  Sunday,  had  a 
very  rough  passage  from  Queenstown,  and  on 
Tuesday  morning  last  (July  26th)  at  about  4:30 
o’clock,  was  struck  by  an  enormous  wave,  which 
she  encountered  nearly  bow  on.  The  wave  was 
not  above  two  ships’  lengths  away  when  first  seen, 
l)ut  before  it  reached  them  it  towered  up  so  high 
that  the  officers  standing  on  the  bridge  forty  feet 
aliove  the  water  were  unable  to  see  over  it.  The 
second  and  third  officers.  King  and  Bennett,  who 
were  on  the  bridge,  clung  fast  to  stamdiions,  while 
the  wave  broke  over  the  vessel  with  tremendous 
force.  Hatches  were  broken  and  stanchions  twist¬ 
ed,  the  bridge  lietween  the  promenade  deck  and 
the  forward  deck  xvas  sma-shed  to  s[dii.ters,  and 
the  steerage  staii  ways  and  the  j^artitions  between 
the  steerage  ainl  caliin  were  washed  axvay.  Even 
the  lainp-l'rame  iu  the  shrouds,  fifty  feet  above  the 
d*'ck,  was  brokvii  ch;an  otT.  S  .me  of  the  splinter¬ 
ed  wood  or  iron  work  strui-k  George  Johnson,  a 
steerage  pas.sei.ger,  and  badly  injured  him.  Some 
sailors  were  dashed  against  the  rail  and  bruised, 
but  were  not  hint  seriously.  Most  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  in  their  berths  at  the  time. 


Onr  Italian  Fellow-Citlxcng. 

A  gang  of  Italians  employed  by  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Railroad  Company  have  been  quartered  in  some 
shanties  in  the  outskirts  of  Plainsboro,  N.  J.  J  uly 
28th,  while  the  Inmates  were  gambling,  a  quarrel 
arose,  which  ended  in  a  terrible  fight.  Louis  Um- 
breillo  was  stabbed  In  the  throat,  and  cannot  live. 
Six  others,  whose  names  are  not  knowm,  were 
mortally  wounded  with  knives,  clubs  and  stillet- 
tos.  They  were  removed  to  a  Philadelphia  hospit¬ 
al.  Ten  of  the  gang  who  were  engaged  in  the  riot 
leaped  upon  a  freight  train  bound  for  Philadelphia, 
but  they  were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Second 
Precinct  Station  House  in  that  city.  A  number  of 
the  wounded  men  were  spirited  away,  and  the  ex¬ 
act  number  of  injured  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Dlsaeters  by  Flood  and  Field. 

While  a  party  of  men  were  engaged  in  pitching 
dollars  at  Bertram,  Texas,  July  27th,  a  bolt  of 
lightning  descended,  instantly  killing  G.  A.  Phin- 
ney  and  M.  B.  Sinclair,  and  probably  mortally 
injuring  Quinn  Sanford.  Dr.  Haywood  and  G.  W. 
Phlnney,  who  were  near  by,  were  badly  shocked, 
but  not  dangerously  hurt. 

A  cyclone  passed  Anson,  Texas,  July  27th.  The 
damages  in  the  town,  so  far  as  learned,  foot  up 
$40,000.  The  Baptist  church  was  blown  partially 
from  its  foundation.  Several  houses  were  badly 
damaged.  Nearly  all  the  houses  at  Haskill  were 
demolished,  and  several  people  injured.  So  far  as 
known  no  one  was  killed.  The  damage  to  growing 
crops  was  great. 

The  Missouri  River  has  been  cutting  away  the 
banks  in  front  of  Sioux  City,  and  much  valuable 
property  has  been  destroyed.  The  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  moving  its  tracks, 
and,  together  with  the  Milwaukee  Road,  is  placing 
bundles  of  willow  and  stone  to  stop  the  action  of 
the  water.  The  loss  has  already  reached  several 
thousand  dollars. 

A  mule  train  loaded  with  silver  bullion  was 
struck  by  lightning  July  27th,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Rapid  City,  Dak.  Ten  mules  were  killed.  The 
bolt  passed  through  the  loaded  bullion  and  killed 
a  horse  which  was  hitched  behind.  The  owner  of 
the  train  had  just  dismounted  from  one  of  the 
mules  to  recover  his  whip,  which  he  had  lost.  He 
was  badly  stunned,  but  will  recover. 

A  collision  took  place  Wednesday,  July  27th, 
on  the  Orendorff  Bridge  near  Hopedale,  Ill.,  on 
the  Alton  Road,  between  a  construction  train  and 
a  freight  train,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
eighteen  men,  and  injuries,  more  or  less  serious, 
to  several  others. 

Death  of  Prominent  Persons. 

Three  weeks  ago  we  noticed  the  sad  death 
of  young  Mr.  William  B.  Haulenbeek,  who  was 
drowned  before  his  wife’s  eyes  while  bathing  at 
Westcliester,  July  9th.  Now  we  have  to  notice 
the  sudden  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  James 
H.  White,  who  died  July  28th,  at  his  home  in  Forty- 
fifth  street.  Mr.  White  was  born  in  Walton,  Dela¬ 
ware  county,  in  1814.  He  came  to  Now  York  about 
1835,  and  entered  the  house  of  W.  N.  Seymour  & 
Co.,  hardware  dealers  at  No.  4  Chatham  Square, 
as  clerk.  From  this  position  he  rose  to  bo  a 
member  of  the  firm,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  its  head.  He  was  a  large  stockholder  in  the 
John  Stephenson  Car  Company,  and  an  Importer 
of  builders’  hardware.  The  firm  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  in  the  hardware  trade  in  the  country,  having 
been  founded  nearly  eighty  years  ago  by  Lewis 
Seymour.  Mr.  White  was  for  many  years  an  elder 
of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  West  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  In  politics  ho  was  a  zealous  Re¬ 
publican.  He  was  active  in  business  throughout 
his  whole  life,  leaving  his  store  only  last  Saturday. 
Mr.  White’s  death,  which  was  from  heart  disease, 
was  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  death  of  his  son- 
in-law,  who  was  also  his  partner  in  business,  and 
by  the  additional  business  cares  that  it  threw  upon 
him.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Haulenbeek. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hague,  senior  pastor  of 
the  Wollaston  Heights  Baptist  Church,  dropped 
dead  in  front  of  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Monday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Hague  was  born  at  Pelham,  West¬ 
chester  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1808,  and  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1826. 

Mr.  Husch  Harris,  who  was  frequently  called 
Rabbi  Harris  from  his  strict  religious  observ¬ 
ances,  died  at  his  re8idence.ln  Brooklyn,  July  27, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  109  years.  He  loaves  a 
widow  who  is  over  ninety-nine  years  of  age,  a  son 
who  is  well  advanced  in  years,  and  a  daughter  who 
resides  in  California.  He  was  born  at  Pyalorkowi, 
in  the  Province  of  Warsaw,  Russian  Poland.  In 
1812,  when  Napoleon  passed  through  Poland  on 
his  march  to  Moscow,  Mr.  Harris  and  his  brothers 
were  forced  to  join  the  Emperor’s  forces.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1850,  and  made  sufficient 
money  to  retire.  Ho  has  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health  until  the  last  year,  and  his  death 
was  due  to  old  age. 

Recent  Flren. 

A  number  of  Chinese  gambling  -  houses  were 
burned  at  Los  Angeles  Sunday  morning,  July  24th. 
The  fire  spread  until  it  had  consumed  twenty-five 
buildings,  which  a  short  time  before  had  housed 
1000  Chinamen.  Intelligent  Chinamen  place  the 
loss  at  from  $100,000  to  $175,000,  but  outsiders  es¬ 
timate  the  loss  at  much  less.  There  was  but  little 
Insurance  on  the  buildings.  Only  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  agents  of  insurance  companiejs  in  San 
Francisco  cancelled  the  insurance  policies,  saying 
that,  with  the  existing  feeling  against  the  Chinese, 
the  risk  was  too  great  to  continue  the  policies. 
The  origin  of  the  (ire  is  unknown. 

The  old  Harriot  Beecher  Stowe  house  in  .Ando¬ 
ver,  Mass.,  in  which  the  famous  authoress  wrote 
“  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  was  burned  July  26th. 

The  section  of  Cincinnati  known  locally  as 
“Slop  Town,”  an  area  of  about  six  acres  covered 
by  poor  dwellings,  was  almost  completely  destroy¬ 
ed  by  fire  July  29tli.  Fifty  cows  were  burned. 

Armour’s  new  beef  house  at  Chicago,  covering 
nearly  a  square,  was  burned  July  27,  with  about 
25,000  hides,  4000  dressed  and  1000  undressed  cat¬ 
tle,  5000  dressed  sheep,  and  100  hogs.  Loss  nearly 
$300,000;  insurance  $195,000. 

Rewarded  by  Emperor  William. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  received  through  the 
German  Minister  at  Washington  from  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  a  check  for  $1000  and  two  handsome 
gold  watches  embellished  with  tlie  likeness  and 
monogram  of  the  Emperor,  with  a  request  that  the 
money  be  divided  equally  among  the  families  of 
the  five  members  of  the  life-saving  crew  at  Dam 
Neck  Mills  Station,  Virginia,  who  lost  their  lives 
in  attempling  to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  German 
ship  Elizabeth,  on  the  8th  of  January  last;  and 
that  the  watciies  lie  presented  to  Frank  Tedfoid 
and  Joseph  F.  Etheridge,  the  only  survivors  of  the 
life-saving  crew.  The  money  and  watches  have 
been  turned  over  to  General  Superintendent  Kim¬ 
ball  for  distribution. 

kentucky  is  Original. 

United  States  Marshal  Gross  and  a  large  force 
of  deiuilies  left  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  19,  to  levy 
upon  properly  of  the  residents  of  Taylor  county, 
for  refusal  to  pay  taxes  on  railroad  bonds.  He 
was  boycotted  by  the  hotels  of  Campbellsville, 
which  refused  to  entertain  him.  He  with  his  force 
encani[>ed  in  the  open  air,  and  did  not  make  much 
progress  in  levying  on  property.  All  stores  were 
closed  up,  most  of  the  personal  property  removed, 
and  live  stock  tiikeu  out  of  the  county.  Several 
houses  were  levie<l  upoii  in  the  absence  of  some¬ 
thing  better.  \  large  ciowd  of  people  accompanl- 
<‘d  tlie  officers,  but  no  attiunpts  at  interference  or 
di'turbaiice  were  made.  Suit  was  brought  against 
the  marshal  for  slnoi)  for  unlawfully  camping  in 
tlie  court-house  yard,  by  the  countv  jailer,  'fhe 
people  seem  determined  not  to  pay  the  taxes,  and 
a  general  boycott  of  the  olficeis  resulted,  as  the 
neighboring  towns  said  they  would  not  take  care 
of  any  stock  lexied  upon  Taylor  county. 


City  and  Vicinity. 

The  reading-room  and  library  of  the  Cooper 
Union  will  be  closed  from  Aug.  1st,  for  two  weeks. 

The  Astor  Library  will  be  closed  for  the  regular 
annual  house-cleaning  on  Aug.  15th.  It  will  re¬ 
main  closed  for  five  weeks,  and  during  that  time 
the  225,000  volumes  In  the  building  will  be  care¬ 
fully  dusted. 

Mayor  Hewett  and  the  Board  of  Health  have 
given  Dr.  Leo  Sommer  permission  to  use  the  dog 
pound  to  make  experiments  looking  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  hydrophobia  by  inoculation.  Dr.  Som¬ 
mer  is  a  graduate  of  the  medical  college  at  Buda 
Pesth,  Hungary. 

The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  by  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  which  the  dally  balances  of  the 
city  are  deposited,  for  the  next  three  months  is 
fixed  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Among  the  articles  found  on  the  New  York  ele¬ 
vated  railroads  the  past  year  were  1,700  umbrellas. 

According  to  the  Book  Buyer,  the  $494,600  which 
Mrs.  Grant  has  received  from  the  sale  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  work,  represents  70  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
profits  on  the  publication,  which  have  thus  far 
amounted  to  about  $706,600.  The  gross  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  the  work  have  amounted  to  not 
far  from  $3,000,000.  There  have  been  sold  312,000 
sets  at  an  average  of  probably  $9  a  set,  which  foots 
up  to  $2,808,000  as  a  fair  estimate  of  what  the 
public  has  paid  for  this  work.  Tlie  skins  of  7000 
goats  and  20,000  sheep  have  been  used  for  the 
covers  of  these  volumes. 

James  Martin,  seventeen  years  old,  fell  from  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  on  Monday  125  feet  into  the  East 
River,  was  rescued  by  a  tugboat  fireman,  and  es¬ 
caped  with  slight  bruises.  He  was  an  assistant  to 
the  Bridge  painters. 

The  opinion  rendered  b.y  Justice  Bradley  in  the 
Arthur  Kill  Bridge  case  (New  Jersey  to  Staten  Is¬ 
land)  is  in  the  line  of  recent  decisions  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Supreme  Court.  He  holds  that  by  the 
authority  of  Congress  not  only  may  a  bridge  be 
built  over  the  navigable  waters  of  a  State,  but  land 
for  piers  under  xvater  and  on  shore  may  be  taken 
without  the  State’s  consent.  Furthermore,  a  rail¬ 
road  corporation  empowered  by  Congress  to  en¬ 
gage  in  interstate  traffic  may  do  business  in  a 
State  without  the  consent  of  the  State. 

It  throws  an  unpleaslng  light  on  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  in  Brooklyn,  that  a  liijuor-dealer 
was  arrested  on  Sunday  for  giving  liquor  to  a 
three-year-old  girl  and  making  her  drunk,  and  a 
ten-year-old  child  vxas  sent  to  a  hospital  sick  with 
drinking  beer  that  she  was  carrying  from  a  saloon, 
says  The  Times,  and  adds :  It  might  be  supposed 
that  with  such  evidence  of  the  general  violation 
of  the  excise  law  as  concerns  Sunday  liquor-sell¬ 
ing,  some  action  xvould  be  taken  by  the  excise  and 
police  authorities. 

Rum,  says  Judge  Noah  Davis,  is  responsible  for 
three-fourths  of  all  the  crime  committed.  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  other  eminent  judges. 
If  this  be  true,  what  proportion  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
temperance  men  goes  to  foot  the  bills  incurred  by 
rum-crazed  criminals  ? 

A  London  dispatch  says  the  Rev.  Charles  Wal¬ 
pole  Warren,  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Lam¬ 
beth,  England,  has  formally  accepted*  the  rector¬ 
ship  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Now  York,  and  will 
sail  for  his  charge  on  Sept.  14. 

The  Star,  good  authority  in  such  matters,  says 
the  operation  of  the  Broadway  railroad  has  gre*at- 
ly  increased  the  value  of  real  estate  on  that  street, 
and  affords  the  city  a  larger  revenue  than  is  de¬ 
rived  from  all  other  street  railroads  combined. 
The  company  last  year  paid  the  city  in  money 
$85,000  for  rent  and  percentage  on  gross  receipts, 
and  $21,000  for  cleaning  the  street  and  removing 
snow,  and  it  pays  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the  pave¬ 
ment,  which  the  city  would  otherxvlse  do. 

Sunday  papers  cater  to  the  masses.  As  for  being 
unfit  for  women  and  girls  to  read,  let  the  women 
and  girls  skip  such  parts  as  are  not  suitable  or 
elevating,  and  there  will  still  be  plenty  of  whole¬ 
some,  xvell-written  matter  left. — Mrs.  Martha  J. 
Lamb. 

The  antl-Poverty  Society  in  this  city  has  receiv¬ 
ed  $5067  during  its  14  weeks’ existence,  and  has  $92 
on  hand.  It  has  spent  $1286  in  tracts,  and  has 
1252  members. 

The  Government  is  about  to  issue  a  now  series 
of  adhesive  postage  stamps  of  the  denominations 
of  one,  two,  twelve,  thirty  and  ninety  cents.  The 
portraits  which  they  will  bear  and  the  colors  are 
as  follows:  One  cent,  blue,  with  Franklin’s  bust; 
two  cents,  black.  Grant;  twelve  cents,  brown. 
Clay;  thirty  cents,  brown,  Hamilton;  and  ninety 
cents,  black.  Commodore  Perry.  The  four,  five, 
ten,  and  fifteen  cent  stamps  will  not  be  changed. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Meury,  of  the  Second  Reformed 
German  Church  of  Jersey  City,  on  July  27tli  mar¬ 
ried  the  Ruv.  Ju  Sing,  a  Chinese  minister  of  the 
Brooklyn  City  Mission,  to  Miss  Henrietta  Elton 
Hill  of  Brooklyn.  Sing  is  intelligent  and  well  ed¬ 
ucated.  He  has  assumed  the  name  of  Joseph  M. 
Singleton,  under  which  he  was  married.  The 
coiiiilo  will  live  in  Brooklyn. 

Charles  H.  Reed,  the  Chicago  lawyer  who  gain¬ 
ed  notoriety  by  defending  Guiteau,  the  assassin  of 
President  Garfield,  attempted  suicide  by  jumping 
into  tlie  river  from  one  of  the  Jersey  City  ferry 
boats  last  Saturday.  He  xvas  rescued  by  a  police¬ 
man.  On  the  Monday  previous  he  was  discovered 
stealing  from  the  money  drawer  of  a  restaurant  in 
Jersey  City,  but  xx'as  not  arrested  on  account  of  the 
proprietor’s  having  known  him  so  long.  At  one 
time  Reed  had  a  large  practice,  and  was  worth 
money,  but  later  he  lost  his  property,  and  has  been 
going  down  hill. 

One  of  the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  responsible  tea 
liouses  in  the  business  is  The  Great  American  T-ea 
Company.  They  have  tieen  liefore  the  people  of  this 
country  for  the  past  thirty  years.  All  who  give  their 
goods  a  trial  will  be  more  tlian  pleased.  At  the  same 
time  they  will  have  a  treat,  enjoying  a  cup  of  good  tea 
or  coffee.  The  Great  American  Tea  Compiiny  liave 
built  up  their  refiutalion  by  fulfilling  their  protnises; 
in  fact,  they  are  the  headipiarters  in  this  country  for 
Teas  anti  Coffees,  us  they  import  direct,  and  thus  save 
the  profits  of  the  middlemen. 


“  Thanks  to  the  newspapers,”  said  Dr.  J.  B. 
Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Contagious  Dis¬ 
eases,  “  the  Health  Department’s  recent  action 
against  wakes  over  the  corpses  of  victims  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  like  diphtheria,  has  proved  very 
effectual,  as  has  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation 
against  public  funerals  for  epidemic  disease  vic¬ 
tims.”  Dr.  Taylor  declares  that  since  the  subject 
was  agitated  so  thoroughly  by  the  press  awhile 
ago,  the  Health  Inspectors  have  found  their  work 
much  easier.  Many  ignorant  families,  who  failed 
to  realize  the  danger  of  such  public  demonstra¬ 
tions,  have  voluntarily  Informed  the  Board  of  sim¬ 
ilar  cases. 

Growth  of  the  Tea  Trade* 

The  growth  of  the  tea  trade  in  this  country  Is 
remarkable.  In  1830  only  about  7,000,000  pounds 
of  tea  were  Imported.  In  1860  the  imports  had  in¬ 
creased  to  28,000,000  pounds.  Last  year  they  were 
86,000,000  pounds.  England  Imported  about  150,- 
000,000  pounds  last  year.  This  country  imports 
very  largely  from  Japan.  England’s  trade  is  al¬ 
most  exclusively  In  the  China  article.  In  1860  the 
importations  from  Japan  to  this  country  were  only 
365,000  pounds.  This  has  increased  from  year  to 
year,  until  in  1886  45,000,000  pounds  was  the  figure. 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Cod  Livbb  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  othw 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Hazard,  Hazard  &  Co. 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J  dnipeb  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Hazard,  Hazard  A  Co. 


Jarvis-Conklin 

MORTGAGE  TRUST  GO. 

KANSAS  CITT,  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Paid-ap . $1,000,000 

Offers  its  O  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  $.500,  $1,000, 
and  $.5,000,  running  ten  years,  to  Trustees,  Guardians, 
and  Individual  Investors.  Secured  by  First  Mortgages 
on  Beal  Estate  worth  three  times  the  amount  ot  the  loan, 
and  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  Mew 
York,  Trustee.  Secured  clso  by  the  entire  paid-up  cap¬ 
ital  of  $1,000,000.  _ 

It  also  offers  GUAR  ANTEED  6  PER  CENT.  FIRST 
MORTGAGES  on  Kansas  City  business  property,  and 
Improved  farms  In  KANSAS  and  HIS80UBI. 

Call  at  .'fUce  n.-  iwritn  for  full  nartlciilam  to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN  MORTGAGE  TRUST  CO., 

New  York  City,  239  Broadway. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  27  Custom  House  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  141  South  4th  St. 
_ London.  England,  95  Gresham  St. 


jnonei^  mxt  isusineiviie 


New  York,  Monday,  August  1,  1887. 
The  course  of  tne  stock  market  during  the  week 
Is  given  In  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotation 
venlence  of  comparison : 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

Atlantic  k  Pacific  . . 

Buff.,  Boch.  k  Pitts . 

Canada  Southern .  S6| 

Canada  Pacific .  .. 

Central  Iowa  . 

Central  Pacific . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ... 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pret .  11 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pref... 

Chicago  and  Alton.... 

Chicago  and  Indiana  Coal  R.  pf 

Chicago  and  Northwest . 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref .  146 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  (Julucy 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul  pref  121 
Chicago,  Bock  Island  k  Pacific 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pacific.... 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pacific  pref.... 

Cln.,  Washington  k  Baltimore. 

Clu.,  Washington  k  Baltimore  pref. 

Cleveland,  0.,U.  k  Indianapolis 

Colorado  Coal  . 

Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  k  Toledo 

Columbia  k  Hocking  Coal .  66| 

Consolidation  Coal .  21^ 

Consolidated  Gas  Company .  77 

Delaware  k  Huusou  Canal. . 

Delaware,  Lack,  k  Western .  13ij 

Des  ulolues  and  Fort  Dodge .  12 

Denver  k  Rio  Grande 
Denver  k  Rio  Grande  pref 

East  Tenn.,  Virginia  k  Georgia .  lij 

E.  Tenn  ,  Va.,  k  Georgia  ist  pref.. 

E.  Tenn.,  Va..  k  Georgia  2d  pref..., 

Evansville  k  Terre  Uaate... 

Fort  Worm  k  Denver  City .  15J 

Green  Bay .  Ilf 

Illinois  Central .  123 

Indiana,  Bloom.,  and  Western.... 

Kingston  k  Pembroke . 

Lake  Erie  k  Western . . 

Lake  Erie  k  Western  pref .  66/ 

Lake  snore .  91  j 

Long  Island  ...  . 

Louisville  k  Nashville .  62f 

Louisville,  New  Albany  k  Chicago 

Manhattan  COD .  116 

Uaryland  Coal .  IG 

Memphis  and  Charleston.... 

Mexican  Central . 

Michigan  Central .  86, 

Utl.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  6i 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  k  Western  pref 

Uluneapolls  a  St.  Louis .  16) 

UluueapoUs  k  St.  Louis  pref .  36 

Missouri  Paclhc .  1U2) 

Missouri,  Kansas  k  Texas . 

Mobile  k  Uhlo..  .  . 

Marshall  Consolidated  Coal . 

Nashville,  Chat,  k  St.  Louis.... 

New  Central  Coal . 

N  ew  J ersey  Central .  78 

New  York  Central .  Iti9i 

New  York  k  Perry  Coal  . 

New  York  k  Now  England... 

New  York,  Chicago  k  St  Louis.... 

New  York,  Chicago  k  St.  Louis  pf 
New  York,  L.  £.  k  Western  .... 

New  York,  L.  £.  k  Western  pref... 

New  York,  Sus.  k  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  k  Western  pref..  . 

Norfolk  k  Western . 

Norfolk  k  Western  pref . .  . 

Northern  Pacific .  3>) 

Northern  Pacific  pref .  6Ut 

Uhlo  k  Mississippi . 27) 

Ontario  k  Western . Ifif 

Oregon  Improvement .  49) 

Oregon  Railway  k  Navigation  '”'1 

Uregou  Short  Line .  23) 

Uregou  k  Transcontinental .  29i 

Pacific  Mall .  431 

Peoria,  Decatur  k  Evansville .  Slf 

Pblladelpbia  k  Beading .  66| 

Philadelphia  Company . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  15U 

Quicksilver  . 

Quicksilver  pref . 

Richmond  k  West  Point .  31 

Richmond  k  West  Point  pref .  69j 

Rome,  Watertown  k  Ogdeusburg. 

St.  Louis  k  Sab  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco  pref .  77J 

St.  Paul  k  Duluth .  "1 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref .  lOi) 

St.  Paul  k  Omaha .  6Uj 

St.  Paul  k  Omaha  pref .  112) 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  k  Manitoba.. 

St.  Ixiuls,  Arkausho  k  Texas 

Tennessee  0.  k  1 . 

Toledo  k  Ohio  Central  pref .  61 

Texas  Pacific . 

Union  Pacific  .  66 

Virginia  Midland . .  46) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  k  Pacific .  18) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  k  Pacific  pf .  81) 

Western  Union  Telegraph 
Wheeling  k  L.  E . 

“(Printed  biTHenry  Bussell,  26~VeB^ey  street  New 


a  year  ago  for  con- 

Highest. 

Lowest.  1884 

41 

89 

33 

12) 

11) 

60 

61 

66) 

49 

46) 

60 

64) 

67 

7 

6) 

20) 

87) 

86) 

43) 

«l 

8) 

A 

11 

10  ' 

18* 

8 

8 

11* 

161 

161 

144 

87 

86 

117) 

109 

1181 

146 

146 

141) 

144 

137, 

136) 

86) 

79) 

98) 

121 

117 

122) 

180 

127) 

126) 

16 

16 

43 

89 

32 

6 

6 

8) 

.  7) 

7) 

66) 

61 

68 

46 

88 

29 

28) 

28) 

31) 

36) 

29. 

21) 

20 

77) 

7Ji 

811 

101) 

99) 

99) 

132, 

126 

129) 

12 

12 

28) 

26 

29) 

62) 

67 

li) 

u* 

67 

68| 

24 

20] 

87 

87 

_ 

45) 

«* 

20 

11* 

10 

11) 

123 

1^ 

138 

20 

18 

18 

88) 

30 

20) 

17) 

66) 

61 

"I* 

90) 

88) 

96 

94) 

96 

62) 

69) 

46) 

68 

68 

66) 

118 

109) 

124 

11) 

11 

60 

60 

14 

86) 

81) 

80) 

82 

8l 

70 

109) 

106 

92] 

16) 

IS) 

21 

36 

28) 

46 

102) 

96, 

111) 

28 

24) 

32) 

14 

13) 

16) 

20 

11 

80 

78) 

69 

11 

11 

78 

72) 

65) 

109) 

100) 

110) 

61) 

60) 

— 

60) 

40 

46) 

18) 

18) 

32 

30 

31) 

28 

83) 

69 

66) 

76) 

11 

9, 

7) 

33) 

SO 

20) 

18 

16 

16 

45) 

41) 

44] 

3>) 

32J 

2S 

60» 

68 

60) 

27) 

26) 

24) 

18i 

16) 

20 

49) 

46 

20 

97) 

92 

10^ 

23) 

22 

83 

29) 

24 

83) 

43) 

87) 

67) 

81) 

28 

361 

66) 

47) 

26 

lUO 

98 

— 

150 

148) 

137) 

6 

6 

30) 

80 

27) 

31) 

26) 

82 

Kill 

68 

91) 

91) 

— 

39 

36 

25) 

77  J 

74 

62) 

79) 

74 

102) 

102) 

los, 

50) 

**) 

46) 

112) 

103 

109) 

116 

112) 

114) 

18) 

16 

— 

86 

31) 

60) 

61 

61 

— 

29) 

26) 

18) 

66 

62) 

66) 

46) 

46) 

— 

IH) 

17) 

B 

81) 

29 

30 

76) 

70) 

66) 

46) 

40i 
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Based  on  SciENTiFic^^f 
'  AND  Sanitary  Principles  > 
APPLIED  TO  Clothing. 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURE: 

All  Wool!  All  tie  Year  RoiiMl 

For  Men.  Women  a  Children. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

®|29  Broadway,  New  York. 
Branch  Houses: 

-199  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
i/;^366  FULTON  ST.,  BROOKLYN 

^  L'C'Ropki;4s. 

*  V9  President. 

jyb,  J.  DoJ^LDSO^T r 

.  ^  Vice-President, 

'-A  •  l*Tav^lor^_^ 

^  ^  Treasurer. 

